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The Crown might certainly grant a peerage 
for life, and in some instances the 
prerogative might be usefully exercised. 

Lorp Campnet, Lives of the Chan- 
cellors, vol. viii. p. 683. 


genoa attention has been of late 
years a good deal directed to 
the Peerage, and there is no subject 
more worthy of attention, nor any 
which has greater historical inte- 
rest or greater constitutional im- 
portance. Nor is there any which 
more requires to be studied by the 
light of history, or on which greater 
errors have arisen through the neg- 
lect of historical guidance. Perhaps 
one error, not uncommon, is in un- 
derrating the extent to which our 
laws and liberties are to be ascribed 
to the existence of the Peerage, and 
in imagining that the nobility as an 
order are necessarily dissociated 
from the nation. It would be much 
nearer the truth to say that our laws 
and liberties were originally won for 
the nation by the nobility, and have 
often in our history been nobly as- 
serted and maintained by them. It 
is doubtful how far our laws or liber- 
ties could have been obtained or 
transmitted without their assistance 
and support, and it is certain that 
they were not. The nobles alone in 
early ages had a power and position 
which enabled them to afford any 
counterpoise to the power of the 
Crown, and present any barrier to its 


progress towards despotism. It was 
they who first asserted against the 
Crown the principle of property, 
and of that hereditary descent which 
is one of its main incidents. It was 
they who won from the Crown the 
Great Charter, of which a funda- 
mental article was the right of the 
sons! to the estates of their father,? 
instead of these being arbitrarily 
seized and retained by the Crown. 
This great principle was asserted 
primarily for themselves, but also for 
all the freeholders of land in Eng- 
land ; and no one can estimate how 
much the growth of our laws and 
charters was strengthened by the 
stability thus given to one of the 
principal private rights, the right of 
property. 

Another error, however, and that 
to which we desire now to allude, 
is the notion that our peerage is 
necessarily hereditary. 

It was so no doubt originally, 
but only because it was originally 
annexed to property, and therefore, 
of necessity, descended with pro- 
perty. When a dignity was annexed 
to an estate in land, as was the case 
with all our ancient baronies, of 
course it went with the land. And 
as, by the nature of property in land, 
the estates were hereditary, so were 
the dignities. But this is far from 
showing that dignities were neces- 
sarily hereditary. It only shows 


‘ Originally all the sons equally, then the eldest son, as to land held by knight- 
tenure, and ultimately as to all lands. 
? Subject only to reasonable ‘ reliefs.’ 
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that dignities annexed to estates 
were so. Those, however (the an- 
cient baronies by tenure, as they 
were called), had already almost died 
out at an early period of our his- 
tory. They had begun to die out 
at the time of Magna Charta, and 
to be replaced by personal dignities 
not usually hereditary, so that the 
real truth is just the contrary of 
what has been so often assumed, 
namely, that dignities, as such, have 
never been necessarily constitu- 
tionally hereditary, only became so 
usually at a comparatively recent 
period of our history. Nor has it 
ever been held or maintained until 
within the last few years that the 
peerage was necessarily hereditary. 
And it was then so maintained, as 
we shall show, in the face of all law 
and history to the contrary. 

Mr. Selden long ago showed the 
ancient barons were barons by 
tenure, who originally sat in the 
great council of the realm merely 
by virtue of their baronies. At the 
close of the great contest between 
the Crown and the Barons, the 
House asserted the right of sum- 
moning barons to Parliament. 

Mr. Cruise, the great authority 
on the subject, says : 

It was always the practice, whenever 
our monarchs were desirous of convening a 
Parliament, to call for the attendance of 
the nobility by writs of summons addressed 
to each. In consequence of an article in 
Magna Charta particular writs were sent 
only to the barones majores, who were pos- 
sessed of considerable baronies; but after 
a law that none but the great barons and 
such others as were summoned by - the 
King's writ should come to Parliament, the 
Crown assumed the prerogative of sending 
out writs of summons to persons not pos- 
sessed of baronies, by virtue of which they 
were rated among the peers of the realm 
and acquired the title of baron.' 

A dignity by writ therefore is where the 
Crown issues a writ of summons toa person 
who is not a peer, or tenant per baronam, 
requiring him to come and attend Parlia- 
ment on a particular day, there to consult 


1 Cruise On Dignities, c. iii. 8. 1-3. 
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with the peers of the realm on certain 
matters relating to the public. This has 
been called a writ of personal summons, to 
distinguish it from those writs which were 
issued to persons possessed of land baronies. 
And it has been held that unless such a 
writ contain something by which it can be 
connected with a land barony it will be 
deemed a writ of personal summons. * 


These dignities thus created by 
writ of summons alone were, it will 
be observed, purely personal, and 
not necessarily hereditary. 

No doubt in the course of the 
long-continued struggle between 
the Peerage and the Crown, it was 
a great cause of its ultimate issue 
that the Peerage, like the Crown, was 
hereditary. This gave it strength 
from age to age to continue its oppo- 
sition to the continuing power of the 
Crown ; and but for this important 
element of permanence and strength, 
it is probable that the result would 
not have been so happily attained. 
But then the peerage was originally 
hereditary, because it was connected 
with the tenure of property which 
was hereditary. Barons ‘by tenure,’ 
as they were called—that is, barons 
who held their titles along with 
their estates—were the earliest and 
most ancient order of peers. As 
these, however, died out, and were 
destroyed in the course of their long- 
continued contests with the Crown, 
their places could only be supplied 
by new creations from the Crown. 
These creations were of two kinds, 
neither of them necessarily here- 
ditary. The old system of baronies 
by tenure (which became obviously 
objectionable and absurd, for thereby 
a man, however ignoble in family, 
who bought an estate from a poor 
Peer might buy the Peerage with it) 
was not followed (except in cases 
of royal persons, as in the instances 
of the Duchies of Cornwall and 
Lancaster, annexed to the Crown 
and only granted to princes of the 
blood), and so became obsolete and 


? Ibid. ¢. iii. s. 5. 
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died out.! And it was only this 
species of peerage which was neces- 
sarily hereditary. The new species 
of peerage, by creation from the 
Crown, were, as just mentioned, by 
two modes, neither of them neces- 
sarily hereditary. One was by 
patent, the other by writ. The crea- 
tions by patent were for ages those 
only of the greater order of peers, 
that is, originally, the earls,? and 
afterwards the marquises and dukes. 
These creations being for dignity 
and reward, were usually coupled 
with grants of estates, and were, 
for the same reason, usually made 
hereditary, though not annexed to 
the estates (as the old peerages by 
tenure), so that they were not neces- 
sarily hereditary, as peerages were 
when annexed to property. And 
all through our history instances 
are to be found of creations of 
peerages by patent for life. It was 
not until the reign of Richard II. 
that a baron was first made by pa- 
tent. Until then, the creations by 
patent were only of earls or dukes, 
with grants of land, and so were 
usually hereditary, though the mode 
of limitation was entirely in the 
pleasure of the House, either to 
heirs general or lineal, but in ge- 
neral to heirs male. As, however, 
these peerages by patent were grant- 
ed for favour or reward, they were 
often made descendible to heirs 
general, i.e. to females as well as 
males, to collateral heirs as well as 
lineal. 

The other order of peers, those 
created by writ of summons, were 
not hereditary, nor did they begin 
to become so until the sixteenth 
century. These were, as already 
mentioned, generally of the inferior 
order—the barons—and were not 
created for favour or honour so 
much as for the sake of useful 
service in Parliament. They may 
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be called indeed the Parliamentary 
peerages, as distinguished from the 
peerayes of mere dignity or rank ; 
and indeed these barons by writ, as 
they were called, were also called 
Lords of Parliament, to distinguish 
them from those who did not derive 
their titles from being called to 
Parliament, but were called to Par- 
liament on account of their titles. 
The great barons by tenure, or the 
peers created by patent, had a right 
to be summoned to Parliament. 
But the barons by writ, as they 
were called, were made peers of 
Parliament by being summoned 
to Parliament, It was, and always 
has been, admitted to be the 
prerogative of the Crown to 
summon any man to the House 
of Peers, and thereby, and by his 
sitting in Parliament, he was 
deemed to become a peer of Parlia- 
ment. And it was most useful for 
the nation that the Crown possessed 
this prerogative, which was often 
most usefully exercised; and, in- 
deed, Mr. Carlyle says that up to 
the reign of Charles I. (he should 
perhaps have said James I.) it was 
almost always usefully exercised, 
and the persons summoned to the 
House of Peers usually men of mark 
and eminence, and qualified to do 
good service to their country. The 
truth is that the territorial peers 
were, naturally enough, not always 
men inclined to work at the business 
of the State, though ready enough 
to fight for it, and the business of 
the State required men who would 
work, and, moreover, men with a 
knowledge of business and an apti- 
tude for it, and such men were not 
always to be found among the terri- 
torial and hereditary aristocracy. 
They were found therefore among 
the commoners—either lawyers, or 
merchants, or soldiers, as they might 
happen to be—and they were sum- 





‘In 1670 the judges held that peerage by tenure of estates was then unknown to 
the law. 
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moned by their sovereign to the 
House of Peers, where in those 
times the chief power of Parliament 
resided, and were enabled there to 
assist in conducting the business of 
the State; and then, after having 
usefully served their country for 
many years, probably they would 
be rewarded by the grant of a 
higher order of nobility made here- 
ditary. Thus it was with the De- 
spencers and the Delawarrs, the 
Scropes and the De la Poles, and 
most of the more ancient of our 
present peerages. They were ori- 
ginally summoned to Parliament, 
and had not at first hereditary 
peerages. The ancestor of the 
Delawarrs, a gallant soldier, was 
tirst summoned to Parliament 
as Lord West in the reign of 
Edward II. The ancestor of the 
Scropes was summoned to the 
Upper House by Edward III. as a 
baron, and rendered the Crown and 
the country good service for many 
years, as Treasurer, Chancellor, or 
Councillor of State. So of the 
Despencers: they originally sat in 
Parliament as barons by writ of 
summons, and it was not until the 
reign of Edward II. that they ob- 
tained the grant of an hereditary 
earldom.' But a more remarkable 
instance is that of De la Pole. He 
was the son of a merchant (who 
was made Baron of the Exchequer), 
and he became a soldier. He was 
summoned to Parliament as a baron 
by Edward III., and in the reign of 
Richard II. was Chancellor, and 
was then created Earl of Suffolk. 
The earldom was made descendible, 
and descended to his heirs for 
many generations. So in numerous 
other instances. Peerages for the 
sake of useful service were not 
hereditary, and hereditary peerages 
were granted as matter of favour 
for honour and reward. When 


‘See the Lives of the Judges, by Foss, vols, ii. iii. iv 
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they were granted for favour, for 
honour, and for reward, they were 
usually coupled with grants of 
estates, and, speaking generally, 
hereditary peerages were territorial. 
Peerages merely parliamentary were 
not hereditary. There were obvious 
reasons for this distinction. An 
hereditary peerage required estates 
to support its dignity. Hence, 
whenever the Crown granted an 
hereditary peerage it always granted 
estates for its support. It would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to find 
an instance to the contrary. Hence 
it was that barons or lords of Par- 
liament were merely summoned by 
writ, which was not deemed, and 
did not, in law, purport to create 
any hereditary dignity, but merely 
summoned the person to Parlia- 
ment. And though it would of 


course be renewed for the life of the 
person summoned, it was not re- 
newed to the son, unless he also 
was a man of merit and of mark, 
and if he was not so it might be 


sent to another, or some other 
member of the family, who was of 
an age and character to be worthy 
of the honour. The writ of sum- 
mons did not confer any hereditary 
dignity. As Mr. Hallam shows: 


The writ contains no words by which 
such an estate could in law be limited. It 
summons the person addressed to attend a 
Parliament in order to give his advice on 
the public business, but by no means 
implies that this advice will be required of 
his heirs, or even of himself on any other 
occasion.” 


It is true indeed that, as the best 
authorities state, the person once 
summoned was summoned in sub- 
sequent Parliaments, and so was 
deemed to be a peer for life; and 
Mr. Hallam says: ‘Some were 
constantly summoned during their 
lives, none of whose posterity ever 
attained that honour.’ * 


., titles ‘Serope,’ ‘ Despencer,’ 


§ Thid. 
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Mr. Hallam and Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh both observe it was not until 
the sixteenth century that a writ of 
summons was deemed to confer an 
hereditary nobility. And, as Mr. 
Hallam observes, the course of pro- 
ceeding previous to the accession 
of Henry VII. by no means warrants 
the doctrine which was held in the 
latter end of Elizabeth’s reign. 

Indeed it was not until the latter 
end of the seventeenth century that 
it was finally established, by actual 
decision, that a writ of summons 
created an hereditary dignity. Lord 
Coke was, it is true, of that opinion, 
but, as Cruise states, ‘This doc- 
trine was controverted by Mr. 
Prynne in his Register of Parlia- 
mentary Writs; by Mr. Elsynge 
in his Manner of Holding Parlia- 
ments; and by Mr, West in his 
Enquiry into the Manner of Creating 
Peers. And it was not until the 
latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that it was actually so decided 
in the House of Lords, and then 
only of a writ of summons issued at 
the beginning of that century, in 
the reign of James I.’ ? 

While baronies were by tenure, 
the husbands of women seised of 
baronies were entitled to writs of 
summons for and liable to perform 
the services annexed to such 
baronies. But such writs of sum- 
mons did not ennoble any of their 
descendants. Writs of summons 
might have been omitted when 
the person summoned or his de- 
scendants had not a_ sufficient 
estate to support the dignity. Or 
again, if the son was not a man of 
mark and merit, then he was not 
summoned to Parliament. It is 
impossible not to see that this was 
putting the peerage upon a stronger 
footing of practical good sense than 
if it were necessarily hereditary. 

So lately as the latter part of the 


' Middle Ages, c. 8. 
3 Thid. ¢. iii. s, 38. 
* Middle Ages, c. 8. 
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seventeenth century it was resolved 
by the House of Lords that a writ 
of summons (issued in the reign 
of Edward I.) did not create an 
hereditary dignity. The Attorney- 
General argued : 


Anciently a writ of summons and 
sitting upon it did not make. a baron 
or peer. Anciently there were barons by 
tenure, but it would be hard to show that 
they were always the same. It was a 
strong proof that anciently a writ of sum- 
mons did not create a fee simple, nor give 
a right of inheritance, for then they could 
not be refused to be repeated, as they 
often were. And it was familiar to King 
Edward I. to omit the sons if they were not 
answerable to their parents.* 


And so the Lords resolved. 

It was thus not until the close of 
the sixteenth century that the doc- 
trine became established that a writ 
of summons conferred an hereditary 
nobility, and then it was only by a 
sort of prescriptive disregard of 
the courtesy and custom of the 
Crown. As Mr. Hallam observes: 


Some who do not appear to have held 
land baronies were constantly summoned 
from father to son, and thus became here- 
ditary Lords of Parliament, through a sort 
of prescriptive right, which probably was 
the foundation of extending the same pri- 
vilege afterwards to the descendants of all 
who had been once summoned. 


Nothing can be more clear than 
that the only reason why peerages 
were ever hereditary was that they 
were originally annexed to land. 
Thus Cruise says : 


All dignities or titles of honour having 
been originally annexed to lands were con- 
sidered as incorporeal hereditaments. . . . 
In conformity to this principle it was for- 
merly held that a dignity must have been 
created of a particular place. In the first 
patent of a barony the dignity is so created.® 
. . . With respect to the estate which may 
be held with a dignity, when dignities 
were annexed to the possession of certain 
castles or manors, the person seised of those 


2 Cruise, ¢. v. 8. 22. 
4 Sir J. Mackintosh says the same thing. 
® Cruise On Dignities, c. iv. 8. 1, 
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castles or manors, if he was tenant in fee 
simple, would have held the same estate in 
his dignity." 

Thus, therefore, as regarded 
either mode of creation by writ of 
summons or by patent, the peerage, 
after the extinction of the old 
baronies by tenure, was not neces- 
sarily hereditary. As regards crea- 
tions by writ of summons it clearly 
was not so at all until the end of the 
sixteenth century ; and as regards 
creations by patent, it was so only 
by reason of the terms of the patent, 
which was by the grace and favour 
of the Crown. 

And the law was still the same, 
that peerages might be expressly 
granted for life. Thus in the 
standard work upon the subject, 
Cruise On Dignities, it is stated as 
clear, that ‘the King may create a 
man or woman noble for life but 
not for years.’? Various ancient 
instances are given, and then 
some modern instances. There are 
several modern instances of digni- 
ties granted to a person for life with 
remainder over. These, be it ob- 
served, were instances of peerages 
by patent and instances of creations 
for life, although followed by re- 
mainders over. No doubt creations 
by patent were in modern times 
usually hereditary. As such crea- 
tions by patent were always a great 
favour, and usually it was desired that 
the peerage should be hereditary, 
it was usually made so; though even 
then the patent prescribed the course 
of descent. And if it said nothing 
as to heirs, then the peerage was not 
hereditary. Again, some patents— 
though for the reason already men- 
tioned rarely so—were expressly 
granted only for life.’ And many 
were so granted with remainders to 
other persons not the heirs of the 
first grantees, in which cases the 
first grantees had only peerages for 


Cruise OnDignities, c. iv. s. 6-7. 
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life.* Even as regarded peerages 
by patent, therefore, they were not 
necessarily hereditary, and were so 
only by the terms of the patents 
and the grace and favour of the 
Crown. And peerages by writ of 
summons were not so until after 
the lapse of ages they became so 
by a sort of prescription. 

Now it is impossible not to see 
that there was great practical con- 
venience and advantage in this 
system. It enabled the Crown to 
give the country the advantage of 
the services of men in the House of 
Lords who would not accept heredi- 
tary peerages. It is obvious that 
to a man with a family, without 
large property, an hereditary peer- 
age would be a serious burden. 
Such men never were intended to 
have hereditary peerages, and neve1 
had them. They were summoned 
to Parliament for life, and it was 
only those who had estates which 
could support the dignity who 
obtained hereditary peerages. No- 
thing could be more sensible or con- 
venient or advantageous to the 
country. 

The prerogative of the Crown, 
which was clear and undoubted, 
having been exercised for ages, 
existed, as all its prerogatives do 
exist, for the sake of the public 
advantage, and up to the acces- 
sion of the House of Stuart it 
was exercised usually for that ad- 
vantage. 

And when at that era it had 
become established by a sort of 
prescription that a writ of summons 
created an hereditary dignity, no 
one supposed that the prerogative 
of the Crown to create life peerages 
by patent was restrained. On 
the contrary, an unbroken chain of 
authority, from Lord Coke to Lord 
Campbell, affirmed that the prero- 
gative remained. Lord Coke again 


"i. oy. 2: 28. 
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and again declares that it is clear 
the Crown can create a peer for life.! 
So said Selden, who states distinctly 
that peerages were sanctioned for 
life.2_ So Lord Chief Baron Comyns 
in his Digest of the Law; so the 
learned Blackstone in his Commen- 
taries ; lastly, so said Lord Campbell 
in 1851; for in the House of Lords, in 
thecourse of a debate on the subject, 
he said distinctly that there was no 
doubt the Crown by its prerogative 
could create peerages for life. How 
could it be otherwise? The power 
had been exercised for ages; and so 
much so, that not until the end of 
the sixteenth century was it estab- 
lished that a peerage could be here- 
ditary without a patent expressly 
making it so. The Crown had always 
in granting peerages by patent exer- 
cisedthe power of declaring whether 
they should be descendible, and if 
so in what line ; and had constantly 
granted peerages to one for life, 
with remainder to a different line. 
Clearly it had the power of granting 
peerages for life, and when had it 
lost that power ? 

The prerogatives of the Crown, 
which exist only for the people’s 
benefit, cannot be lost merely by 
disuse, even if the prerogative in 
question had been disused, which 
it has not been, for in our own 
times there have been grants of 
peerages for life with remainders 
over. Andif ever there were con- 
stitutional reasons against the ex- 
ercise of the prerogative they ceased 
to exist after the Revolution, when 
the Crown really became responsible 
to Parliament; while, on the other 
hand, the exercise of the prerogative 
became more desirable than ever 
with reference to the advantage of 
obtaining the services of men who 
would not accept hereditary peer- 
ages. This was more especially the 
case with reference to the appellate 


‘1 Institute, 12 Reports. 
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jurisdiction of the House of Lords. 
As Lord Eldon explained, few 
eminent lawyers care to burden 
their families with hereditary peer- 
ages. And yet the House requires 
to bereplenished with great lawyers. 
Thence during the administration 
of Lord Liverpool the Government 
came unanimously to the conclusion 
that it was necessary, with a view 
to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Lords, to create life peers: and the 
intention was not carried out only 
because Lord Liverpool alone altered 
his opinion’—an alteration of opinion 
no doubt only due to prejudice, 
either in his own mind or the mind 
of the King, for certainly the weight 
of authority at that time was all 
in favour of the measure. 

In the Third Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on 
the Dignity of a Peer (1822) it is 
stated : 


The committee find it has been as- 
serted that the persons to whom dignities 
have been granted by the Crown have 
usually had therein rights of inheritance, 
although in some cases the effect of such 
grants has been specially restrained to the 
lives of the persons to whom such grants 
were made. This assertion must be under- 
stood as not extending to the dignity of 
peerage where the terms of the patent by 
which it has been created have expressed 
the contrary. 


Thus the power of the Crown to 
create peerages for life was there 
treated as beyond a doubt. As 
already shown the chain of authority 
on the question was unbroken. The 
question was investigated carefully 
by one well acquainted with the his- 
tory of the peerage, and Sir Harris 
Nicolas thus summed up his con- 
clusions on the subject : 


1. That the creation of hereditary peer- 
ages without a sufficient estate being an- 
nexed to the title to support the dignity is 
attended with positive inconvenience to the 
Government, probable danger to the consti- 


? Titles of Honour, p. 87. 


* This fact was stated by Earl Granville, on the authority of Lord Bathurst, during 
the debate on the subject in 1856. See Hansard’s Debates, vol. exl. p. 509. 
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tution, and almost certain degradation to 
the peerage. 

2. That it is desirable that the country 
should have the benefit of every descrip- 
tion of talent in the House of Lords caleu- 
lated to ensure the administration of justice 
in all the yarious cases brought before it. 

3. That the impolicy of multiplying 
hereditary peerages tends to prevent the 
Crown from placing in the House persons 
whose peculiar talents and acquirements 
would be extremely beneficial to the 
country. 

When, therefore, in 1856, the 
Government of Lord Aberdeen, 
under the advice of that eminent 
lawyer Lord Cranworth, then Lord 
Chancellor, and with the concur- 
rence of such high constitutional 
authorities as the late Lord Lans- 
downe and the present Earl Grey, 
granted a patent of life peerage to 
the late Lord Wensleydale, in order 
to secure to the country the great 
advantage of his long legal ex- 
perience in the appellate jurisdic- 
on of the House, they had no 
afterwards declared— 
that ay were raising any legal or 
constitutional question. ‘The law, 
they thought, was clear. And so it 
was. And the opposition made to 
the measure was not only utterly 
unconstitutional, but entirely un- 
warrantable and inexcusable, and 
amounted, as Earl Grey showed, 
to the assumption of an arbitrary 
power of overriding the Crown, the 
Commons, and the nation. For there 
could be no doubt that the House 
of Commons, representing the coun- 
try, was in favour of the measure, 





and therefore, in fact, the House of 


Lords arbitrarily assumed to over- 
ride the will of the nation and 
the prerogative of the Crown. In 
this instance the prerogative was 
exercised wisely and beneficially 
for the good of the people, and 
the Lords illegally set themselves 
against both. 

That the opposition to the mea- 
sure was merely a party opposition 
is manifest from the fact that it 
was led by Lord Lyndhurst and 
supported only by the Tory party ; 
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and it is not the less true because— 
from miserable personal motives— 
it was supported by Lord Campbell 
and Lord Brougham. They were 
both jealous of Lord Cranworth as 
Chancellor, and of Lord Wensley- 
dale’s superior reputation as a 
lawyer. It could not have been 
conviction which led Lord Camp- 
bell to act in the teeth of his own 
deliberate declaration five years be- 
fore, that the Crown had the power 
to create peerages for life. Though, 
indeed, it is to: be observed, that 
neither of those three noble and 
learned peers ventured to say that 
such creations were illegal. Only 
one law lord ventured to say that, 
and he was Lord St. Leonard’s, an 
eminent equity lawyer, but not a 
man with any great knowledge of 
the common law, and, moreover, 
not a man of any enlarged mind. 
He, however, may have been sin- 
cere. This is scarcely possible of 
the others. As Lord Grey showed, 
they might have addressed the 
Crown against the exercise of the 
prerogative, but they had no right to 
oppose it. And the only pretence 
for opposition was that it might be 
abused—which was equally true of 
hereditary peerages. Had not twelve 
been created at once in the reign 
of Queen Anne for party purposes, 
and had not the House of Lords 
been often coerced by the pro- 
spect of being soswamped? And 
yet as it was admitted that the 
prerogative was not abused in 
the particular instance, but that it 
was a very worthy creation, there 
was no pretence for opposing the 
exercise of the prerogative in this 
particular case. It is remarkable, 
as an instance of the absence of 
historical knowledge on the subject, 
that no reference was made to the 
undoubted historical’ fact that for 
some centuries the only creations of 
Parliamentary barons were by writ, 
and were not hereditary, Lord 
Lyndhurst, indeed, with crafty so- 
phistry, made an indirect allusion 
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to the subject of writs of summons 
in a manner studiously calculated 
to mislead. He said: ‘ To peers en- 
titled by descent to sit in this House 
the writ of summons was sometimes 
sent and sometimes discontinued.”! 
But this was totally untrue. In the 
only instance in which the Sove- 
reign omitted to issue a writ of 
summons to a peer entitled to sit 
as a baron by tenure, patent or 
descent, the House refused to sit 
until he was summoned. The cases 
in which summonses were discon- 
tinued were, as Lord Lyndhurst 
must have known, cases of peerages 
only created by writ of summons, 
and so not hereditary. He said, 
indeed, ‘There are cases in which 
peers have been summoned for a 
single Parliament,’ &c. But he well 
knew that, as Hallam pointed out, 
the writ of summons in every case 
is in terms only for a single Parlia- 
ment, and that, in fact, they were 
for centuries, in cases of peerages, 
only created by writ of summons, 
renewable for life, and only for life. 
He sought to explain this away 
by saying, ‘In those times the 
Crown exercised the power of dis- 
pensing with the laws,’ &c. Thus 
representing to the Lords, that the 
system which had existed, as Hal- 
lam shows, for centuries, and even 
down to our own times, was con- 
trary to law. In vain the authority 
of Coke, of Selden, of Blackstone, 
and of Hale was appealed to. In 
vain the modern precedents of crea- 
tions of peerages for life with re- 
mainder over. No argument, no 
precedent availed against a party 
majority. Well did Lord Glenelg 
say, with caustic sarcasm : 


There never was such a demolition of 
legal authority as had been effected by the 
legal authorities in that House. 


The only reason why peerages for 
life had not for some centuries been 
granted separately was, that these 


1 Hansard, vol. exl. p. 505. 
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peerages had never been granted 
at all in modern times except to 
persons who either had estates or 
were connected with families which 
had estates sufficient to support an 
hereditary dignity. But when cases 
arose of deserving persons who did 
not happen to be in that position, 
what was to prevent the Crown 
exercising its prerogative of grant- 
ing peerages for life? In this case 
if Lord Wensleydale had happened 
to have a cousin with estates fit for 
the dignity of a peer, and the patent 
had been to himself for life and 
then to his cousin and his heirs, 
there would, it was said, have been 
no objection, though as regarded 
Lord Wensleydale the effect: would 
have been precisely the same ! 

Could anything be conceived 
more absurd than an opposition 
upon such grounds ? 

Lord Grey moved the following 
amendment : 


That the highest legal authorities having 
concurred in declaring the Crown to possess 
the power of making peerages for life, and 
this power having in some cases been exer- 
cised in former times, the House of Lords 
would not be justified in assuming the 
illegality of the patent, and in refusing 
upon that assumption to permit him to take 
his seat as a peer.” 


And the noble Earl supported the 
amendment in a speech of great 
force, in which he urged that the 
House would be assuming arbitrary 
power if—unless it was beyond a 
doubt that the patent was illegal— 
they should refuse to give effect to 
the royal writ of summons. 

If the prerogative was to be exer- 
cised at all, it would be difficult to 
conceive an instance in which it 
could have been more usefully 
exercised than in that of Lord 
Wensleydale, a retired judge of 
high reputation and independent 
fortune. 

However, what weight, argument, 
precedent, or authority could pre- 


2 Thid. vol. exl. p. 1179. 
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vail against a party majority? In 
vain Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Grey argued with all the weight of 
their great constitutional authority. 
In vain the authority of Lord 
Campbell himself in 1851 — only 
five years before—was appealed to. 
In vain was all legal and constitu- 
tional authority on the subject 
cited; a party majority prevailed, 
and carried a resolution : 


That neither the patent nor the writ of 
summons issued thereon gave a right to sit 
in that House. 


The House had no authority to 
come to such a resolution, and it 
was wholly illegal and unconstitu- 
tional. They had no sort of autho- 
rity to pronounce either upon the 
patent or the writ of summons; and 
Lord Campbell admitted that the 
writ of summons by itself would 
have conferred a right the House 
could not resist. The patent was a 
grant from the Crown, over which 
they had no authority. This had 
been laid down by Lord Holt and the 
Court of Queen’s Bench after the 
Revolution, an authority of which, 
as Hallam observed : 


The principle will never be controverted 
by anyone acquainted with the original 
constitution of this country." 


Nevertheless it was utterly set 
at nought by the House of Lords 
on this occasion. The courts of law 
had declared that a peerage was a 
legal right, like an estate, and that 
a grant of it could only be set aside 
by a legal judgment of a court of 
law, subject, of course, to an appeal 
to the House of Lords as a judicial 
tribunal, but only as an appellate 
tribunal. The House of Lords had 
no original power to determine on 
men’s rights, still less to vote them 
away—as a political assembly—by 
a mere party majority. This view 
has always been recognised as 
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sound by the highest legal and 
constitutional authorities. But the 
House of Lords refused even to con- 
sult the judges. They resolved to 
decide it, and did decide it, by a mere 
party majority. They pretended to 
have the right—as a mere political 
assembly—without reference to any 
judicial authority, to determine 
against the royal prerogative and 
the right of the individual, and 
they resolved not only that the 
grant was illegal, but that the writ 
of summons conveyed no right, 
which they had no authority to 
consider. 

Of course such a resolution carried 
no authority. 

The following protest was signed 
by Lord Cranworth, Earl Granville, 
the Earl of Harrowby, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Glenelg, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, and others: 


1. Because as the order of reference did 
not direct any enquiry whether a writ of 
summons would entitle Lord Wensleydale 
to sit and vote in this House, the Report 
purports to decide a question not submitted. 

2. Because, according to the uniform 
opinions of the highest legal authorities for 
about two centuries and a half, the Crown 
has the prerogative of creating a peer for 
life, with all the privileges of the hereditary 
peerage, except that of transmitting his 
honour to his descendants. 

3. Because the creation of a peerage for 
life, with a limitation in the patent to col- 
lateral relations, has been common even in 
modern times, and no such patent would 
have been valid if the prerogative con- 
tended for did not exist. 

4. Because any subject who has received 
a writ of summons to this House is en- 
titled to take his seat.* 


It is impossible not to feel the 
force of this grave and weighty 
protest, and we deeply lament that 
the Government did not disregard 
the resolution and uphold Lord 
Wensleydale in taking his seat 
in spite of it, which it was well 


' Middle Ages, c. viii. And see the Banbury case in Lord Raymond's Reports; and 
in Cruise On Dignities, 
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known he would have been ready 
todo. The resolution had no bind- 
ing force at all. All the writers on 
the subject lay down that the House 
has no authority to consider a peer- 
age case unless it is referred to it 
by the Crown, and that even then 
its opinion is a mere opinion, and 
has no judicial consequence. The 
House of Lords can only determine 
judicially upon appeal, and the 
proper course to impeach a royal 
grant is by writ of scire facias, which 
is carried before all the judges in 
a Court of Error, and then goes to 
the House of Lords, not as a poli- 
tical assembly, but as a judicial 
tribunal, bound to consult the 
judges, and to determine according 
to legal authority. The resolution 
of the House, therefore, was legally 
impotent. Nevertheless the Go- 
vernment yielded to it, and gave 
Lord Wensleydale an_ hereditary 
peerage, which was of no manner of 
use, as he had no heir to inherit it. 

It seems to have been assumed 
after this that the question must be 
settled by legislation, and that the 
power to create life peers must be 
conferred by Parliament, and so we 
see from time to time Life Peerage 
Bills introduced. 

This view, however, involves the 
obvious absurdity that whereas 
there is no restriction on the crea- 
tion of hereditary peerages, there 
is no power to create a peerage 
, ‘for life.’ Yet the only argument 
against that power is its hability 
to abuse. As if every holder of a 
peerage did not hold it for his life, 
so far as he is concerned, and as if 
all the motives that could operate 
upon him must not operate during 
his life. In an age of turbulence 
and force, when a peer was nothing 
unless he was a great territorial 
magnate, with hundreds of armed 
retainers, and strong castles and 
fortresses to protect himself against 
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an arbitrary sovereign, it was very 
important that his dignity, like his 
estates, should be hereditary. The 
dignity was originally annexed to 
the estate and went with it. But 
in our own age, when the fittest 
persons to be peers may have no 
estates or land, or small estates and 
perhaps large families, it is idle to 
make it a condition of a peerage 
that it should be hereditary ; and, 
on the other hand, the peer will not 
be a whit less independent because 
his heirs are free from a dangerous 
and cumbrous burden. Besides, 
we know that in our own times the 
Crown really exercises its preroga- 
tive at the advice of a Minister re- 
sponsible to the House of Commons, 
and still more to public opinion. 
What reasonable chance is there 
that it will ever be very seriously 
abused? On the other hand, the 
substantial advantages to be secured 
by its exercise are manifest and 
numerous. There are men of all 
professions who are not willing to 
take hereditary peerages and whose 
presencein the House of Lords would 
be of immense advantage. The con- 
tinual accession of such men would 
tend to bring it more into accord with 
the great body of the nation and the 
other House of Parliament. In a 
political view this would be of in- 
calculable advantage to the public. 
With reference to the judicial func- 
tions of the House there would be 
an immense advantage in the addi- 
tion of half a score of life peers. 
The present condition of the House 
as an appellate tribunal is simply a 
scandal to the profession and a 
grievous injury to the nation. A 
few law lords—not one of them 
an eminent common lawyer, three 
of them equity lawyers, and the 
fourth a Scotch law lord—can over- 
rule the unanimous judgment of the 
fifteen judges of England.' Nay, 
a majority of one in a ‘house’ com- 


‘This point is put with great force by the Lord Chief Justice of England in his 
able and interesting Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the Judicature Bill, 
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posed of three can do it, and perhaps 
one of them a Scotch judge, wholly 
ignorant of English law. The result 
is that the judgments of the supreme 
appellate tribunal have less authority 
than the judgments they overrule, 
and, of course, the necessary conse- 
quence is to unsettle and degrade 
the law. For such a scandalous 
state of things there is no remedy 
but the exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative. Life Peerage Bills are pro- 
posed session after session in vain. 
But why should a great prerogative 
of the Crown, useful and salutary 
for the public good, be sacrificed to 
a party majority in the House of 
Lords? The Government of Lord 
Aberdeen committed a great error in 
the course they took. They should 
not have yielded. They should have 
upheld Lord Wensleydale in taking 
his seat, and no opposition which 
could have been made could pos- 
sibly have been successful. What- 
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ever resolutions the House passed, 
the Crown should have disregarded 
them as the Court of King’s Bench 
disregarded the resolution on the 
Banbury case. It is not too late to 
take a similar course. We have a 
bolder Minister than Lord Aber- 
deen; Lord Granville, who upheld 
the royal prerogative in a speech of 
consummate ability, and the Duke 
of Argyll, who spoke on the sub- 
ject with unanswerable force, are 
members of his Cabinet. Let them 
advise the Crown to grant a life 
peerage to Sir William Erle or 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, or any 
other of the eminent men who 
would accept it, and they will soon 
see, let the House of Lords do what 
it likes, how the country will sup- 
port the Government and resist any 
attempts of that House to overrule 
the prerogative of the Crown and 
to suppress the rights of the sub- 
ject. 
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A PILGRIMAGE 


HE halidom of a great saint is 

always a district of more than 
usual interest. Its architectural 
relics are frequently of striking 
character and of great antiquity. 
Customs and ceremonies, forgotten 
elsewhere, often linger about the 
shrine with which they were once 
connected, shattered and even de- 
stroyed as that may be; and above 
all, the country is certain to contain 
those early and picturesque tradi- 
tions which, however they may 
have arisen, connect the saint and 
his story with the surrounding na- 
tural features, the hills, the rocks, 
and the streams. Local folk-lore, 
having its roots far back in the soil 
of heathenism, has almost always 
been gathered into and made a 
portion of the religious legend. 
History again, and her handmaid 
geography, nowhere reflect such 
light on one another as in such a 
district. 

There is no such ‘ terra sancta’ in 
any part of Great Britain, perhaps 
none in Christendom, more remark- 
able than Dewisland, as the hundred 
is called—the land of Dewi (the 
Welsh form of David)—a territory 
which, like Ireland, all noxious 
creatures are forbidden to enter, 
though it is said that in this respect 
the power of the saint is losing 
somewhat of its ancient force. The 
land of the great patron of Wales, 
the only Welsh or Cornish saint 
who has received a formal place in 
the calendars of the Western Church, 
is in itself so wild and isolated, the 
coast which bounds it is one of such 
surpassing grandeur, and the mys- 
terlous relics of days far more 
primitive than those of the saint— 
cromlechs, rude stone shafts, and 
cliff castles—are here so numerous, 
that these attractions would alone 
be sufficient to draw the antiquary 
or the lover of nature to the pro- 
montory of St. David’s—with the 
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exception of the Land’s End, the 
most westerly headland of Great 
Britain. But to these must be 
added the historical interest of the 
district, the traces yet lingering in 
it of the real St. David, besides 
those which mark his legendary 
story; and the wonderful group of 
buildings over which the cathedral 
presides, clustered in the hollow of 
a wild valley and backed by rocky 
hills of true mountainous outline. 
The place was always remote and 
difficult of access, and the toils and 
dangers encountered by pilgrims to 
the shrine gave rise to the saying 
that two visits to St. David’s 
equalled the merit of one visit to 
Rome : 
Meneviam pete bis, Romam adire si vis, 
Equa merces tibi redditur hic et ibi. 
Roma semel quantum dat bis Menevia 
taatum. 

A glance at the map will show 
at once the extreme westerly posi- 
tion of St. David’s. It is the point 
at which the British coast ap- 
proaches most nearly to that of 
Treland, and the outlines of the 
Wicklow hills are occasionally seen 
across the Channel, here not quite 
fifty miles in breadth. St. David’s 
Head, the Octopitarum of Ptolemy, 
is itself the northernmost point of 
a broad promontory, separating the 
beautiful Bay of St. Bride’s from 
that of Abereiddy. The coast of 
the promontory is broken into nu- 
merous small bays and _ inlets, 
guarded by lofty walls of rock, the 
dark colour of which contrasts 
finely with the surf that breaks 
against them. These rocks, which 
belong to the Cambrian series, the 
most ancient sedimentary rocks 
known to geologists, and which ex- 
tend throughout Dewisland, indicate 
that the territory of St. David has 
existed as an island in more than 
one primeval sea, when (except the 
few points at which they also ap- 
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pear—only in Wales, and at the 
Prawle and Bolt, the extreme 
southern headlands of Devonshire) 
the rest of Britain was still in 
course of formation beneath the 
waves. The surface formed by the 
Cambrian rocks is comparatively 
level; but over the district, some- 
times parallel with the coast, yet 
extending far inland, masses of 
igneous rock, greenstones, and por- 
phyries have broken upwards and 
form rocky eminences, of no very 
great height, but occasionally, as in 
Carn Llidi, of the grandest and 
boldest outline, resembling in gene- 
ral character the granite tors that 
rise from the high table-land of 
Dartmoor. The open country is 
intersected by deep valleys, through 
which streamlets find their way to 
the sea, the most important of which 
are the Solva and the Alan. The 


latter is the river on which stands 
the Cathedral of St. David’s. 

The character of the country is 
seen at once from one of the rocky 


heights, and best of all from the 
peaked, jagged Carn Llidi— the 
‘rock of the black lion,’ or the 
“rock of the black host,’ as the 
name is variously interpreted. It 
is a wide-horizoned district —for 
the eye ranges over half Pembroke- 
shire, including the farther coast of 
St. Bride’s Bay, and seaward looks 
straight across to Ireland. The 
bare landscape, treeless, but with 
good corn land; the lines of stone 
enclosures; the brown moors, with 
their masses of broken rock and 
water plashes; the blown sands, 
and the ‘grisly, fiendy rockés blake’ 
of the coast recal the scenery of 
the Orkneys, of the remoter parts 
of Britanny and Cornwall, and still 
more of the western coast of Scot- 
Jand. In common with all similar 
regions, and partly owing to its 
monotonous landward colouring, 
Dewisland has a grave, half-sad 
expression, which, toward the twi- 
light of a stormy day, is greatly in- 
creased by the whitened walls and 
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roofs of the scattered farms. The 
slated roofs are said to be preserved 
and strengthened by this whitening, 
and are thus better able to with. 
stand the strong winds that con- 
stantly sweep over the country. 
The air, bracing as it is, is soft and 
exquisitely pure. There is little or 
no frost. Very large hydrangeas 
display their pink and blue flowers 
within the stone walls of many a 
cottage garden, and the ilex, where 
it has been planted, grows to a con- 
siderable size. This mildness of cli- 
mate, if we are to believe that it 
existed at the earlier periods of the 
historical era, cannot have been 
without its influence on the primi- 
tive settlement of the coast, and 
may partly account for the many 
‘cyttiau,’ or hut-circles, enclosures, 
and cliff castles, which bear witness 
to a considerable ancient popula- 
tion. It may well be remembered, 
too, in considering the lives of the 
first Christian solitaries and ascetics, 
among whom was St. David him- 
self, who founded their oratories in’ 
this remote district. 

Such a country as this, wild and 
bare as it is, is one of those over 
which the sky-changes are most 
numerous and impressive. Every 
cloudlet, or the faintest break of 
light, produces its effect; and 
turning seaward, where the mo- 
notony of colouring at once dis- 
appears, nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the varying light and 
shadow, the half-veiling mists and 
the bursts of sunshine, as they fol- 
low each other along the lines of 
the rocky headlands and far over 
the open sea. From Carn Llidi the 
whole extent of coast is in sight, 
beyond a foreground of heath and 
fern, strewn with rocky fragments, 
and stretching away to the dark 
cliffs of St. David’s Head, marked 
by its stone rampart, ‘ Clawd-y- 
milwyr’—the ‘ Warrior’s Dyke ’— 
within which rise foundations of 
huts, cushioned with sea pink, and 
whitened by foam flakes carried by 
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the wind across the headland. Here 
it is seen that off the whole coast 
lie numerous rocky islands. The 
largest and most important is Ram- 
sey, with a fine mountainous out- 
line, and a range of cliff precipices 
on its seaward front, haunted in 
spring and summer by myriads of 
sea-birds, whose eggs are taken 
with as much zeal as in Norway 
or the Feroe Islands, and with 
hardly less difficulty. Seals fre- 
quent the caverns at the base of 
the cliffs; and it is said that no 
long time since as many as forty, 
young and old, were taken in one 
night, after a net had been stretched 
across the mouth of the cave. 
These cliff ranges are grander 
than those of the mainland; but 
they are less dangerous to seamen 
than the smaller rocks which lie 
of the north side of Ramsey, 
known as ‘The Bishop and his 
Clerks ’—of course with a reference 
to the neighbouring ‘ bishopstool ’ 
of St. David’s. Ringed with surf, 
they rise black and splintered, and 
‘are not withoute some small qui- 
risters, who shewe not themselves 
but at spring tydes and calme 
seas. . . . The Bishop and these his 
Clerkes preache deadly doctrine to 
their winter audience, such poor 
seafaring men as are forcyd thether 
by tempest; onlie in one thing they 
are to be commended, they keep 
residence better than the rest of the 
canons of that see are wont to do.’! 
The Sound of Ramsey, between the 
island and the mainland, is filled 
with dangerous currents and eddies, 
and is not always easy of crossing. 
Beyond the island stretches away the 
Dewisland coast, with its head- 
lands, its narrow ‘ porths’ or ha- 
vens, and its solitary ruined chapels, 
all connected with St. David, and 
at all of which seamen were accus- 
tomed to make offerings. Then 
follows the sweep of St. Bride’s 
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Bay; and off the mainland, at its 
southern point, the islands of Sko- 
mar and Skogholm—recalling the 
Danes and Norsemen by whom for 
more than one century they were fre- 
quented, and from whom they re- 
ceived their present names. Against 
the horizon, on the farther shore of 
St. Bride’s Bay, rise the ruined 
towers of Roche Castle, one of the 
many strongholds raised by the 
Norman conquerors for securing 
the subjection of South Wales. 
Thus the view from Carn Liidi 
presents existing relics, and sug- 
gests recollections, of the different 
races who have at various times 
possessed and frequented the dis- 
trict. The heathen Northmen paid 
little reverence to St. David or his 
cathedral. More than once they 
plundered the church and the 
*‘ House of the Clerks;’ but it is 
probable that the shrine of the 
great Welsh saint formed a certain 
bond of union between the Welsh- 
men of Dyfed and their Norman 
lords, and that the common rever- 
ence paid to it was not without 
effect in bringing the two races 
into better harmony—so far as such 
harmony was ever attained. 

In this wild country, low in the 
hollow of the valley, the upper part 
of its tower just visible from Carn 
Llidi, and the stream of the Alan 
almost washing its western front, 
stands the great cathedral—‘ T 
Dewi,’ as it was called—the ‘ House 
of David;’ regarded for long ages by 
all true Welshmen as the most sa- 
cred spot in Britain. There are two 
very striking views, from the north- 
east and from the south-east, of 
the cathedral and the group of 
surrounding buildings. Upon each 
of these views the stranger comes 
almost suddenly, owing to the steep 
fall of the river valley. Some trees 
cluster round the church on its 
north side, and, from their absence 


* From Owen's MS. quoted in Fenton's Pembrokeshire. A lighthouse has been erected 
on the south Bishop rock. 
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elsewhere, give an additional charm 
to the scene. In front extends the 
cathedral, chiefly dating from the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
though the upper part of its tower, 
and nearly all its window tracery, 
built and inserted at a later period, 
give a Decorated character to its 
general exterior. The Lady chapel 
and adjoining portions are still in 
picturesque ruin. The restoration 
of the main body of the church, its 
nave and choir, is rapidly advanc- 
ing. That of the choir and pres- 
bytery is complete. The nave, of 
transitional architecture, with a 
range of lofty clerestory arches 
much enriched, and with an elabo- 
rate oaken roof of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which for the grace and in- 
tricacy of its peculiar ornament has 
no parallel in this country, is gra- 
dually recovering its ancient dignity 
and beauty. The warm colour of 
the stone of which the cathedral is 
built throughout combines with 
the richness of ornament to give an 


unusual air of completion to the 


interior. The eye does not seek, as 
elsewhere, for the additional decora- 
tions of fresco and polychrome; 
and even the bright hues of stained 
glass are not in too sharp contrast 
with the purples and dark greys of 
the sandstone. This stone, belong- 
ing to the ancient Cambrian rocks 
before mentioned, is brought from 
Caerfae, one of the most picturesque 
of the many small bays that indent 
the shore. No other important 
building in Great Britain is built of 
such primitive stone. Its use gives 
an additional and a fitting distinc- 
tion to St. David's. 

A gatehouse with an enormous 
octagonal tower, so vast that, as has 
been suggested with much probabil- 
ity, it may have served as a cam- 
panile, opens to the close from the 
crest of the hill. In the level of 
the valley and across the river, but 
closely adjoining the cathedral, with 
which it groups in every view, are 
the ruins of the bishop’s palace—a 
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vast and once magnificent structure, 
with a central court or quadrangle, 
now turfed with the brightest green 
sward, and a hall not unworthy of 
the most princely of prelates. The 
composition bears ample testimony 
to the taste and architectural skill 
of Bishop Gower, by whom the 
palace was built in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. Its outer walls are 
crested by a parapet of open arches, 
most striking in the ruined con- 
dition of the palace, and especially 
by moonlight. The architectural 
group is completed by the chapel of 
St. Mary’s College, on the north 
side of the cathedral. This, like 
the palace, is a ruin; but the walls, 
with a lofty and slender tower, re- 
main entire, and contribute ad. 
ditional varieties of outline to the 
wonderful assemblage of buildings. 
No familiarity seems to lessen their 
effect. The lonely situation; the 
wild background ; the picturesque 
grouping, and the rich details, es- 
pecially of the palace; the sharp 
contrast of the stately cathedral 
with the ferny hill-side close at 
hand, and the green river-holms 
dotted with black cattle; the ex- 
quisite colouring grey ruin, 
ivied walls, haunted by myriads of 
jackdaws, and tufted with pink 
valerian ; the clear atmosphere, and 
the great arch of sky—day after 
day all these are seen and enjoyed 
with fresh delight and increasing 
wonder. The most unquestioning 
and least ‘ historical’ of minds can 
hardly help asking how it happened 
that such a cathedral and such a 
group of buildings were raised in 
this extreme corner of the land; or 
desiring to know something more 
of the Saint whose ‘ house’ it is, 
and to whose shrine pilgrims once 
found their way from all parts of 
Christendom. 

Before attempting to trace, so 
far as that is possible, the history 
of St. David, it will be well to re- 
enter the church, and like those 
earlier pilgrims to visit what still re- 
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mains of the shrine. The shrine 
of a great saint usually consisted of 
at least three very distinct portions : 
(1) the stone base or foundation, a 
sort of altar tomb, on which rested 
(z) the feretory or portable shrine, 
plated with gold or silver, en- 
riched with jewels, and containing 
the actual relics of the saint. The 
feretory was ordinarily hidden by 
(3) a lofty covering of wood, carved 
and illuminated, which was raised 
by means of a pulley whenever the 
shrine was exhibited. The most 
usual position for a shrine of great 
importance was at the back of the 
high altar, between that and the 
extreme eastern end of the church. 
The shrines, for example, of St. 
Thomas at Canterbury and of the 
Confessor in Westminster Abbey 
were thus placed. In the Cathe- 
drals of Llandaff and of St. David’s, 
however, it does not appear that 
the shrines of St. Teilo or St. 
David occupied this position at any 
time. At Llandaff the shrine of 
St. Teilo most probably stood on 
the south side of the presbytery. 
At St. David’s the shrine of the 
patron saint of Wales was on the 
north side of the presbytery, occu- 
pying the whole of the second bay 
counting from the west. What now 
remains of the shrine is only the 
stone foundation on which the fere- 
tory rested. This consists, toward 
the presbytery, of a table resting on 
three low pointed arches, with deep 
quatrefoils in the spandrels. Three 
Early English arches, in which were 
anciently painted figures of St. 
David, St. Patrick, and St. Denis, 
rise at the back of the table, and 
divide it from the aisle. The wall 
of the shrine toward the aisle has 
at the base three round-headed 
arches, and quatrefoils in the upper 
part. There can be no doubt that 


what we now see is part of the 
shrine begun by Bishop Richard de 
Carew in 1275; and it was before 
it, then in all its fresh splendour, 
that Edward I. and his queen 
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Eleanor paid their vows and made 
their offerings when they visited 
St. David’s in 1284, after the fa- 
mous subjection of the Welsh 
princes. The quatrefoils in front 
and at the back of the shrine are 
now partly closed; but they seem 
to have been once sufficiently open 
to admit the passage of the hand 
into a small space at the back of 
each, in which offerings were de- 
posited. No long time since, stones 
remained in the aisle, indented by 
the knees of the long train of pil- 
grims who century after century 
had prayed there. In 1086, after 
the first translation of St. David, 
the date of which is uncertain, his 
feretory or portable shrine was 
stolen from the church, carried out 
of the ‘dinas’ or city, and broken 
up, of course for the sake of its 
gold and jewels. Of the fate of the 
later feretory nothing is known; 
nor are we anywhere told what 
became of the relics of St. David in 
the sixteenth century. The shrine 
was carried in solemn processions 
by the chantry priests; and the 
burgesses of St. David’s were bound 
in time of war to follow the 
bishop with it for one day’s journey. 
It does not appear that on any 
occasion the shrine was conveyed 
beyond the limits of the halidom. 
The shrine of St. David was es- 
pecially frequented by pilgrims 
from all parts of Wales; and it is 
somewhat remarkable that while 
certain of the saints’ wells on the 
coast retain some portion of their 
ancient honour, no tradition is 
connected with the resting-place of 
the great saint, and no relic of the 
reverence once paid to it yet lingers. 
It is remembered that, not many 
yearssince, an offering of money was 
placed in one of the quatrefoiled 
openings by a stranger who knelt 
before the shrine, and who, as it 
was believed, was ‘a great lord’ on 
a pilgrimage of penitence; but the 
last vestige of local reverence seems 
to have died out about the begin- 
GG2 
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ning of the present century. At 
that time two old sisters who 
lived at a farm-house in the neigh- 
bourhood, when they visited the 
Cathedral on Good Friday used to 
put off their ‘clogs,’ or wooden 
shoes, at the top of the steps lead- 
ing to the churchyard, and to walk 
barefooted down them and into the 
church. In this manner pilgrims 
formerly approached the shrine. 
No such tradition of respect now 
clings to it. But little honoured as 
St. David my be in his own country, 
we may well pause with reverence 
before the place so long regarded as 
that of his rest. Setting aside the 
legend that has grown up round his 
name, enough of truth is discover- 
able through the mists of antiquity 
to assure us that the prominence 
formerly assigned to him was not 
misplaced. From the school of 
learning and religion established 
here by him were sent forth some 
of the best and most active of the 
Trish missionary saints. If it be 
impossible to tread ‘the barren 
rocks of Iona’ without emotion, the 
old land of St. David, whence came 
the traditions and the teaching that 
St. Columbkille carried northward, 
may be regarded with at least an 
equal interest. 

The Life of St. David was com- 
piled from ancient sources, as it is 
asserted, and probably within the 
last decade of the eleventh century, 
by Rhyddmarch, bishop of the see. 
Rhyddmarch’s Life was re-written 
in more classic style, ‘ scholastico 
stilo,’ by Giraldus Cambrensis, the 
famous Archdeacon of Brecknock ; 
and one or two more Lives of the 
saint, of less importance, are in ex- 
istence. All, however, are founded 
on that by Rhyddmarch, which, 
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whatever amount of truth it may 
contain, is so full of palpable legend 
that it can only be accepted as re- 
cording the belief held about St. 
David at the time it was written. 
From other sources we glean the 
few facts of his history which may 
be looked upon as fairly ascer- 
tained.! 

It is impossible to fix with 
certainty any date in the life of 
St. David. According to the An- 
nales Cambrie he held a council 
in the year 569, and died in 601. 
These dates are probably accurate. 
They harmonise sufficiently well 
with other and contemporary state- 
ments ; and we may fairly enough 
regard the period between about 
530 and 601 as that in which 
St. David lived. Throughout this 
period the English conquest was in 
progress. The kingdom of Wessex 
had gradually pushed forward its 
boundaries ; and between the years 
577 and 584 it advanced to the 
Severn, thus separating the Welsh 
principalities from the still British 
Damnonia, then comprising Somer- 
set, Devon, and Cornwall. The 
British Church, during this time 
of conquest and of narrowing do- 
minion, underwent many changes. 
It is probable that in the later days 
of the Romans, and for a short time 
afterwards, there was an episcopal 
see at Caerleon on Usk, presiding 
over the whole province of Britannia 
Secunda, the modern Wales. After 
the English conquests had narrowed 
the British border, the condition of 
Wales became greatly altered. The 
principalities of Gwynedd, of Powys, 
of Dyfed, and of Gwent arose ; and 
soon afterwards an episcopal see 
was established in each principality, 
the limits of the diocese and of the 


1 The most complete, and indeed exhaustive, work on St. David's, to which all subse- 
quent writers are largely indebted, is Messrs. Jones and Freeman's History and Antiqui- 
ties of St. David’s—a quarto volume published in 1856. Material for the early history 
of the see has been carefully brought together in the first volume of Councils and Eccle- 
siastical Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland, edited by Messrs. Haddan & 


Stubbs (1869). 
of great value. 


Dr. Todd's Life of St. Patrick (1864) contains many incidental notices 
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principality being identical. The 
ancient see at Caerleon became ex- 
tinct; and the whole change was 
thus one from Roman to British 
rganisation. The four sees thus 
established were those which still 
exist in Wales—Bangor, St. Asaph, 
St. David’s, and Liandaff. St. David 
was himself the founder and the 
first bishop of the see which bears 
his name, 

The lives of St. David make him 
the son of Sannde, son of Ceredig, 
one of those chieftains, perhaps of 
Strathclyde, who drove the Irish 
Picts from Wales. Ceredig gave 
his own name to Cardiganshire, 
and Welsh genealogists traced his 
descent from a sister of the Virgin 
Mary.' The mother of David, 
according to the same authorities, 
was Nonna or Non, descended like 
his father from the royal race. 
These genealogies are to be regarded 
with the utmost suspicion; but 
they are probably truthful in so far 
as they make David a native of his 
own district. That Dewisland is 
fall of sites associated with the life 
of David does not perhaps prove 
much. The traditional scene of his 
birth is marked by a well and 
ruined chapel dedicated to his 
mother St. Non. They are distant 
but a few yards from each other, 
and are placed on the slope of a 
green combe, a little above the edge 
of the cliffs that stretch northward 
from Caerfae. In front opens the 
bay; and at the back the combe 
rises and folds round, so that the 
place has what shelter is attainable 
on so exposed a coast. The well is 
covered with a plain barrel vault, 
which was restored during the last 
century. At the side is a square 
recess, in which may have been 
deposited such offerings of ‘ pins 
and pebbles’ as were formerly 
made. Ferns tufted in the wall 
hang over the water, which is still 
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held to be of great virtue in the 
cure of certain disorders. The 
chapel, a small parallelogram, like 
some of the earliest Irish oratories, 
has large and rude blocks of stone 
in its foundations. Beneath the 
altar, according to the story in 
Rhyddmarch’s Life, was a part of a 
stone which leaped from the head of 
St. Non to her feet at the birth of 
David. Another well which had 
once a great celebrity is in the 
valley of the Alan, a little above 
the place where it opens to the 
sea. The spring, which burst 
from the ground to supply water 
for the baptism of St. David, 
changed once or twice according to 
the Lives, with due consideration 
for its nationality, into mead or 
metheglin. . 

The chief place in the district, 
however, was ‘Yr Henllwyn’ or 
‘Hen Mynyw,’ the ‘old bush.’ There 
St. David ‘was taught the psalms 
and the lessons and the public 
prayers ;’ and there his fellow dis- 
ciples saw ‘a pigeon with a golden 
beak instructing him and playing 
about him.’ Afterwards he became 
a scholar in the so-called ‘ college ’ 
of Paulinus at Whitland in Caer- 
marthenshire. Paulinus or ‘Paol 
hén’ (the old) was, according to 
Welsh hagiology, one of the great 
teachers of his age; and Teilo, the 
saint of Llandaff, is mentioned as 
one of David’s fellow-disciples. 
Such statements can only be re- 
ceived with hesitation; but the 
existence of Paulinus, at any rate, 
seems to be confirmed by the in- 
scription on a stone found near 
Llandewi-Brefi in Cardiganshire, 
which commemorates a person of 
that name in two rough hexa- 
meters : 

Servator fidaci, Patrieque semper amator 
Hie Paulinus iacit cultor pientissimus 
aequi. 


Tradition (not the Lives) farther 


* The genealogy is given in the ‘ Buchedd Dewi Sant,’ a Welsh Life of St, David, 
printed in Rees’ Lives of the Cambro-British Saints, 1853. 
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asserts that David became bishop 
or archbishop of Caerleon; and 
that, owing to the ‘too great fre- 
qaency of people’ there, and to the 
neighbourhood of the pagan Eng- 
lish, he removed the see to Mynyw, 
Latinised into Menevia, the site of 
the present Cathedral. 

‘Mynyw’ signifies a ‘bramble 
bush ;’ and the name is so far ap- 
propriate that the wild land round 
St. David’s is still famous for its 
bramble berries. The present St. 
David’s became afterwards known 
as Menevia, but the older settlement 
was at some little distance, although 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Wherever it was, it has been re- 
garded by Stukeley and many later 
antiquaries, as the site of the 
Roman Menapia, which  Stukeley 
made the birthplace of the famous 
Carausius—thus ‘ venturing,’ in his 
own words, ‘to restore to St. 
David’s one true Briton more.’ 
Unfortunately the existence of Me- 


napia is only made known to us by 


an Iter in the de Situ Britannia 
attributed to Richard of Cirencester, 
a work which the ablest modern 
investigators, including the editor 
of Richard’s Speculum Historiale, 
pronounce unhesitatingly to be a 
clumsy forgery. No Roman relics 
whatever have been discovered at 
or near St. David’s; and although 
it has been suggested that the 
foundations of the Roman town 
may have been covered by the 
blown sands which extend for some 
distance inland on the south side of 
St. David’s Head, the fact that no 
mention of any ‘ancient’ building 
occurs in the Lives, or in any writing 
of Giraldus, who is eloquent on the 
Roman relics at Caerleon, renders 
it more than probable that the 
Roman Menapia is in all respects a 
city of cloudland—no unfit birth- 
place for the Carausius of Stukeley. 
But if Menapia thus disappears, 
‘Hén Mynyw’ still remains. It 
seems most likely tkat this place 
really stood on the tract now co- 
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vered with blown sand, and that 
the advance of the sand caused its 
final desertion. At any rate, when 
David determined on founding a 
church or monastery in his native 
district, he did not choose the ‘ old 
bush,’ where he had been first 
taught—where, according to the 
legends, Gildas, the ‘ wisest of Bri- 
tons,’ recognised the future sanctity 
of David before his birth ; and from 
the shore near which St. Patrick, who 
had proposed settling in Wales, 
was shown in vision the whole of 
Ireland as the scene of his own 
labours, and was told that Wales 
was reserved for another teacher— 
but sought what was then perhaps 
the more complete seclusion of the 
valley of the Alan, the ‘Vallis Ro- 
sina,’ ‘Glyn Rosyn,’ as the Lives 
call it, no doubt from the Welsh 
‘Rhés,’ a moorland. Of the con- 
dition of Wales at this time we 
know very little. Stories recorded 
in the Lives, and remains still ex- 
isting in the country, may perhaps 
indicate that the district round 
Hén Mynyw was then wild and 
unsettled, a land of many small 
chieftains, constantly at feud with 
each other. David is said to have 
been greatly troubled by a certain 
Boia and his wife, the traces of 
whose fortress are pointed out on 
the summit of a rock named ‘ Cle- 
gyr Foia,’ ‘Boia’s Rock,’ between 
St. David’s and the sea. Local 
tradition goes on to assert that a 
smaller ‘strength, overhanging 
the valley of the Alan, and much 
nearer St. David’s, was constructed 
by the saint for the protection of 
his ‘family,’ as the inmates and 
dependents of a religious house 
were then called collectively. Love 
of his native district, and that de- 
sire for a secluded and ascetic life 
which was then common, and which 
may well have been fostered and 
encouraged by the horrors of the 
English conquest of Britain, were 
probably the chief causes which led 
to the foundation of the house in 
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a place so remote and so little ac- 
cessible. Except St. Asaph, which 
stands on high ground, the sites of the 
other Welsh cathedrals much resem- 
ble that of St. David’s. They are 
placed in low and sheltered valleys, 
either close to a river or near some 
unfailing spring, one of the first 
necessaries for those who estab- 
lished themselves on each site, and 
by whom the sees were founded. 
At St. David’s, besides the river, 
there is a spring near the east end 
of the cathedral, which (probably 
after the building of the Lady 
Chapel) was called St. Mary’s Well, 
but which David is said to have 
called forth by his prayers for the 
service of his household. 

The Monastery established in this 
place by St. David was, there can 
be no doubt, of the.same character 
as the religious houses founded by 
St. Martin in Gaul in the fifth cen- 
tury (the first in Western Europe), 
and as those of the same type es- 
tablished in Ireland by St. Patrick 
(who was probably the nephew 
and disciple of St. Martin) and his 
successors before the year 500. It 
was a ‘familia’ in which, while re- 
gular service was maintained in the 
church, learning was not neglected. 
There seems to have been a con- 
stant flow of scholars to the house 
of David, as, before his time, to 
those of Paulinus and Iltyd. Lands 
too were cultivated. The family 
had its flocks and herds, and la- 
boured in the woods and on the 
moors to secure a due supply of 
winter fuel. With less of strict 
rule than is found among the first 
Benedictines, there was probably 
more attention to study, and the 
spread of religion was by no means 
unconsidered. By far the greater 
number of the mother churches in 
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the wide diocese of St. David’s were 
founded by David himself,! and 
were named from him. The Triads 
class him with Padarn and Teilo as 
the ‘three blessed visitors of the 
Isle of Britain.’ ‘They were so 
called because they went as guests 
to the houses of the noble, the poor, 
the native, and the stranger, with- 
out accepting fee or reward, victuals 
or drink; but what they did was 
to teach the faith in Christ to 
every one without pay or thanks, 
besides which they gave to the 
poor and needy gifts of their 
gold and silver, their raiment and 
provisions.’ It is probable that St. 
David’s influence was felt through- 
out Wales during his lifetime; and 
it is certain that the Irish Church 
was indebted to him, with his 
countrymen Gildas and Cadoc, for 
a great restoration of the faith and 
of order. A very curious document 
first published by Ussher, and 
dating from the middle of the 
eighth century, divides the ‘ Saints 
of the Irish Church’ into three 
classes or orders.? The first, ‘ Sanc- 
tissimus, burning like the sun,’ 
comprises those who took St. Pa- 
trick for their model, and followed 
his institutions. The second order, 
Sanctior, shining like the moon, had 
no connection with Patrick, but had 
received an order of mass from 
David, Cadoc, and Gildas. The 
third order, Sanctus, whose light 
was as that of the stars, were her- 
mits and solitaries. Gildas is said 
to have gone himself to Ireland to 
restore the Catholic faith, which had 
been obscured in less than a cen- 
tury after the death of Patrick; 
and the legends of the later Irish 
saints bring nearly all the more 
distinguished of them to study in 
Wales, at ‘ Kilmuine,’ the ‘ Church 


‘Rees, Essay on the Welsh Saints, p. 45. North Wales does not contain a single 
church or chapel dedicated to St, David. 

* A translation of this document is inserted in Dr. Todd’s Life of St. Patrick, p. 88. 
It is accepted by him as perfectly authentic. 

* For the independent evidence establishing the connection of St. David with Ireland, 
see Haddan & Stubbs, Councils, vol. i. p. 115. 
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of the bramble ’—the Irish equiva- 
lent for Mynyw. St. Finian of 
Clonard, ‘oidhe’ or ‘foster father 
of the Saints of Ireland’ as he is 
called, himself the master of a 
famous schvol which produced 3,000 
disciples— 
Trium virorum millium 
Sorte fit Doctor humilis— 

had sat at the feet of St. David. 
St. Moedhog of Ferns was also in 
the monastery at Kilmuine, as was 
St. Bar of Cork; and according to 
Rhyddmarch’s Life of St. David, a 
third or fourth part of Ireland was 
obedient to him. Itis to St. Da- 
vid, moreover, if we are to believe 
Rhyddmarch, that Ireland is in- 
debted for her bees. Modomnoc, a 
disciple of David in Glyn Rosyn, 
passed thence to Ireland, ‘and a 
large swarm of bees followed him, 
and settled on the prow of the ship 
where he sat.’ They accompanied 
him and supplied him with honey 
during his Irish mission ; but ‘ not 


desiring to enjoy their company by 
fraud,’ he brought them back to 
Wales, when ‘they fled to their 


usual place, and David blessed 
Modomnoc for his humility.’ Three 
times the bees went and returned 
with Modomnoc; ‘and the third 
time holy David dismissed Modom- 
noc with the bees and blessed them ’ 
—saying that henceforth bees 
should prosper in Ireland, but that 
they should no longer increase in 
Glyn Rosyn. This, adds Rhydd- 
march, is found to be the fact. 
Swarms decrease at St. David's, 
*but Ireland, in which until that 
time bees could never live, is en- 
riched with plenty of honey. . . It 
is manifest that they could not live 
there before, for if you throw Irish 
earth or stone into the midst of 
the bees, dispersed and flying away 
they will shun it.”! 
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It is especially noticeable that this 
‘ second order’ of Irish saints seems 
to have had no connection with 
Armagh, or with the institutions of 
St. Patrick. That saint is never 
mentioned in their Lives; and by 
their order of mass and their mo- 
nastic rules they were immediately 
connected with Menevia and the 
Church of Wales. To this second 
order belong St. Columbkille and 
the numerous Irish missionaries 
who spread themselves throughout 
Europe from the end of the sixth 
to that of the eighth century. 
From Iona, as we know, came the 
teachers of the Scottish Gael and 
Picts, besides those first bishops of 
Northumbria who restored the faith 
in that English kingdom after the 
departure of Paulinus and the ex- 
tinction of the Christianity intro- 
duced by him. We may well sup- 
pose that the see of these first 
Northumbrian bishops was fixed at 
Lindisfarne, the holy island, 

Scourged by the winds’ eternal sway, 

Open to rovers fierce as they— 
with a distinct recollection of Iona. 
Many of the first teachers of Chris- 
tianity in Scotland are said to have 
had their oratories in caverns on the 
coast. The cave of St. Columbkille 
is pointed out in Argyleshire. St. 
Serf has his on the coast of Fife ; 
and we all remember the ‘ ocean 
cave’ at St. Andrew’s, 

Where good St. Rule his holy lay 
From midnight to the dawn of day 
Sung to the billows’ sound. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to 
assert that the love of such rock- 
walled and sea-girt solitudes de- 
scended through this ‘ second order’ 
of saints from their early connection 
with Menevia; but it is at any rate 
sufficiently marked.? 

Besides numerous Irish, there is 
evidence that Constantine, Prince 


? Rhyddmarch’s Life of St. David, in Lives of Cambro-British Saints. 

? It is nowhere asserted that St. Columba, or Columbkille, was ever at St. David's. 
But he belongs distinctly to the ‘second order’ of saints, whose teaching and institutions 
were, as has been seen, under the immediate influence of the Welsh Church. 
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of Dyfnaint or Damnonia, left his 
kingdom about the year 589. to 
enter the Monastery of St. David. 
Constantine, or ‘ Cystennyn,’ whose 
Roman name recalls the great Em- 
peror whom Britain claimed as her 
own son, was the ‘tyrannic whelp 
of the unclean Damnonian lioness’ 
apostrophised, with other chieftains 
of Britain, by Gildas in his well- 
known epistle. He was afterwards 
reverenced as a saint in his former 
kingdom, and at least two churches 
in Cornwall are dedicated to him. 
We may also accept as certain 
the presence of St. David at two, 
perhaps at three, synods, convened, 
apparently, for the construction and 
imposition of a penitential. The 
third synod was held at Caerleon in 
601, the year in which the Cambrian 
Annals place the death of St. David. 
His presence is uncertain ; but the 
synod itself was probably connected 
with the famous Conference of the 
British bishops with Augustine of 
Canterbury ; if, indeed, it was not 
the same. It would be a striking 
picture if we could believe that St. 
David, old and about to die, was 
present at this ominous interview. 
At what time St. David received 
episcopal consecration is, as has 
been said, uncertain. There are 
some indistinct traces of the ex- 
istence in Wales of ‘monastic 
bishops ’ as they were called, that is, 
of bishops who performed episcopal 
functions within their own religious 
house, but who were without a 
regular diocese. Such _ bishops 
were numerous in Ireland; but if 
they ever existed in Wales, it is 
tolerably certain that St. David did 
not belong to their class. A suc- 
cession of bishops, broken indeed, 
and not always consistent, has been 
traced with sufficient clearness as 
‘fairly to prove the continuous 
existence of the see from St. David’s 
time.’ He is therefore to be re- 
garded as its founder. Legends 
embodied in the Lives of St. Teilo 
and St. David assert that in com- 
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pany with St. Padarn they went on 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where 
‘they were raised by the Patriarch 
to the episcopal dignity, Teilo in 
the room of Peter, David in that of 
James;’ but this pilgrimage and 
consecration are common to the 
legends of many Welsh saints; and 
the peculiar dignity assigned to 
Teilo was no doubt invented during 
the dispute for precedence between 
the churches of Llandaff and St. 
David's. 

Besides the shore chapels already 
mentioned, there were two on Ram- 
sey Island, one at Porth Stinan, 
opposite the island, and one dedi- 
cated to St. Patrick, near the White- 
sands, below Carn Llidi. St. Pa- 
trick’s chapel, of which the founda- 
tions remain, no doubt marks the 
place anciently called ‘ Patrick’s 
Seat,’ whence, according to the 
legend, he was shown the whole of 
Ireland in vision. Capel Stinan, of 
which the walls are standing, is 
placed on the verge of the cliffs 
looking across the Sound of Ramsey. 
St. Justinian, to whom it is dedi- 
cated, was, says his legend, an 
Armorican who established himself 
on Ramsey and became St. David’s 
confessor. His servants killed him, 
were struck with leprosy, and 
spent the rest of their days in 
penitence on a rock called ‘the 
Lepers’ rock,’ in the sound. The 
body of Justinian walked across the 
sound, and landing at Porth Stinan 
was buried where the chapel now 
stands. All these chapels, accord- 
ing to a writer of the time of Eliza- 
beth, were ‘ built for the devotion of 
seamen and passengers when they 
first came ashore. Other pilgrims 
also went to them. What was 
there offered was carried to the 
Cathedral, and divided every Satur- 
day among the canons and priests. 
Some yet living that belong to the 
Church can remember since the 
offering money was brought on 
Saturdays to thechapter-house, and 
there divided by dishfuls, the quan- 
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tity not allowing them leisure to 
tell it.’ Many pilgrims as they 
approached St. David’s from the 
north made their first offerings at a 
chapel called the ‘Chapel of the 
Fathom,’ which stood at some dis- 
tance from the sea. It contained a 
measure known as ‘St. David's 
Fathom,’ about three yards and a 
half, marked on one of the arches, 
and held to be the length of the 
saint’s outstretched arms. St. 
David is traditionally said to have 
been of great stature. The pala- 
dins of Charlemagne and King 
Arthur’s knights, especially Ga- 
wain, become giants in some forms 
of tradition; and St. David is not 
the only saint to whom a similar 
measure has been applied. It may 
be here remarked that the latest 
legends make David the uncle of 
King Arthur; and the arms as- 
signed to Arthur, together with the 
shield given to Cadwallader, the 
last titular King of Britain, were 


formerly to be seen on the chancel 


roof of the Cathedral. As Welsh 
hagiology becomes more medieval, 
it assumes more and more the 


character of the romantic Mabino-- 


gion, and Arthur and his knights 
are sometimes made to play actual 
parts in the story. 

The monastery founded by St. 
David possibly changed its charac- 
ter long before the twelfth century, 
when Bishop Bernard established a 
body of canons here. Before that 
time, according to Giraldus, the 
clerks of St. David’s had been 
knownonlyas‘ Glaswyr’ { =Eglwys- 
wyr] ‘churchmen.’ The gradual 
loss of early discipline is indicated 
by the story of Bishop Morgeneu, 
killed by the Northmen about the 
year 999, and who, says Giraldus, 
was the first of the bishops who ate 
flesh. Accordingly he appeared 
after his death, and declared that 
his death had been caused by this 
neglect of the ancient rule. ‘ Quia 
carnes comedi,’ said the spectre, 
‘caro factus sum.’ (‘I ate meat, 


to St. Dawid’s. [ April 
and therefore they made meat of 
me.’) The Northmen, who hovered 
long about this coast, frequently 
plundered St. David’s ; and appear- 
ing for the last time in 1088, are 
said to have destroyed the place 
utterly. But if the church and 
monastery were burnt at this time, 
they speedily arose from their ashes. 
From about 1071 to 1098, under 
the last Welsh bishops, the school 
of learning at St. David’s was at 
least equal to what it had been in 
the days of its founder. Bishop 
Sulien, called the ‘ Wise,’ ‘ the best 
of all the bishops in Wales for 
counsel, learning, religion,’ died 
in 1088. He had received the 
Conqueror at St. David’s in 1081, 
and was succeeded by his son 
Rhyddmarch, the biographer of 
St. David. Rhyddmarch died in 
1098; and after his time, ac- 
cording to the Welsh Chronicle, 
‘instruction for scholars ceased in 
Mynyw.’ 

A great change was indeed im- 
pending. In 1115, Bernard, Chan- 
cellor to Matilda, queen of Henry L., 
became the first ‘foreign ’ bishop 
of St. David’s. It does not appear 
that he began to build; and he was 
perhaps contented with what must 
have been the very plain and simple 
church of his predecessors. But he 
established his canons here; and 
it was in his time, if we are to be- 
lieve Godwin, that St. David was 
formally canonised by Pope Calix- 
tus II. But with the instinct of 
a foreign churchman—the instinct 
which was displayed in Lanfranc’s 
depreciation of the English saints— 
Bernard added a new dedication to 
his church, which henceforth be- 
came the Cathedral of St. David 
and St. Andrew. So St. Peter was 
joined with St. Teilo at Llandaff, 
and St. Mary with St. Daniel at 
Bangor. 

The existing church was begun 
by Bishop Peter de Leia (1176- 
1198), who had been prior of Wen- 
lock. Its architect, writes Mr. 
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Gilbert Scott, in his first report on 
the fabric (1862), ‘seemed deter- 
mined to plant, in the farthest ex- 
tremity of our island, the standard 
of the utmost advancement of his 
art at the period of its most deter- 
mined progression. The building is 
thus. . . a wonderfully interesting 
and valuable landmark in architec- 
tural history, taking, in the extreme 
west, a position parallel to that 
held by Canterbury in the extreme 
east of the island.’ But on the 
architectural history and details of 
the church we must not dwell. To 


these the restoration in progress 
has already drawn attention. They 
are indeed full of interest ; and the 
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extent and beauty of the later works, 
the vast episcopal palace, and the 
distinguished prelates by whom the 
see was frequently held during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
prove that St. David’s, remote as 
it was, was then, from whatever 
causes (and probably the reputation 
of its great shrine was the principal), 
regarded as a position of no small 
dignity and importance. But at 
no period of its history was the 
place so remarkable, nor was its 
influence so great, as in that early 
time when St. David ruled over the 
rude huts and simple church of his 
‘scholars’ in the solitude of Glyn 
Rosyn. 
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THE EMPEROR JULIAN. 


OME three-and-twenty years ago 

or thereabouts Herr David 
Friedrich Strauss (the well-known 
author of the Leben Jesu) pub- 
lished a Vortrag on the character 
and motives of the Emperor Julian, 
under the title of ‘ The Romanticist 
(Romantiker) on the Throne of the 
Caesars.’ Although this essay pur- 
ported to set before itself nothing 
more than a purely historical 
object, it was well understood that 
the author designed the application 
of his sketch not so much for 
Julian himself as for Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia, with whom 
at that time the thoughts of poli- 
tical speculators in Germany were 
much engaged, both as regarded the 
development of constitutional go- 
vernment in Prussia herself, and 
perhaps to a still greater degree in 
connection with the various projects 
of Teutonic unity. The parallel 
which Strauss wished to suggest is 
traced and illustrated in an inter- 
esting article contained in the 88th 
volume of the Edinburgh Review. 
The reviewer (as might be ex- 
pected during the summer of 1848) 
is more occupied with the bearing 
of Strauss’s volume on the Prussian 
politics of that exciting crisis than 
with the accuracy of the represen- 
tation given of Julian. Under the 
circumstances, however, it is hardly 
likely that this picture should be 
faithfully drawn. Probably Strauss 
would himself admit that he had 
stretched his historical judgment 
for the purpose of giving point to 
his modern application. Perhaps 
there was something of personal 
bitterness in the feeling with which 
he contemplated the weakness, as 
it seemed to him, of Frederick Wil- 
liam in throwing away the brilliant 
opportunity offered him by destiny. 
Strauss thought he saw a grand 
new epoch just ready to unfold 
itself in religion, in politics, in 


society. All the rising influences 
were calling across the deep to 
Frederick William of Prussia, 
claiming his hand to give them 
practical operation on German soil. 
And in such a proffered career of 
a new Constantine, who so fit to 
bear a distinguished part as Herr 
Strauss himself? The old Chris- 
tianity was worn out, like the old 
idolatries of the Pagan world in the 
days of Julian. Strauss’s exposi- 
tion of a new Christianity almost 
independent of Christ was already 
before the world, and had produced 
no small effect in Germany. With 
these expectations, we can well 
imagine that the German doctor 
regarded with vexation and con- 
tempt the reluctance of Frederick 
William to fling his sceptre into the 
scale of the new era, and that he 
should seek in the dying days of 
old paganism for a parallel to such 
strange and wayward devotion to 
by-gone faiths and fealties. 

In his eyes Frederick William 
was simply a Romantiker—a man 
prompted by mere sentiment to an 
abortive effort towards reviving a 
dead past, in preference to asso- 
ciating himself with the vigorous 
future. The Romanticist (we quote 
the words of the Edinburgh re- 
viewer in summarising Strauss’s 
explanations on the subject) is one 
who refuses to accept the fiat of 
history; refuses to acknowledge 
that the past is past, that it has 
grown old and obsolete: one who 
regards the present age as in a 
state of chronic malady, curable 
only by a reproduction of some 
distant age, of which the present 
is not the child but the abortion. 
And this class of men, Strauss will 
have it, spring up more particularly 
in those epochs of human history 
when an old system has already 
fallen into decay, and the new one 
which is to succeed has not yet fully 
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developed itself ;—still wearing the 
character of an innovation, and 
exciting the alarm ard disgust 
of those whose fancy still lingers 
round the old system though their 
convictions are but feebly enlisted 
on its side. Such men are Roman- 
ticists. 

But was Julian such a man? 
That is to say, are we to suppose 
that the earnest desire to rehabili- 
tate the old religion, to which he 
devoted his life, was nothing more 
than a fancy or a sentiment—per- 
haps even a foppery and a pretence, 
like the Romanticism of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s Danubian potentate ? 


All that the old Dukes had been, without 
knowing it, 

This Duke would fain know he was, with- 
out being it. 


If the German doctor meant this, 
and this is what we gather from his 
treatise, he must have wholly failed 
to gauge the mind of a man of 
trained reason and thoughtful intel- 
lect like Julian. 

We can quite believe, indeed, that 
there was no inconsiderable element 
of romance in Julian’s tempera- 
ment. He emerged on the world 
from the seclusion in which his 
boyhood had been passed, and found 
all his dreams of the great Rome 
whose story he had studied con- 
fronted with the reality of that 
Decline which was tending to her 
Fall. It was now nearly three cen- 
turies and a half since the Roman 
eagles, advancing for eight hun- 
dred years, had turned back be- 
fore Arminius and his Germans, 
and never faced northward again. 
Sacked and ruined lie the once 
prosperous Rhenish cities, for all 
those mighty ramparts which the 
Roman reared, and against which 
the German even in our time still 
builds his houses. The camp-fires 
of the barbarian forays glare in the 
green waters of the great river. 
The Rhetian Alps now constitute 
the virtual boundary of the Roman 
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Empire; and from beyond their 
passes—not yet made ready for 
Alaric and Attila—rises ever and 
anon the wild barritus of some 
hitherto unknown tribe, startling 
the Roman outposts with the token 
of a new enemy. But it was not 
in the outward strength of the 
Empire alone that decay was to be 
seen. Even then Julian might 
have said in Latin what was said 
centuries later in Italian: Roma, 
Roma, non é pit come era prima. 
The city was ceasing to be the 
terrarum Dea  gentiumque — the 
centre of the world’s government. 
A new capital of the world had 
arisen by the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, and the Imperial rule was 
assuming a new character in con- 
formity with the change in its 
local administration. When Con- 
stantius made his public entry into 
Rome A.D. 357, a period of thirty- 
two years had elapsed since Rome 
had witnessed the presence of an 
Emperor in her streets; and the 
citizens who thronged to witness 
the event were amazed at the 
changes which had passed on the 
Imperial Court. The Roman sim- 
plicity of the earlier Emperors, who 
had borrowed their purple from the 
old badge of republican magistracy, 
had been replaced by the ‘stately 
affectation of the Asiatic Courts’ 
(as Gibbon calls it), of which Dio- 
cletian had set the first example. 
Constantius, borne through Rome 
in a lofty car, paraded before 
Roman eyes all the ‘barbaric pearl 
and gold’ which the gorgeous East 
showers on her kings ; and around 
him gathered the eunuchs of his 
palace, his magnificently equipped 
body-guards, and all the other 
accessories of a seraglio govern- 
ment. Nor was the Roman army 
less strange -to the citizens than 
the habits of the Court. Long be- 
fore this, the men who bore the 
Roman eagles over the world had 
ceased for the most part to be 
genuine Romans. Even in the days 
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of Augustus they were so habi- 
tually drawn from the neighbour- 
ing provinces of Italy, that Marsus 
et Appulus in Horace’s verse was at 
once understood as a natural de- 
scription of the Roman soldiery. 
But at the time of which we are 
speaking Rome had gone much 
farther afield for her military de- 
fenders. The legions had been 
filled with Gauls, Spaniards, and 
Britons, and still more recently with 
Germans, Goths, and Scythians. 
These soldiers, while they rapidly 
acquired the Roman arts, learned 
nothing of Roman feeling, except 
fidelity to their standards. 

All this decay Julian would note, 
and would remark that it was coin- 
cident with the repudiation of those 
religious usages with which, pro- 
bably, he had never quite lost 
his sympathy. He was a close 


student, thanks to the strict se- 
clusion to which the jealousy of 
Constantius consigned his youth. 
He pondered over the pages of Livy 


and the other chroniclers who re- 
lated the old glories of Roman his- 
tory. He remembered how piously 
those historians had always asso- 
ciated the triumphs recorded by 
them with the favouring care of 
the ancient Roman divinities—the 
‘gods of our Fathers and of the Soil,’ 
invoked in Virgil’s verse as keeping 
ward over ‘ Etruscan Tiber and the 
palaces of Rome.’ He saw, that as 
their worship was fading from the 
‘moveless rock of the Capitol’ and 
all the sanctuaries which it over- 
looked, so the glory of Rome was 
departing. At least, there was some- 
thing generous in the enthusiasm 
which urged the thoughtful boy to 
dream of efforts which might yet 
roll back the tide of time, which 
might avail to build again the high 
places that had been trodden down, 
and reconcile those old sanctities 
with the life and thought of a 
younger world. 

Julian has told us something, 
though not much, of those early 
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years of his. Assuredly his expe- 
rience at that time was not such as 
was likely to impress him in favour 
of the new religion in its struggle 
against the old. The history of 
Constantine’s family is not one 
which does much honour to the first 
Imperial house which professed the 
Christian faith, When Julian as- 
cended the throne he was the last 
of that numerous band of princes 
who had sprung from the father of 
Constantine. The jealous timidity 
of Constantine himself had been 
wrought upon (as far as we can 
gather from historical testimony) 
to bring about the destruction of 
his eldest son Crispus and his 
nephew Licinius. After the death 
of Constantine ‘came that fright- 
ful massacre of eleven princes 
of the Imperial house which 
some historians charge to the vio- 
lent passions of the soldiery, but 
which Julian himself fully be- 
lieved to be a crime for which 
his cousin Constantius was more 
particularly responsible than anyone 
beside. 

When thatslaughter of the princes 
took place, Gallus was about twelve 
and his half-brother Julian six years 
old. Let us hope that it was some 
humanity in Constantius which 
prompted him to spare these child- 
ren. At all events, their lives were 
for the present important as re- 
garded the succession of his dynasty. 
Whether in fear for them or in fear 
of them, the boys were placed under 
close surveillance. ‘We were shut 
up,’ says Julian, ‘in some country 
place or other in Cappadocia, where 
they suffered no one to come near 
us. For this purpose they brought 
my brother back from banishment ; 
me, being yet a mere child, they 
took away from those who were 
charged with my education. How 
(he proceeds) can I speak here of 
those six years during which we 
lived as strangers live within the 
gates of another, like those who are 
guarded in fortresses among the 
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Persians,' no traveller coming near 
us, and none of those whom we had 
known before being allowed to visit 
us? So we passed our time, shut 
out from all liberal education and 
from all the generous training ap- 
purtenant to honourable families, 
making companions of our own 
slaves in our exercises, for no com- 
rades of our own age and rank ever 
approached us.’ Julian speaks bit- 
terly on this subject, having regard 
to the great importance which the 
Greeks and Romans always attached 
to the association of wquales as an 
element in a young man’s training. 
But it must not be supposed that 
the education of the two princes 
was neglected, in the ordinary sense 
of the phrase. The control of these 
matters was placed in the hands of 
Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia, who 
was charged to preside not only 
over their progress in learning, but 
also over their due instruction in 
the Christian religion. But at this 
time the Arian controversy was dis- 
tracting the Church and the Empire, 
and Eusebius was a partisan of 
Arianism with a zeal beyond that of 
Arius himself. It is likely enough 
that the Bishop was more anxious 
to impress the minds of his pupils 
with the special doctrines which 
were impugned by the opponents of 
Arius than with the broader features 
and deeperlife of Christianity. How- 
ever, in those early days, at all 
events, religion would have been 
with Julian a matter of feeling, and 
not of conviction. And as the old 
history of his country rose before 
him he would not assuredly feel 
much to draw him towards the new 
faith, which was associated with the 
rise of Constantine’s dynasty. He 
came forth into the world much 
under the same circumstances with 
our Mary Tudor when she emerged 
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from the restraints of her joyless 
girlhood to the throne of England, 
with no friend but her mother’s 


‘God, and no story but her mother’s 


wrongs. It is not surprising that 
both should have made it the main 
purpose of their lives to establish 
once more the old religion, so deeply 
associated with their spiritual being. 
Had Julian, like Mary Tudor, re- 
collections of a happier childhood, 
which would further bind him to 
this service? It is likely enough. 
No doubt his mother Basilina had 
openly conformed to the faith of the 
Imperial family. But it may easily 
be guessed, that in the newly Chris- 
tianised Court of Constantine there 
would be many, especially among 
the women, who would still keep a 
reverence for the old names which 
were among the solemn recollections 
of their childhood. Basilina died 
shortly after the coup d’état in which 
her husband fell. But she was able, 
it seems, to secure for her son, in 
his captivity, the attendance of the 
eunuch Mardonius, who had watched 
over her own early years, and had 
taught her to love the verses of the 
great Greek poets. Of this man 
Julian always speaks with the most 
affectionate regard; more particu- 
larly in a passage of the Misopogon. 
He is offering his ironical excuses 
to the gay people of Antioch—the 
Vienna of the older world—for that 
he loves the lore of the Greek sages 
better than those maxims of ‘ live 
while you live,’ which were so prac- 
tically followed in and around the 
groves of Daphne—for that Homer’s 
pages, as he turns them over in 
his solitary study, bring before him 
the harpings of Phemius, the song 
of Demodocus, the dancers whose 
twinkling feet amazed Ulysses, the 
horses of Eumelus straining in the 
race,—all with a more vivid delight 


‘This allusion is not very clear. Probably it bears on some tradition in Julian’s time, 
which connected with the royal race of Persia such a ‘happy valley’ as that which we 


—, since heard of through Milton and Johnson—‘ Where Abassin kings their issue 
guard,’ 
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than he could feel in the shows of 
the theatres and the hippodrome of 
the Syrian capital. ‘ This perverted 
judgment of mine,’ he says, in his 
bantering way, ‘is all owing to the 
old man who led my unsuspecting 
youth astray. Do you wish,’ he 
proceeds, ‘ that I should tell you the 
name of this guardian of my child- 
hood, and what nationality he boasted 
when he taught me these things ? 
A very barbarian he, by the gods 
and goddesses!—a Scythian by 
nationality, and a namesake of him 
who prompted Xerxes to make war 
against Greece. He, as he led me 
to the teachers of my boyhood, 
pressed on my thoughts, in regard of 
these things, but one way: neither 
caring himself to know, nor suffer- 
ing me to diverge into any other. 
But when you join his name with 
my reproach, as well you may, con- 
sider that he had been himself be- 
guiled by others—men whose names 
you have often heard cited with 
derision—Plato, and Socrates, and 
Theophrastus. These men and others 
like them had so wrought on the 
foolish disposition of the old fellow, 
that when he found me a youth and 
a lover of study, he persuaded me 
that if I were to follow in all things 
those exemplars of his I should 
become a better man—not perhaps 
than others (for with that I had no- 
thing to do), but than my own na- 
tural self. And I yielded to his 
persuasions ; and now I am unable 
to mend my ways.’ 

It is evident from this and similar 
passages, that the moral lessons 
which the young Julian learned 
from Mardonius appealed for their 
authority mainly to the Greek phi- 
losophers. Now it was part of the 
teaching of these same philosophers, 
more particularly of Socrates and 
Plato, to enjoin on their followers 
the pious observance of all those 
sacred usages which their fathers 
had cherished. Socrates himself, 
no doubt, in those last words of his, 
‘O Crito, we have to offer a cock 
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to Aisculapius,’ reverted to his old 
fancy for speaking in parables, and 
wished to illustrate his view of 
death as a recovery from the long 
sickness of life. But he also, we 
may easily suppose, meant his w ‘ords 
to be taken literally, and intended 
the sacrifice to be actually offered. 
At all events we know, from the 
testimony of his disciple Xenophon, 
how careful he was in rendering the 
customary worship to the divinities 
acknowledged by his country. It 
cannot be supposed that Mardonius, 
in turning over the roll which con- 
tained the wisdom of Plato, would 
omit to point his pupil’s attention 
to that earnest seeking after a per- 
sonal God which is so eminently 
characteristic of Plato’s writings, 
and in which he always recognised 
the humble practice of the popular 
religion as no less needful a help 
than the deepest enquiries of philo- 
sophy. Julian himself, as bearing 
an imaginative spirit, would be 
naturally open to the influences of 
that old Sabean reverence which 
most likely informed the Asiatic 
theology of Mardonius; and such 
influences might well be potent in 
the loneliness of his Cappadocian 
seclusion. In his oration in honour 
of the Sun he says: ‘I have been 
all through my life a vassal of the 
Sun-king, for even as a child there 
came upon me a strange yearning 
love of the god’s radiancy ; and in 
those early days I used to be so 
raised out of my own being by the 
heavenly light, that I not only strove 
earnestly to gaze on the sun’s face 
itself, but when the nights were 
cloudless I would wander forth and 
become lost to all things save only 
the glory of the heavens ; so that I 
was at such times wholly uncon- 
scious of what anyone might say 
to me, or of what I myself was 
doing.’ We have here an interest- 
ing ‘and truthful picture of the 
imaginative boy, whose soul had 
been imbued from his earliest 
thought with the spirit of oriental 
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religion, such aspirit as the patriarch 
spoke of in its workings on the 
dwellers in Arabian solitudes, who 
‘behold the sun when it shineth, 
and the moon walking in bright- 
ness; and the heart is secretly 
lifted up, and the mouth kisseth the 
hand.’ Julian, however, earnestly 
endeavours to show, in the oration 
to which we have referred, that in 
his mind, at least, this Sun-worship 
was no mere Sabeism of the vulgar 
type. He insisted that the Sun 
was worthy of worship, as being 
the outward and visible manifesta- 
tion of an unseen divinity, only to 
be apprehended by the mind; a 
divinity who was, in his turn, an 
emanation from the one great Source 
of all things. 

We have dwelt on these traces of 
Julian’s early years for the purpose 
of showing how far they suggest 
the probability, at least, that his 
religious feelings were drawn rather 
in the direction of the old heathen- 
ism than of the lessons which he 
received from Eusebius; and that 
consequently the appellation of 
Apostata, which subsequent times 
fastened upon him, was hardly ap- 
plicable to his case. It is true, no 
doubt, that Julian was looked upon 
by his contemporaries as having 
been unequivocally a Christian at 
this period of his life. Cyril of 
Alexandria, in that elaborate work 
of his, Contra Julianum, expresses 
the general belief on this subject, 
though rather in a vague way: 
‘Beforethe period of his sovereignty,’ 
he says, ‘he was accounted in the 
number of the believers; he was 
thought worthy of holy baptism, 
and was instructed in the sacred 
books. But by some means or 
other, foul and superstitious men 
having become known to him en- 
tangled him in the speculations 
which led to his apostasy. And so 
having taken Satan as their fellow- 
soldier on this enterprise, they drew 
him aside to the customs of the 
Greeks, and at last made him a 
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vassal of unclean spirits, who had 
been brought up among holy 
churches and monasteries. Aye, 
“‘ evil communications corrupt good 
manners,” as says the all-wise 
Paul.’ If the good Archbishop 
had been less bitterly prejudiced 
against the ‘customs of the Greeks,’ 
he might have learned that St. 
Paul himself was here quoting 
Menander, and not using his own 
words. However, this passage of 
Cyril merely amounts to a state- 
ment of that which we know al- 
ready, that Julian was ostensibly 
brought up in the profession of 
Christianity and fully instructed in 
its doctrines; and indeed Julian 
himself speaks to this same effect 
when, in the Epistle to the people of 
Alexandria, he is expostulating with 
them on their readiness to embrace 
Christianity, and exclaims : ‘ Listen 
to me, for I myself travelled by this 
path up to the twentieth year of my 
life.’ All this, however, is quite 
consistent with the inference which 
we have drawn from the circum- 
stances of Julian’s early life—that 
his sympathies were with heathenism 
all along. He never speaks, as far. 
as we are aware, of any epoch in 
his life connected with a change of 
belief; a topic which converts, in 
the strict sense of the word, are 
generally eager to dwellupon. We 
tind, almost as soon as he became 
his own master, at all events when 
the dignity of Cesar was con- 
ferred on him by Constantine, that 
he had fully chosen his form of 
religious belief and was engaged, 
though secretly, in the observance 
of the Pagan rites. 

We need not recapitulate in detail 
the more patent facts of Julian’s 
public life. The exigencies of 
dynastic policy, consequent on 
Constantius’ want of heirs, induced 
that Emperor to withdraw Gallus 
from his retirement and to invest 
him with the title and dignity of 
Cesar, which in those days implied 
not only the next succession to 
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the Imperial purple, but the actual 
military command and vice-royalty 
over such part of the empire as 
might be placed in his charge. In 
the case of Gallus this share com- 
prehended the eastern provinces, 
and the young Cesar fixed the seat 
of his administration at Antioch. 
This change in the life of the 
brothers took place A.D. 351, when 
Julian was twenty years old. Gal- 
lus seems to have exerted himself 
to procure additional liberty for his 
half-brother, who spent this period 
of his life in various places of Ionia 
and Bithynia. But the time of 
Gallus’ prosperity was short; his 
own disposition prompted him to 
deeds of rashness and violence, and 
his wife, whom the contemporary 
historian Ammianus Marcellinus 
describes as ‘rather a fury than a 
woman,’ is said to have urged him 
forward in his passionate moods, the 
result of his career being, that by 
an Imperial mandate he was be- 
headed in prison, three years after 


his exaltation to the dignity of 


Cesar. Julian generously endea- 
vours to excuse the violence of his 
brother ; urging that his rustic and 
uncouth training would naturally 
bring about a corresponding charac- 
ter in his behaviour in public affairs, 
and that the blame of his deficien- 
cies rested with those who had in- 
terfered to abridge his education. 
He also dwells bitterly on the fact 
of Gallus’ execution without trial ; 
rather a curious ground of com- 
plaint in the face of all those 
bloody precedents which had stained 
the annals of Imperial Rome, and 
strongly exemplifying that reve- 
rence for law which Julian had in- 
tuitively drawn from his studies in 
the history of the old Republic, and 
by which, in after times, his own 
principles of government were so 
eminently distinguished. 

The fall of Gallus, certainly not 
altogether undeserved on his 
part, marked a very critical period 
in Julian’s life. The Emperor’s 
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thoughts naturally turned to the 
only surviving male scion of his 
dynasty, but it was at first rather 
with the suspicion attaching to a 
possible avenger of Gallus’ blood 
than with the hopes belonging to 
an heir of the Imperial house. 
There were not wanting among his 
courtiers those who strove to ag- 
gravate this jealous alarm. In this 
undecided state he kept Julian 
about his Court for some months, 
carrying him with his retinue from 
place to place, but for the most 
part avoiding all personal com- 
munication with him. At this 
time it was that Julian first ex- 
perienced the benefits of the friend- 
ship of Eusebia, the wife of Con- 
stantius. The oration which Julian 
composed in honour of this Prin- 
cess and her virtues is among 
the most earnest and eloquent of 
his writings. ‘Unless,’ he says in 
the Epistle to the Athenians, ‘ some 
one of the gods, who willed my 
preservation, had procured for me 
the kindness of the Emperor’s wife 
Eusebia, a lady as good as she was 
beautiful, assuredly I should never 
have escaped his hands.’ It was 
through the good offices of Eusebia 
that Julian was at length set. free 
from this painful and hazardous po- 
sition, and enabled to fulfil the 
wish which he had long cherished, 
of going to study at Athens. He 
was twenty-four years of age when 
he set foot in the groves of the 
Lyceum, the Porch frescoed with 
Persian battles, and other spots 
consecrated by the old wisdom 
and eloquence of sages whose 
words had charmed his boyish 
thought. Athens was still the 
University of the world, and we 
may easily imagine the enthusiasm 
with which a spirit like Julian’s 
would seize upon the various asso- 
ciations of the place—intellectual, 
imaginative, and religious. He had 
refused to accept the manifestation 
of that which Plato had vaguely 
longed for, a divine power making 
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known to men the way of life; and 
to him Plato’s philosophy seemed 
capable, and abundantly capable, of 
solving and satisfying all the ob- 
stinate questionings of the soul. 


Tt was in this spirit that he ad- 


dressed himself eagerly to the 
studies of the place, and it may 
well be believed that the footsteps 
of Socrates by Ilissus’ banks were 
holy ground for him. In a sub- 
sequent letter to two of his com- 
panions of this time, whom he 
addresses as his class-fellows (ovp- 
goirnrai) he sorrowfully complains 
of his separation from their pur- 
suits. ‘To follow philosophy and 
to have nothing else to do,’ he says, 
‘is of all boons the most delightful, 
and the most beneficial to men. 
It is now more than four years 
since we were separated: what 
would I not give, Eumenius and 
Pharianus, to talk over with you 
the progress that you will have 
made in this period. For myself, I 
am so utterly barbarised by the 
scenes around me’ (he is no doubt 
writing from the seat of his govern- 
ment in Gaul), ‘ that it is a wonder 
if Ican even speak Greek.’ 

Among those young men of his 
cwn age who resorted to Athens at 
the same time with Julian, taking 
part (as St. Paul had done before 
them) in those Aoyida, or disputa- 
tions, which Julian praises as the 
best method of training the reason, 
were Gregory and Basil, afterwards 
Saints, and conspicuous among the 


noble Christian Bishops 
Who mouthed grandly the last Greek. 


Both were, as there is reason to 
believe, on terms of familiar inter- 
course with their fellow-student 
of the Imperial house. In after 
years, Julian says, writing to Basil, 
‘For all that you say against me, 
I do not part with those feelings 
which you and I in our youth en- 
tertained for each other. And 
Basil, on his part, assures his Im- 
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perial correspondent that he has not 
forgotten ‘ how we studied together 
the sacred and noblest literature, 
the God-inspired scriptures.’ He 
says this sadly, in allusion to the 
character which all the Christian 
Fathers naturally fixed upon Julian, 
that of a renegade from their faith. 
And the regard which Basil may 
be supposed to have entertained 
for Julian, would account for the 
silence generally observed respec- 
ting that Emperor and his doings, 
throughout the various works of 
Basil which remain to us. Gregory 
is not so reticent, and loses no 
opportunity of putting on record 
his abhorrence of the Apostate. 
He takes credit to himself for 
a sort of prophetical foresight, 
in exclaiming on their first ac- 
quaintance, Oior Kkaxoy i ‘Pwpaiwy 
Tpégec—* what a bane the Roman 
school hath in training!’ His de- 
scription of Julian’s personal ap- 
pearance and bearing at this time, 
is assuredly not flattering: ‘An 
unsteady neck—shoulders hitched 
and swaying—eye listless, wander- 
ing, distranght—gait hesitating and 
slouching—nostrils expressive of 
contempt, shown also in his ridicu- 
lous contortions of countenance— 
unrestrained guffaws of langhter— 
unmeaning nods and becks—speech 
unready and pausing for breath— 
inopportune and ill-considered ques- 
tions, with answers of the like sort, 
stumbling over each other and or- 
dered by no culture.’ The picture, 
drawn by an angry adversary, is 
no doubt a caricature ; subject to 
that consideration, however, we 
may suppose that there is a general 
likeness to the original. Julian 
himself frequently hints, in the 
Misopogon and elsewhere, at his 
consciousness that he did not look 
the part assigned to him by his 
Imperial destiny. In the Epistle 
to the Athenians he dwells at some 
length on the offence which he 
gave at his first introduction to 
the Court, by his tardiness in ac- 
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quiring the courtly guise and 
deportment. ‘I used to walk,’ he 
says, ‘ not as they did, strutting and 
staring about them, but with my 
eyes on the ground after the fashion 
which I had learned from the tutor 
who brought me up: and in 
this way I became to them first of 
all an object of ridicule, soon after- 
wards of suspicion, and lastly a 
bitter spite manifested itself against 
me.’ This contemplative demean- 
our was an old ground of reproach 
against philosophers at Rome. 
Persius puts sucha gibe into the 
mouth of one of his ‘Philistines’: 


Quod satis est sapio mihi: non ego curo 
Esse quod Arcesilas zrumnosique Solones 
Obstipo capite et figentes lumine terram. 


The worldly Roman, conscious of 
the citizenship which gave him 
a share in the rule of the world, 
cultivated that ‘pride of port’ which 
he held to be no less befitting to a 
Roman than the toga. Those who 
gave themselves up to the study of 
philosophy (which word for the 
Greek and Roman comprehended 
all that relates to man’s spiritual 
and moral being) were compara- 
tively careless of such outward 
seeming, and fell into a musing atti- 
tude which corresponded with the 
character of their pursuits. Julian, 
who would far rather have been a 
teacher of philosophy at Athens 
than the ruler of the world, was no 
doubt delighted to disencumber 
himself of the Court manners, and 
perhaps exhibited those of a student 
even to an eccentric degree. 

But this sojourn at Athens, the 
happiest portion of Julian’s life, 
was soon destined to close. <A few 
months after he had parted from 
Constantius, the exigencies of Im- 
perial policy caused him to be once 
again summoned to the Court, and 
he was now invested with the title 
and dignity of Cesar, as taking the 
place lately occupied by Gallus in 
the immediate succession to the 
Imperial throne. Gaul was assigned 
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to him as the scene of that appren- 
ticeship, as it were, to sovereign 
rule which he was now to fulfil. 
The post was not a bed of roses, for 
a considerable part of the Celtic 
population of Gaul had risen in 
revolt, and Julian’s duties were 
rendered still more irksome by the 
proofs which he soon received that 
there was no abatement in the 
feelings of jealousy and distrust 
with which Constantius had formerly 
regarded him, and that his own 
subordinate officers were, in fact, 
instructed to keep guard against 
him no less than against the enemy. 
It would not have been wonderful 
if Julian’s spirit had altogether 
failed him under these untoward 
circumstances. Cut off from the 
society of his friends and com- 
panions—his dreams of Athens and 
Athenian philosophy rudely inter- 
rupted—forced to exchange the 
pursuits which he loved for that 
uncongenial public life which he 
hated ; this was a lot which, to his 
unambitious mind, could in no sort 
be compensated by the power and 
grandeur of a Cesar. A man of 
mere sentiment would have sunk 
into a state of inert despondency. 
But there was stronger stuff in 
Julian than Herr Strauss ever 
dreamed of. He set himself vigo- 
rously to confront the difficulties of 
his situation, and to discharge the 
duties which had fallen to him, how- 
ever distasteful and dangerous they 
might be. He would not impeach 
the doctrine of his master Plato— 
the ‘noble Plato’ as he loves to call 
him—that philosophical wisdom is 
the true guide for the active life no 
less than for the contemplative. 
Then it was that the neglected re- 
cluse of Cappadocia, the awkward 
student at whom Gregory Nazianzen 
laughed, shone out as a bold and 
able administrator of affairs in 
peace and war, triumphing alike 
over the intrigues which surrounded 
his Court and over the powerful 
foes opposed to him in the field. 
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We need not recapitulate in de- 
tail these achievements—written as 
they are, and right eloquently writ- 
ten, in the book of Edward Gibbon. 
The fields of Champagne and Al- 
sace, where Julian fought the in- 
vading Alemanni, have been in our 
own time the theatre of mightier 
wars. But on acomparatively small 
scale, Julian had the opportunity of 
showing himself an accomplished 
general and a gifted leader of men. 
His campaigns secured the pacifica- 
tionof Gaul, andhehad liberty toturn 
his thoughts to the arts of peace, 
rebuilding the cities which the in- 
vaders had destroyed, settling the 
boundaries of the Roman province, 
and restoring its industry by the 
importation of corn from Britain. 

Although it was so much against 
the grain that Julian had under- 
taken these active duties (being, as 
we have seen, rather of a temper 
which would have led him, had he 
been a Christian, to a monastic life), 
yet it was not in the nature of 
things that he should not learn to 
take a warm interest in work for 
which he was so eminently qualified. 
He had found his métier, and he set 
himself conscientiously to fulfil it. 
There was much for him to do even 
after the enemies had been repelled 
from the frentier, in organising and 
consolidating the Roman power in 
Gaul ; and to this task he addressed 
himself with all the earnestness of 
the most practical statesman. Seek- 
ing for a fit seat of his government, 
he lighted on a spot which pleased 
him so well as almost to console 
him for the loss of his beloved 
Athens. He describes it in the Mi- 
sopogon: *The city is placed in 
the midst of the river on an island 
of no great extent, the whole of 
which it comprehends within its 
boundary. On each side it is con- 
nected with the main land by 
wooden bridges, and it has the ad- 
vantage of a river which seldom 
rises or falls, but continues much 
the same in summer and winter. 
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The water is singularly clear and 
beautiful to the eye, and tempting 
to those who would drink. The 
inhabitants, enjoying an especially 
mild winter, grow excellent vines, 
and some have even undertaken the 
cultivation of fig-trees, covering 
them up in the winter (as if they 
would clothe them) with wheat- 
straw and other such things as are 
used for the protection of trees 
against the inclemency of the at- 
mosphere.’ How little could Julian 
dream, when he adorned his. fa- 
vourite island in the midst of the 
Sequana, of the massive towers of 
Notre Dame and the gorgeous em- 
blazonry of the Sainte Chapelle, to 
be associated with the worship of 
the Galilean so long after the Olym- 
pian divinities, for whose honour he 
contended, had passed away as 


Gods bereavéd, gods belated, 
Disinherited of thunder. 


As little, when he reconciled the 
Salian tribe of the Franks with the 
Roman people, could he speculate 
on the fortune which was to con- 
nect these names with the great 
monarchy afterwards to be seated 
in the city which he fondly calls his 
‘dear Leutetia.’ Paris, it is likely 
enough, owes to him the importance 
which afterwards made it the capi- 
tal of the Franks. The Parisians 
of to-day admire the remains of the 
vast therme by the side of the new 
Boulevard de Sebastopol, still testi- 
fying to the zeal with which Julian 
strove to introduce among the ruder 
Gauls the social usages and civilisa- 
tion of Rome. But comparatively 
few among modern Parisians can 
appreciate the great monument of 
Roman occupation whici: is built 
up in the French law. Among 
those who accommodated the learn- 
ing of Roman jurists to the needs 
of the Gallic population Julian was 
undoubtedly one of the most emi- 
nent. It was a work for which he 
was especially fitted, and to which 
he would love to apply the princi- 
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ples which he had gathered from 
Plato’s writings. Suidas, though 
heartily concurring in the re- 
proaches which most Christians of 
that day heaped upon Julian, is 
nevertheless unreserved in praise of 
his judicial administration. 

This process of adapting the 
Roman law so as to satisfy the 
wishes and instincts of populations 
so distinct from the Romans in 
race and habits, was one to tax 
the highest powers of statesman- 
ship. It was too often, as we know 
from Juvenal’s seventh S Satire, per- 
verted into an engine of oppression 
and injustice, whereby the pro- 
vincial governors were wrongfully 
enriched, and the native peoples 
alienated from Roman rule. That 
Julian should have succeeded so 
well in it is an eminent proof not 
only of his love of justice, but of 
the versatile vigour of his intellect, 
especially when we remember that 
the Roman law was itself at this 
time in a state of considerable con- 


fusion, from which it was partially 
redeemed afterwards by the code of 
Theodosius, and more completely, 


at a later period, by that of 
Justinian. This was not the sort 
of man to play the part of Strauss’s 
sentimental Romantiker ! 

Julian’s decision and strength of 
character were no less shown in 
face of those critical circumstances 
which brought about his final 
rupture with Constantius. When 
his last proposals were rejected by 
that jealous and timid Emperor, he 
saw that he must fight or fall. He 
did not hesitate long : his army was 
full of confidence in him, and was 
quite ready to march with him on 
Constantinople. Once more, then, 
he crosses the Rhine, -.on this bold 
and hazardous errand. Sending 
the bulk of his army across the 
North of Italy, he himself, with three 
thousand chosen men, plunges into 
the wildernesses of the Black 
Forest, mounting over the long 
hills hung with sombre pines, which 
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shut in the valleys of the Murg and 
the Enz, and so making his way to 
the Danube below Ratisbon ; from 
which point he descends by boats, 
and at Sirmium, on the Saye, re- 


joins his army, which had lost him 


for many a day. Constantius, on 
his part, thoroughly aroused by the 
bold attitute of his kinsman, made 
all due preparations for his defence ; 
but the civil war which seemed to 
be imminent was prevented by his 
death in Cilicia at the close of the 
year 361. 

We now see Julian the undis- 
turbed master of the Roman Em- 
pire, and within his grasp, as it 
might seem, the opportunity of 
carrying out those plans over which 
he must often have brooded in 
secret, having for their object that 
great religious restoration which 
was next his heart. And we may 
obtain, with his writings before us, 
a tolerably accurate view of his 
ideas in relation to this matter. If 
it be true, as we believe, that the 
hopes and fears of the growing boy 
associated themselves from the very 
first with the old reverences which 
his forefathers had owned, this is 
of itself a sufficient contradiction 
of Strauss’s theory—that he only 
adopted the design of maintaining 
Paganism as a matter of fancy and 

caprice, and had no thorough con- 
viction of his own to ouide him in 
this course. That no such change 
ever passed over the mind of Julian 
as would correspond with that 
‘ strange and fatal apostasy ’ which 
is assumed by Gibbon in the case, 
may easily be guessed from the 
passages to which we have r eferred ; 
and the probability is confirmed in 
a far higher degree by the whole 
tone of Julian’s writings, and the 
utter absence of any language which 
might be taken to refer to a genuine 
conversion. 

Whether this was so or not, 
however, we have still abundant 
evidence of the depth and reality 
of his religious convictions after 
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the time when he had avowedly 
and confessedly placed himself on 
the side of heathenism. From what 
he has told us it is not difficult to 
discover the spirit in which he now 
approached the great controversies 
which agitated the Empire. He had 
gone about for years with his life 
at the caprice of a jealous and fickle 
despot ; one who had no cause to 
entertain affection for him, and 
every reason to regard him with 
mistrust. In these terrors and 
dangers he had learned to place his 
hope of security in the protection 
of the gods. A man of devout and 
imaginative spirit, he was able to 
realise in a high degree the con- 
sciousness of this protection, which 
is always more vividly present to 
men of his class when they believe 
that they have a great work marked 
out for them. We have seen the 


steady purpose with which he had 
thrown himself into the work of 
military command and civil govern- 


ment, and the singleness of heart 
with which he strove to be guided 
in all these matters by the “moral 
wisdom which he gathered from 
Plato’s volumes. We have no 
reason to doubt his own repeated 
assurance that this kind of work 
was not that which he would have 
voluntarily chosen, and that he 
laboured to excel in it through a 
strong conviction of the duty which 
he owed to mankind. The same 
conviction would, of course, guide 
him to a wish that his name might 


be associated with a restoration of 


those old forms of divine worship 
which had thoroughly prevailed to 
satisfy the pious longings of his 
soul, whether as child orman. If 
we have at all succeeded in con- 
veying to our readers our own 
belief as to the steps by which 
Julian’s religious being was de- 
veloped, we hope that they will see 
some reason for agreeing with us 
that, think what we may of his con- 
duct i in this respect, it is impossible 
that he could have been acting a 
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part, or even that he could have 
been guided by a mere sentiment— 
such as dictated, in after times, to 
Schiller his Die Gitter Griechenlands 
—such as, perhaps, half uncon- 
sciously influenced Milton when he 
sang his Christmas Carol : 


The lonely mountains o'er, 
And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn, 

The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled 

thickets mourn. 


But Julian, though not a man 
to sit down and pine over days 
that are no more, was no perse- 
cutor when the supreme power at last 
came to his hands. His principles 
of government in this respect are 
avowed in his Epistle to the Bos- 
trenes, a mixed population which 
he thus exhorts: ‘ Let the several 
sections of your community live in 
concord together; let there be no 
hostility or wrong-doing on the 
part of those who are in error 
against those who worship the gods 
rightly and lawfully according to 
the rules handed down to us from 
the earliest times ; and on the other 
hand ye, who worship the gods, re- 
frain from injuring in 
goods those whose 
from ignorance rather than from 
set purpose. We ought to persuade 
and teach men by reasoning, not by 
blows and insults and personal out- 
rage.’ 

Julian’s tolerance has, however, 
been impeached in one or two par- 
ticulars. One edict of his certainly 
looks like an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the ‘liberty of prophe- 
sying.’ He prohibited all Christians 
from publicly teaching in Greek or 
Roman literature, whether as rhe- 
toricians, grammarians, or sophiste. 
The decree i is reprobated by Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, himself a pagan, 
as a harsh proceeding. Julian has 
endeavoured to justify it in one of 


homes or 
error springs 
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his letters, writing to the following 
effect: ‘We hold that to be true 
education which concerns itself, not 
with skill of words and sumptuous- 
ness of rhetorical effect, but with 
the healthful ordering of an intel- 
ligent mind, and with the right 
judgment of things good and evil, 
noble and base. All who profess 
the work of education ought to be 
men of reasonable temper and to 
refrain from propagating their own 
private opinions for purposes of 
proselytism, where they are at issue 
with those entertained by the com- 
munity. If they hold that the 
words of those great thinkers, whose 
priests and preachers they are, are 
the words of wisdom, let them first 
of all imitate their piety towards 
the gods; but if they think that 
their authors were in the wrong, let 
them go to the churches of the 
Galileans and lecture in Matthew 
and Luke; in obedience to whom it 
is a law of yours to “refrain from 
things offered unto idols.” How I 
wish that your ears and tongue 
might be “born again’ (as your- 
selves would say) to that literature 
which I trust may always be dear 
to me and to those whom I love! 
This then is a general law for all 
teachers ; for no restraint is laid on 
any young man as to the source 
from which he will seek education.’ 

We are afraid that there is some- 
thing a little sophistical in the 
passage where Julian takes credit 
to himself for allowing full liberty 
to the pupils while he had abridged 
that of the masters. The Christians 
complained, and with good reason, 
that their sons were virtually ex- 
cluded from the benefits of a liberal 
education, as this edict prevented 
them from obtaining it except at 
the hands of those who would teach 
a pagan theology at the same time. 
They endeavoured to meet the 
difficulty by supplying text-books 
of their own, which should serve in 
some measure to exemplify to the 
student the style of the great clas. 
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sical authors, and at the same time 
convey Christian lessons and avoid 
the stringency of Julian’s ordinance. 

Another charge of intolerance 
has been brought against Julian by 
Spanheim and others, which appears 
to have less foundation. In the 
Epistle which we have already 
quoted, and which is evidently ani- 
mated by a bitter feeling conse- 
quent on some popular disturbances 
which his measures against the 
Christians had excited, Julian says : 
‘The clerics, as they are called, are 
hauling at every cable of disorder, 
and pouring fire on fire as the pro- 
verb says; presuming to add 
greater wrongs to those which they 
have already done us, by drawing 
the multitude into sedition. This 
they do because they miss their 
former ascendancy and are no longer 
permitted to adjudge causes and to 
write wills, and to divert to their 
own uses the inheritances which be- 
long to others, and to get everything 
into their own hands.’ Ezekiel 
Spanheim, the great Berlin scholar 
who bestowed so much valuable 
care on Julian’s works, seems to 
have understood the words ypagew 
cuabijxag in the above passage to 
import that Julian had forbidden 
‘clerics’ to dispose of their pro- 
perty by will. It is more likely 
that the expression simply means 
that the priests of the Church were 
disabled from writing other people’s 
wills, with the view of guarding 
against the undue exercise of spiri- 
tual influence. 

In all those writings of Julian 
which bear on the questions at issue 
between himself and the Christians 
it is curious to note the spirit of 
sectarian animosity which so often 
lends bitterness to his language. 
This feeling may be said to be a 
new feature in the controversy. 
Julian’s predecessors, even those 
who were persecutors, do not seem 
to have looked on Christianity as a 
rival religion to be put down. 
They thought of it either as a dis- 
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turbance of established religious 
customs and therefore obnoxious to 
the cause of good government, or 
else they supposed some danger to 
themselves and their dynasties in 
the growth of a community bound 
together byrules which the Imperial 
power had not sanctioned and could 
not very well understand. Indeed, 
as the popular religion which was 
now decaying had never been a 
creed, it was incapable of being set 
up in opposition to Christianity. 
It laid claim to‘ho exclusive rule of 
faith, and pointed to no deposit of 
divine truth. Hence it frequently 
happened, as it would appear, that 
Romans of a religious turn of mind 
had, even in the days of Horace and 
Juvenal, adopted certain observances 
of the Jews, especially as to sabbaths 
and fast-days. There is even a tra- 
dition, though scarcely supported 
by sufficient evidence, that the Em- 
peror Tiberius designed to introduce 
and establish the worship of Christ 
as one of the Roman gods. Julian 
must have been well aware of the 
outward difference in this respect 
between Christianity and the mis- 
cellany of traditional usages which 
made up the religion of the Pagan 
world. But he laboured, perhaps 
unconsciously to himself, to inform 
the dying embers of the old religion 
with something of the light of 
Christianity ; thinking that he could 
raise on that foundation a system 
of belief capable of satisfying the 
strong yearnings which shook the 
religious life of his time. Thus it 
was that this superstructure of his 
own gradually assumed in his eyes 
the lineaments of a definite reli- 
gious creed, sanctioned by the au- 
thority of traditions which went 
back to the prime and dawn of 
civilisation. And thus also his 
controversial tone gathered a cer- 
tain amount of sectarian bitterness 
from the fact that his theories 
and efforts were continually brought 
into collision with the positive 
teaching of Christianity. However, 
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we are bound to remember, in jus- 
tice to Julian, that his enmity was 
directed not so much against Chris- 
tianity itself as against the aggres- 
sive spirit in which some of the 
Fathers of the Church, emboldened 
by the rapid advance of their faith, 
were now proclaiming its doctrines. 
Pressing a rhetorical phrase of St. 
Paul further than St. Paul himself 
probably ever meant it, they in- 
sisted, as a matter of doctrine, that 
the Gentile divinities were but 
daysdvra—to be classed with the 
devils of Rabbinical tradition, among 
whom accordingly Milton gives the 
gods of Greece and Rome a place 
in his Pandemonium as angels fallen 
from heaven. But St. Paul himself 
has elsewhere spoken, in one of his 
most profound and eloquent moods, 
of the operations of Nature, the 
sunshine, the rain, and the harvest, 
as in themselves constituting a kind 
of revelation by which God had left 
Himself ‘not without witness’ to 
the heathen mind ; and in his speech 
at the Areopagus he recognises the 
result of this instinctive religion in 
the Athenian rites as the ‘ignorant 
worship’ of that God whom he 
came to declare more fully to them,— 
the God whom their poet Cleanthes 
had invoked, under the name of 
Zeus, as the Father of us all. And 
the history of Cornelius, as_re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
is a still earlier proof of the com- 
prehensiveness of Christianity in 
the recognition of devout spirits 
among the heathen (for a heathen 
Cornelius seems to have been), and 
of a faith among them which might 
serve for a foundation of Gospel 
truth. All this is evidently very 
different from the views which con- 
troversial hostility tended to im- 
press on Christian divines of a later 
date; as, among others, St. Augus- 
tine, who says, speaking of the 
heathen, De Civitate Dei, ii. 25: 
*Noxii deemones quos illi deos esse 
putantes colendos et venerandos 
erbitrabaatur.’ 
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Julian, as we have said, was 
angry at this exclusive tone now 
adopted by some of the Christian 
controversialists, and with his reve- 
rence for the forms of Pagan reli- 
gion it is not wonderful that he 
should have been betrayed into the 
spirit of a bitter polemic. He in- 
sisted that his faith was built on 
the same foundation as theirs,—the 
conception of One God, and His in- 
vestiture with personal attributes 
by the human mind. No doubt the 
wisest and purest minds among the 
Greeks and Romans pierced through 
the polytheism around them to the 
recognition of one supreme God, 
whose nature should be above and 
beyond the limits which must be 
necessarily supposed under a sys- 
tem of more gods than one. ‘ With 
Aischylus,’ says Karl Ottfried Miil- 
ler,‘ Jupiter is the only God, in the 
true sense of the term.’ And as the 
thoughts of such men as Adschylus 
were guided in this direction by 
their religious feeling, so we read 
in the Timeus and other treatises 
of Plato how the reasoning of phi- 
losophers led them to the same 
truth. Julian’s cast of mind was 
such as would instinctively attract 
him towards this monotheistic phi- 
losophy, even if his acquaintance 
with Christianity had not impressed 
it more positively on his mind. All 
those forms of dignity and power 
which the Pagan fancy portrayed 
were, he maintained, the varied 
types or emanations of one supreme 
God, ‘by whose providence the 
frame of the universe is held to- 
gether; the King of all things, about 
whom all things exist.’ So far he 
insisted that he was on common 
ground with Christians—that all 
alike were worshippers of God, 
though using different names and 
different symbols. Speaking of the 
Galileans, in his Epistle to Theo- 
dorus, he says: ‘ They nevertheless 
have their part in right religion, in 
that they honour Him who is truly 
most mighty and most good; who 
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controls all the world cognisable by 
our senses, and whom, as I well 
know, we also worship under other 
names.’ In the same sense he 
writes to the Jews: ‘Offer up 
prayers on behalf of my sovereignty 
to the all-ruling and all-making 
God, who has deigned with His pure 
right-hand to place the crown on 
my head. Which also you ought to 
do in order that I may prosper in 
the Persian war, and that thus the 
holy city Jerusalem (which I have 
for many years wished to see in- 
habited by you) may receive me 
also, coming to restore it by my 
earnest endeavour, and therein to 
give thanks with you to the Mighty 
One.’ And St. Cyril, quoting Ju- 
lian’s actual words, or the effect of 
them, makes him say: ‘I am ever a 
worshipper of the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.’ Cyril’s comment 
on this profession is hardly war- 
ranted by Julian’s recorded opinions. 
‘Ay,’ he says, ‘he would place the 
God of Abraham among the local 
and tutelary gods of his own reli- 
gion, and so do Him honour, not as 
the one Deity which is over all.’ 
Julian did in fact, as we have seen, 
recognise ‘the one Deity which is 
over all,’ and it was on this ground 
that he claimed religious commu- 
nity with the Christians and Jews; 
identifying, if we have not misin- 
terpreted his thoughts, his own 
conception of the Supreme God 
with theirs. 

sut Julian at the same time 
sought to sustain the popular poly- 
theism. He did this not only for 
his own sake, but from a wish to 
save the religious customs of the 
people about him. He had per- 
suaded himself that they satisfied 
his own spiritual needs, and he be- 
lieved that they might also satisfy 
those of the men of his time with- 
out divorcing them from the devo- 
tions of their fathers. He must 
have been aware of the vastness of 
the problem set before human rea- 
son, that of bringing man into per- 
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sonal relations with a Deity of abso- 
lute perfection and infinite power. 
As a student of Christian theology 
he must have appreciated, in some 
sort, the solution of this problem 
offered by the mystery of the In- 
carnation. He, however, clave to 
the belief that the old forms of 
anthropomorphous Divinity which 
the heathen mind had pictured to 
itself in its struggles towards a like 
solution dimly imagined, might still, 
by the aid of Plato’s philosophy, be 
made subservient to the end which 
Christianity had attained. 

But we need not stop to compare 
Julian’s theology with Christianity. 
All that we are concerned to show 
is, that he held it conscientiously 
and with the conviction of a reason- 
able man. We have referred to his 


endeavours to inform Paganism with 
something of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, with the view of showing 
that he was not actuated by a blind 
prejudice, but was ready to avail 
himself of the new teaching in so far 


as it might be used to give life to the 
old. It was not only the philosophy 
of Christianity, as we may call 
it, to which Julian turned for help 
in his hope of revivifying the old 
Paganism. He strove also to imi- 
tate himself, and to induce his fel- 
low-heathens to imitate, the holy 
lives and self-sacrificing charities of 
Christians. He even wished, as we 
learn from St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
to found heathen churches with a 
solemn liturgy, monasteries and 
nunneries, and other establishments 
for devotion and charity. ‘In such 
sort,’ exclaims Gregory, ‘are the 
heathen becoming apes of our in- 
stitutions (iOnxoe roy iyperépwr).’ 
We have Julian’s own testimony to 
the example set by the lives of 
Christian men and women. In a 
letter to Arsacius he says: ‘That 
the Greek religion (‘EAAnnopdc) 
does not advance as I could wish is 
the fault of those who profess it. 
That which the gods have done for 
us is great and brilliant, beyond all 
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prayer and all hope ; for who could 
have ventured to hope for so great 
a change in so short a time? But 
why should we be content to rest 
there instead of taking example from 
those things which have done so 
much to promote the cause of god- 
lessness’ (a favourite term with Ju- 
lian when speaking of Christianity), 
‘that kindness towards strangers, 
that carefulness about the burial of 
the dead, and that studied decorous- 
ness of life?’ He enjoins Arsacius to 
exercise a vigilant control over the 
habits of those appointed to the 
priesthood, warning them ‘not to 
appear in the theatres, not to drink 
in taverns, and not to engage in any 
pursuit or handicraft that is un- 
becoming and base.’ Above ail, he 
urges the priests to practise hos- 
pitality towards strangers and cha- 
rity towards the poor, adding: 
‘Surely it is discreditable, that 
while no Jew solicits alms, and 
these irreligious Galileans minister 
not only to their own poor but to 
ours also, we should not aid those 
among ourselves who stand in need.’ 
And in another letter, written to 
the Pontifex Theodorus, he says: 
‘I have always mourned within 
myself, when I see those who be- 
long to the sect of the godless show 
such fervency in their persuasion 
that they choose to suffer death for 
it, and to endure every kind of 
want, even starvation, rather than 
eat swine’s flesh or things strangled: 
while we are so careless in divine 
things that we have forgotten the 
rites handed down to us by our 
fathers; nay, in many cases, are 
wholly ignorant whether such and 
such a thing is ordained by rule or 
not.’ 

In order to form a right estimate 
of Julian’s character, to gauge the 
intensity of his convictions and the 
manliness of his purpose, we must 
always bear in mind that he was laid 
low in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age, and that the few years of his 
reign, crowded with political trou- 
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bles, had given him no leisure for 
practical action as a religious re- 
storer or religious reformer. If 
opportunity had been afforded him 
to develop his plans and enquiries, 
one might easily conceive that so 
pure and devout a spirit might have 
been attracted more and more to- 
wards the point at which he would 
have surrendered his own theories 
to the common voice and common 
action of the Church. One can con- 
ceive, too, the possibility of his 
elaborating such a scheme of Pagan 
restoration as might have satisfied 
many minds among the students of 
Plato and Aristotle, at least, and 
have thus retarded in a very con- 
siderable degree the progress of 
Christianity in those early days. 
Under the circumstances of his life, 
it would be no impeachment either 
of his sincerity or his intellectual 
power to suppose that, as far as 
concerned the public history of 
those who followed him, that life 
was a baffled and a fruitless one. 
But we must not rashly assume 
this to have been the case. It may 
very well have been that the ap- 
pearance of so earnest and generous 
a champion of the old heathenism 
exercised a salutary effect on the 
methods by which Christianity was 
proclaimed—may have recalled its 
earnest preachers toa fuller realisa- 
tion of St. Paul’s word, that ‘ we 
are all the children of one Father,’ 
Adored 
By saint, by savage, or by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord: 

and have reminded them more dis- 
tinctly of that which the Apostles 
and their immediate successors had 
so fully discerned—the great truths 
and high purposes which underlie 
all forms of religion. We may mark, 
in the generationsafter Julian’s time, 
a greater tenderness on the part of 
the Church towards heathen wor- 
ship than had accompanied its first 
acquisition of political power under 
Constantine. 

Julian’s professed hostility, as we 
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have said, was directed against the 
unwholesome development of the 
Christian creed through the dogma- 
tic decisions of the Church. He 
claimed to hold in common with 
her the foundations of her teach- 
ing—the acceptance of one God, 
and the faith in His personal 
manifestation under a material 
form. Many, no doubt, were of 
his mind at the time. Ammianus 
Marcellinus has recorded the com- 
plaint of such thinkers where 
he says, speaking of Constantius: 
‘Christianam religionem absolutam 
et simplicem anili superstitione con- 
fundens; in qué scrutandaé per- 
plexius, quam comprimenda gravius, 
excitaret discidia plurima; que pro- 
gressa fusius aluit concertatione 
verborum.’ 

We know now, with eighteen 
centuries of history before us. how 
this exercise of judicial authority 
was forced upon the Church by 
that vivacity of metaphysical specu- 
lation which commended itself espe- 
cially to the Greek and Oriental 
mind. The Church claimed to be 
the final arbiter in such questions, 
and was at all times ready to inter- 
pose her authority; and it was the 
uniform tendency of her decisions 
to adopt the simplest and most 
popular forms of pronouncing on 
those recondite controversies which 
were then subject to such free hand- 
ling. We suppose that it may be 
assumed that all Protestants, and a 
great many Catholics too, would 
wish that the body of judgments in 
rem passed by the Church had been 
smaller than it actually is, and that 
more questions had been left open. 
Julian, scholar and student as he 
was, recoiled in his own thought 
from this minute guidance, and 
could not endure that his beloved 
Greek sages should be superseded 
for the purposes of theological en- 
quiry. 

And whatever view we may take 
of Julian’s theological system, we 
must, at all events, remember that 
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he is entitled to our sympathy on 
this ground, that he was all along 
a protester against the worldliness 
of his age, and one who strove with 
all his might to raise men’s souls 
above the small cares and paltry 
pleasures which engrossed the Ro- 
man mind in that cold and sordid 
generation. No man felt more 
deeply than he did the spirit which 
prompted Wordsworth in that beau- 
tiful sonnet of his: 


The world is too much with us: late and 
soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
Wers ; 
Little is left in nature that is ours : 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon. 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon— 
The winds that will be howling at all 
hours, 
And now upgathered lie like sleeping 
flowers— 
For this, for everything, we are out of 
tune: 
It moves us not, 
rather be 
A Pagan suckled in some creed outworn ! 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that might make me less 
forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the 
sea, 


Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn! 


Great God! I had 


And in the eyes of Julian his 
Paganism was not yet a ‘creed out- 
worn,’ but one still capable of re- 
vealing God in His creatures, by 
filling the universe with forms of 
beauty and worship. Perhaps from 
its very decay it was the better cal- 
culated to attract towards itself 
his hopes in this particular. It was 
now a decried and discouraged 
belief, and the new spirituality was 
in its turn exposed to the corrupting 
influences which must needs accom- 
pany State advancement; an ele- 
ment of danger which, in the case 
of the Christian Church, Dante 
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traced back to this very period as 
its origin : 


Ahi, Costantin, di quanto mal fu matre, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre! 


Instead of the axe and the faggot 
Christian professors might now 
begin to look forward to high places 
in the political and social world ; 
and it would have been strange if 
the worldliness which prevailed 
around them had not made its way 
into their community also. Even 
our own patron saint, George of 
Cappadocia (an acquaintance and 
correspondent of Julian), is said to 
have been more intent on his army 
contracts in bacon than on the 
slaying of dragons, actual or meta- 
phorical. This inward deteriora- 
tion of the Roman character was a 
disease of old growth, and had long 
since attracted the attention of 
moralists as a symptom of national 
decline. Horace complained in his 
day of the narrowly practical edu- 
cation which was commonly given 
to the Roman youth.' And in 
Juvenal’s time Rome had even 
abandoned her interest in political 
matters, and could not be brought 
to care for anything beyond the 
most trivial business and enjoy- 
ments of the day—panem et Cir- 
censes. Julian set himself with all 
his earnestness to rebuke that de- 
light in small frivolities and worldly 
gains which had dominion over his 
time. His Misopogon—full of pun- 
gent but kindly banter, playfully 
directed against the objectless life 
led by the idle, luxurious, flippant 
city of Antioch—reminds us of the 
picture conjured up of old Venice 
by Robert Browning when listening 
to a toccata of Galluppi. And he 
has more gravely recorded in his 
Cesares the scorn which he felt for 


1 Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 


Musa loqui.... 


Romani pueri longis rationibus assem 
Discunt in partes centum diducere. 
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that vulgar ambition which was 
satisfied with imperial pomp and 
power for their own sakes. States- 
man and warrior as he was, and 
successful in both capacities, he still 
addressed himself to those duties 
in the spirit of a philosopher, a 
hermit, and a devotee. No wonder 
that the frivolous population of 
Antioch gibed and flouted at be- 
holding such a phenomenon on the 
throne of the Cesars. A Roman- 


tiker if you will—certainly so from 
a Strauss-Antiochian point of view. 
But such Romantikers have been the 
salt of the earth in all times. 
However, we are debarred from 
any more positive speculation as to 
the results actual or possible of 
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Julian’s labours, by the arrow which 
smote him down:on the Persian 
battle-field in the year 363—his 
schemes in embryo, and his hopes 
unfulfilled. It was a figment of 
later times which told how the mor. 
tally wounded Emperor turned his 
despairing face upwad with the cry, 
‘ Thou hast conquered, O Galilean !’ 
And yet, like many other figments 
of the same kind, it brings before 
us with dramatic propriety the 
situation of the alleged speaker. 
Julian must have been conscious 
that his life was all that yet stood 
between the old system of Paganism 
and the new powers which threat- 
ened its final extinction. 


C. G. Prowert. 





TWO SOLUTIONS. 
By tue Avrnor or ‘ Ginx’s Basy.’ 


\7}OVEMBER the fifteenth. To- 
N day a young man was shown 
into my room at the Temple. I 
had seen him several times before ; 
his name is a common and unplea- 
sant one. A long time since he 
came to me and asked if I would 
buy some card-racks. I did not 
want them—cards are made for 
burning, not keeping; but there 
was something in the man’s face 
that touched me, and I drew from 
him how that he was a mechanical 
worker in dentistry; how that he 
was married, his wife ‘ expecting to 
be confined ;’ how that all his tools 
had been one by one pledged until 
he had not the instruments to work 
at his calling, even were a million 
false grinders needed for middle- 
class jaws to-morrow. What could 
Ido but give him—lend him, of 
course, he called it—what he asked ? 


He came again months after, with 
the same story. Again. The same 
tale—the same help. And now here 


he was once more. I was annoyed 
at the fellow’s importunity—unjust 
judge that I was of him; but when 
[ looked up I saw a change upon 
the man that drove down my re- 
sentment—down to Hell, whence it 
came—and made me stand up before 
a sacred statue of sorrow. The man, 
five feet one or so, slight, pallid as 
the paper whereon I write, with an 
odd lustre in his eyes, which were 
rimmed with the red of weeping, 
and the wild bold black hair twist- 
ing over his white forehead—that 
horridly intellectual front! which 
the man ought not to have had, 
since he must needs live like a 
brute; which forced me to sym- 
pathy, when, according to the rigid 
maxims of modern economy, I ought 
to have had none: the man, with 
a shiveringly thin yet decent coat, 
stood there and began to speak— 
‘Mr. , Lhopeyou’llforgive’— 


But as his teeth chattered and his 
knees knocked together, racking my 
sensibilities most abominably, I put 
him down into a chair and said— 

‘Ah! your wife is dead—is she 
not ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘When did she die ?’ 

‘ Last Sunday, sir.’ 

A pause. I cannot tell you what 
was told by one to the other—it 
was not in words. At length I said 
gently — 

‘ Have you any children ?’ 

‘ No, sir (crying) ; she’d just been 
confined, sir. It was a terrible hard 
time, sir, and the child only lived a 
fortnight. She took on so to lose 
it ; that’s what made her worse and 
killed her. You know, sir, she’d had 
four of them, and this was the only 
one born alive.’ 

I groaned. O you two human 
idiots! Here is this slim, small 
man of twenty-four or so, married 
to some slim, small woman, com- 
panion of his famine-stricken life 
these last few years, now lying dead 
in his garret, and here he tells me, 
while the liquid sadness scorches 
his eyes, how she took it so bitterly 
to heart she could not produce a 
pledge of their misery, as to fret 
herself to death! 

O you two silly, infatuated lovers ! 
Why had you not read John Stuart 
Mill? Ought you not to have re- 
sisted your brutal instincts and 
restrained your thriftless ecstasies ? 
And you, Dead Fool, ought you not 
to have been glad when it fell out 
your overmastering passion brought 
no new burden to your misery 
and that of him you loved? Poor 
wretches, both of you— faithful, 
though, and loving in your wretched- 
ness, how intensely human you are ! 
How much that is beautiful—nay, 
almost heavenly—is there in your 
execrable imbecility ! 
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Thus I thought, the man sitting 
there, while the slim, dead woman- 
that-was lay away in the fog- 
shrouded attic, dead of sorrow for 
a sorrow that was dead. 

I dared not tell the man it was 
well, for I saw he had so loved her 
he might, upon the hint, have 
sprung at my throat like a tiger. 
So I said: 

‘ Well, now what do you wish to 
do? She is not buried yet?’ 

‘No, sir; that’s what I wanted to 
see you for. I wanted some em- 
ployment to help me to—’ 

‘Stay. If I lend you—will that 
be of any assistance for the pre- 
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sent Fr 
‘Oh, yes: 

‘Then you must live, 
you mean to live ?’ 

‘My tools are pawned, or I could 
get work: I have copied for a law 
stationer sometimes.’ 

‘Can you write, then ?’ 

‘Very well; I was educated: my 
father was a surgeon.’ 

I trembled to think of this young 
man’s sorrows. Intelligent—there 
was his large white forehead— 
educated, born a gentleman, mar- 
ried and lived a pauper—a dead 
love lying in the attic there—and 
he now here before me, thin and 
hungry, yet with one agony over- 
ruling that of hunger, how to get 
Her decently buried out of the 
damned world. 

I wonder if he were better or 
worse for the fierce purgatory 
through which he had come faithful 
from first to last to the faithful 
dead. 

The incident set me a-thinking 
again about the problem it suggests. 
I hope no one in England conceals 
from himself that this problem is 
one of a seriousness intensifying 
from day to day. If he does, his is 
the security of a man sitting on the 
edge of a cliff, an earthquake rum- 
bling in the distance. The problem, 
according to the gospel of some 
social philosophers, is: How are 


thank you, Mr. ——.’ 
How do 
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you to thwart certain strong human 
instincts so as to prevent them from 
turning to social and political in- 
convenience ? According to some 
plain-thinking people like myself, it 
is: Admitting certain inherent 
human and naturally right and 
healthy propensities, can you not 
devise how to let them play without 
danger, nay with advantage, to the 
morality and wealth of the commu. 
nity ? 

Here were a young man and a 
young woman drawn together by 
subtleand puissant influences, which 
it is as absurd for a philosopher to 
overlook as for a statesman to de- 
spise. You may preach ‘ prudence,’ 
but you cannot wholly stifle these 
passions : you may wish the young 


to be wise, but you must legislate 
on the known and incontestable 
fact that the wisdom and prudence 
you admire are those of the Stoic, 
not of the ordinary man—are far 
above their average characteristics 
—are clearly contrary to the impulse 


of their nature. Doubtless these 
two persons might have postponed 
marriage. So far their conduct 
would have been satisfactory to 
Malthus. But unless Malthus were 
able as well to warrant that they 
should postpone indulgence—and 
in how many cases would he agree 
to warrant that >—TI for one strongly 
protest that for themselves and for 
society that which actually hap- 
pened was every way better than 
the alternative. Give me for hope- 
ful citizenship this sorrowful poor 
man who has loved and sacrificed 
with purity, rather than the man 
successful, with withered virtue and 
a roué’s heart. Give me the pure 
dead belie in the garret there, as a 
better thing for State and society 
than—God save us if the other can 
be limned in words! Nay, I protest 
that it is needless for those terrible 
alternatives to be put before the 
youth and strength of England! 
Must we legislate for what men 
might be when we can legislate 
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for what they are and ought to 
be P 

Some time since, in a little book 
of mine, I printed a chapter en- 
titled ‘Malthus and Man.’ Therein 
an attempt was made to put in a 
concrete form the very problem 
now in discussion. In a satirical 
sheet published every Saturday, 
which wavers between lively expe- 
ditions into the domains of politics 
or philosophy and playful forays 
into the region of the demi-monde, 
a ‘Reviewer’ minted, at my expense, 
the epigram that, instead of ‘ Mal- 
thus and Man,’ the chapter should 
have been called ‘ Arithmetic and 
Sentiment,’ and he proceeded forth- 
with to take a scrap of my implied 
argument and flip it with his 
whip of ridicule. The remark, like 


many more coined in the same 
mint, was more brilliant in the 
lacquer than true in the metal. I 
had neither intended nor attempted 
in that chapter to solve the terrible 
problem; but I clearly did try to 


present it in a definite shape, and to 
show that one solution pressed upon 
us by philosophers, lady-disquisi- 
tionists, and young startling Am- 
berley sophists, was inhuman, im- 
moral, unpractical—and therefore 
one that must be rejected. That 
issue the ‘Reviewer’ carefully 
avoided to discuss. 

What I desired to say in that 
chapter I may briefly state in a 
single proposition; and I must 
needs state it plainly. Men and 
women will, and we may take it in 
looking at human society, practi- 
cally, must, satisfy the instinct for 
consorting together. Abstinence 
from marriage generally finds an 
alternative in illegitimate inter- 
course. Marriage without progeny 
involves, in itself, physical injury 
and moral debasement ; and in its 
effects, as a fact, vitiates society. 
Let it be understood that I am 
speaking in the general, and on 
@ broad view of human experience 
—more from the point of view of 
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practical politics than of religious 
or philosophic ethics. 

Then I say a legislator should 
legislate in accordance with human 
instincts in so far as they are 
healthy and good. This human in- 
stinct is admittedly, in its origin, 
healthy and good, while its repres- 
sion is admittedly hazardous to 
morals: therefore you must show 
an inevitable necessity to warrant 
your legislating against it. Does 
this necessity exist ? 

The ‘arithmeticians’ so called by 
the ‘Reviewer’ have assumed that 
it does. They point to the unde- 
niable over-population, gendering 
pauperism and innumerable evils— 
a cumulative production of non- 
producers and dead-weights in the 
community : they say that there is 
no legitimate way of disposing of 
these; and therefore the remedy is 
to go to the fountain-head, and, 
just as you would regulate the 
market for calicoes, or linens, or 
hardware, stop the production. I 
suppose I am a ‘sentimentalist’ if 
I wedge into the argument here a 
remark on the essential difference 
between the productive instrument 
in the case of goods and of children ? 
The factory machinery has no soul, 
or will, or moral nature, to be af- 
fected by your operations. It stops 
at your command, and its voice is 
dead. But the other is a compli- 
cated sensible being, influenced 
either for good or evil by the check 
you put upon him. He has im- 
pulses which resist your rigid law 
and coercive power. Therefore the 
question respecting the latter is not, 
like the former, a simple one of 
supply and demand, but a highly 
complex problem of social and 
moral and political influences acting 
on and from certain intellectual and 
sensitive beings, when you try to 
force them to cease their incon- 
venient productiveness. 

Bearing in mind that distinction, 
as one that cuts away any jot of 
analogy with supply and demand 
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theories in trade economy, let every 
one first ask: Whether the arith- 
metician’s premiss is true? He 
counts heads, and says There are too 
many. Such a proposition as that 
is evidently a relative one. To be 
conclusively relevant, it must be 
true irrespective of circumstances, 
Illustration: A father looks round 
upon a dozen indolent children and 
cries ‘There are too many,’ He 
has 3,000]. a year, and spends 
5,00o/. If he must spend at the 
rate of 5,000. per annum for twelve 
children, he clearly has too many ; 
but on the other hand the condition 
is obviously not imperative. 

Another father, more economic 
in his management, with only 
1,500/. a year, of which he saves 
300!., might look complacently on 
his thirteen children whom he had 
educated and brought up in homely 
fashion to work and win their way, 
and might even regret that he had 
no more. 

Surely one need not in words 
extend that illustration to the body 
politic ? 

Before you are justified in resort- 
ing to the anti-human policy, you 
must prove that the real difficulty 
does not lie in the non-administra- 
tion or mal-administration of your 
resources, but in over production 
of children. It is monstrous enough 
to propound as an economic prin- 
ciple the solution of a difficulty by 
a process demoralising to society— 
still worse to propose such a reform 
until every other possible solution 
is exhausted. Now in this case 
there is another solution. 

For consider. You, Paterfami- 
lias, may not only be unthriftily 
handling your income—so, for in- 
stance, as to starve half your 
family while you are overfeeding 
the other half: you may have failed 
to ascertain and utilise all your 
resources. Was it absolutely ne- 
cessary in the present condition of 
our Imperial assets, that the love 
of my poor young grinder-pest and 
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his angel-widow should vegetate 
and die in such sickly darkness as 
it did? Were the State father 
and mother to blame for their in- 
difference to means which, well 
used, would have. almost made the 
incident impossible? If the rough 
coast-line with its fierce water- 
ward shut us in from external in- 
tercourse—if England were only 
England—if for our growing num- 
bers there must needs be found sus- 
tentation from her bosom alone, 
the ‘arithmetician’s’ case would 
wear a terribly rigid front. But 
it is not so. Let us apply again to 
our illustration. Suppose Pater- 
familias with his dozen expenses 
suffered half his estate to lie in un- 
cultivated wilderness, you would 
laugh at him when he cried out 
upon the hardship of his exorbitant 
progeny. 

‘Why, you old fool, six of your 
children are big enough and strong 
enough to work in that wild land, 
and you say you haven’t enough to 
keep them! Send them there; 
give it to them; help them to begin 
to cultivate it. Hush your silly out. 
cry against Mrs. John for her fe- 
cundity, and use all your resources 
before you complain of numbers. 
Why, I believe you could do with 
half a dozen more, with all that 
land in your fist!’ 

Whereto let us suppose Pater- 
familias to reply : ‘ Mere sentiment, 
my dear sir, and worse economy: 
don’t you see it would only increase 
my expenses ? It would cost me so 
much additional per annum to begin, 
for cultivation of the land, and the 
establishment of my children. No, 
no; we'll live together, thank you, 
where one joint of beef does for 
all.” How easily you could answer 
that the first expense would more 
than repay itself even into the pa- 
ternal coffers, let alone the fresh 
provision for the children! But 
you would be inclined to leave that 
egregiously hopeless old dotard to 
the ruin he deserved. The same 
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remonstrance demands—in the 

name and for the sake of England’s 

greatness—an answer from English 

statesmanship. On that answer 

depends Imperial ruin or Imperial 
lory. 

I think the reader will have 
begun to see that the trie arith- 
metic is on the side of those who 
net only count heads, but count 
resources. This we urge in an- 
tagonism to a false premiss and a 
vile conclusion. It has now to be 
determined, here and soon, whether 
our Ministers shall pursue the policy 
propounded by inhuman theorists 
or that dictated by simple and 
humane self-interest. One or other 
of these two solutions must be ac- 
cepted—the third and only other 
remedy is Revolution. The num- 
bers may be reduced by the sword ; 
but that sword will be wielded, 
not by governors and philosophers, 
not by peers and parliament, but 
by the crushed and tortured masses 
of the people, waking up to dread- 
ful despair of any other remedy, 
and putting forth their omnipotent 
strength in a blind, relentless rage. 
Terrible to the feasting Philistines 
will be the vengeance of burly 
Samson whose sorrows have been 
their sport. 

Thank God, we are not yet too 
many. We have untold and un- 
touched wealth hoarded for a limit- 
less offspring. The true problem 
is not how to stop the increase of a 
noble race, but how to distribute 
its active forces over our vast es- 
tate. Let English governors throw 
themselves into the invigorating 
energies of colonisation. Stir up 
the whole empire. Unite its mem- 
bers in firmer union, upon more 
just and intercommunicative and 
flexible constitutions; open its 
boundless capacities to the enter- 
prise of a happily increasing people ; 
get the workman back what you 
can of the birthright you have mis- 
managed and are seeking to fritter 
away: thus, and thus only, will all 
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which tends to social health and 
individual well-being find a full 
scope for action. 

The alternative I can only view 
with horror. To inoculate English 
society with French vices; to de- 
stroy our unique home-life and 
home-ideas; to bewray the senti- 
ments which have established the 
purities of our society and glorified 
us in the eyes of nations; nay, to 
depreciate at once our manners 
and our race, is the remedy, God 
help us! offered by the thinkers, 
followed by the strange women and 
chattering disciples of the social 
philosophy. The two systems may 
be seen and compared in Ame- 
rica. Down East, women, by prac- 
tices there notorious, thwart the 
natural effects of marriage; and 
you may ascertain for yourself, or 
read it admitted by medical ob- 
servers among them, that they are 
degenerate and degenerating from 
the grand old stock. In the wide 
West or in Canada, ‘ where chil- 
dren are blessings,’ and no foul 
principles or practices discourage 
the beneficent increase, you may 
see huge joyous families and a 
sturdy generation fit to be the sons 
and daughters of Freedom. 

To me it is an ever saddening 
experience to live at the heart of 
this unrivalled Empire and to watch 
it pulsating with lessening vitality 
and force; to see its life-stream 
turning inward on itself and tend- 
ing to congestion, not circulating 
with healthy flow to and from the 
utmost extremities. I know not 
what to think of an age so degene- 
rate as to have lost the impulse of 
growth—as to be unmoved by the 
spur of rivalry—as to be meek amid 
the scorn of nations. Samson 
shorn of his locks in the lap of 
faithless luxury were no . inapt 
figure of this majestic State when 
clipped of its colonial strength by 
the feminine fingers that might at 
least have warned it. There is still 
hope—there is yet time. A hedging 
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Ministry, a selfish House, trem- 
bling peers, and mercenary trades- 
men, may be willing to sell for pre- 
sent peace and comfort the future 
glory of a long-ennobled race; but 
there is some generous chivalry at 
the heart of the people, a healthy 
common-sense, an upspringing life 
and ambition, a dim but gradually 
clearing appreciation of good to 
be won, of rights to be main- 
tained—a cleaving sympathy of 
English heart to English heart all 
the world over; that once directed 
into channels of noble impulse will 
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sweep away our droning obstruc- 
tives into the depths of eternal ob- 
scurity. 

I began at the pauper root of 
England’s evil—I would end at the 
hopeful blossoming of England’s 
good. Here is the question for us all. 
Shall that root grow up to bitter- 
ness, bearing its apples of Sodom, 
its wild grapes of vice and misery 
and death? Or shall it, tended by 
pious hands, flourish a comely 
tree, with branches great and stately, 
far-spreading, and yielding peren- 
nial fruit ? 
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MR. VOYSEY AND MR. PURCHAS. 


HE times of martyrdom are not 
quite past. A man may still 

be exposed to certain losses of 
money and position, though not to 
much personal inconvenience, for 
advocating heterodox opinions. 
Nor, when we look at the state of 
the world around us, can it be said 
that the fact is in any way sur- 
prising. If, on the one hand, we 
have grown milder in our manners, 
it is equally true on the other that 
at no previous period have ques- 
tions of vital interest been more 
energetically discussed. Doctrines 
which lie at the very base of all 
existing creeds are rejected, not 
merely by violent demagogues, but 
by men who are admitted leaders 
of modern thought. The infidel 
can no longer be treated, after the 
fashion of the old controversialists, 
as at once contemptible and wicked, 
but must be met on equal terms 


and treated with respectful argu- 


ment. Nothing, indeed, is a more 
marked sign of the times than the 
disappearance of the old stigma 
which till quite lately was alfixed 
to the advocates of revolutionary 
religious sentiment. No man is 
ashamed to avow himself a posi- 
tivist ; that is, to declare that he 
holds all dogmatic theology to be 
a rapidly vanishing delusion. The 
most ardent supporters of the 
old school of thought believe that 
the opinions of such gentlemen as 
Mr. Mill, Professor Huxley, or Mr. 
Herbert Spencer are ruinous to 
our souls and to the highest in- 
terests of society; but of those 
gentlemen themselves they are con- 
tent to speak with the respect due 
to thoroughly honourable oppo- 
nents. The fact proves that the 
heretical opinions, though not less 
obnoxious, are more deeply rooted 
than ever: they have a hold upon 
the mind of the country which 
enables them to claim respectful 


treatment. No man, whatever his 
views, can be blind to these noto- 
rious truths; and therefore it 
should be no matter of surprise to 
find that when such interests are 
avowedly at stake, the partisans of 
either side should be in danger of 
some kind of martyrdom. Decent 
as we have become in our modes 
of carrying on controversy, it is 
hardly to be expected that our 
deepest convictions should be as- 
sailed without some external mani- 
festation of resentment. 

If, therefore, we should be told 
that the clergy are in a state of 
violent excitement in consequence 
of a judicial decision in the Highest 
Court of Appeal, we should natur- 
ally suppose that some serious 
limitation has been placed upon 
the movement of thought within 
the Church—that, in some way or 
other, it has become impossible for 
men to maintain doctrines of vital 
importance to Christianity. We 
receive a curious shock when we 
discover the nature of the points 
affected by the Purchas judgment, 
which has filled the organs of the 
various religious parties with 
masses of correspondence, and 
raised their leading articles into 
exulting peans or shrieks of furi- 
ous indignation. The questions— 
or so it seems at first sight—about 
which the clergy are most despe- 
rately in earnest at the present day 
are such as these: whether they 
may mix water with the sacra- 
mental wine; whether during the 
consecration of the elements they 
may stand at the north end of the 
west side, or must stand at the 
proper north side of the altar; 
whether they may wear certain 
garments known as copes, albs, and 
tunicles, or must confine them- 
selves to a white surplice ; whether 
they may burn incense, or light 
tapers, or wear a cap called a 
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biretta ; at what precise angle they 
may bend their knees without 
being convicted of kneeling, and 
how high they may raise the con- 
secrated elements without being 
guilty of a technical elevation. 
When one has plodded through 
some fragment of the voluminous 
antiquarian information expended 
upon mere questions of millinery, 
one is apt to ask with some indig- 
nation whether the persons who 
carry on such disputes on either 
side are really grown-up and edu- 
cated men. What does it matter 
one way or the other? If a man 
can’t confute atheism, or confront 
the selfishness, luxury, and licen- 
tiousness of the world, in a white 
surplice, does he seriously think 
that he will meet such adversaries 
by all the pretty dresses and gor- 
geous ceremonies that ever were in- 
vented ? Whensomebody was asked 
in what costume he would have 
liked to fight the battle of Water- 
loo, the answer was, ‘In my shirt- 
sleeves.’ These valiant champions 
of the Church Militant seem to 
think seriously that their warfare 
cannot be effectually carried on un- 
less they are allowed to put on the 
most becoming fancy dresses that 
they can collect from old curiosity 
shops. Of course, the answer is 
that greater principles are at stake 
behind the immediate points at 
issue, and to that we will come 
directly. But meanwhile it is not 
the less a lamentable spectacle 
when the clergy presents itself in 
the attitude of an internecine strug- 
gle over details of tailoring. The 
world at large would appreciate 
their motives better if the conflict 
did not rage around so obscure and 
insignificant a point. A creed 
which is to stir mankind should be 
capable of expressing itself from 
one end of a table as well as from 
another, and should care supremely 
little for attacks directed against 
mere cxternal appendages. Its 
martyrs should suffer in the name 
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of some great principle. Strip a 
Ritualist of his ornaments and he 
cries out as loud as if you were 
flaying his natural skin. With the 
best will to do him justice, we can- 
not help fancying that it is because 
he is terribly confused as to the 
distinction between the substance 
and its outside trappings. And 
still more unworthy of men who, 
whatever their capacities, have 
at least the merit of sincerity, 
are the devices by which they 
struggle for their beloved costume. 
‘You forbid us,’ they say, ‘to mix 
water with wine in the church; 
we will mix it in the vestry. You 
won’t let us carry our caps on our 
heads ; we will keep them in our 
hands. We may not kneel, but we 
will give a decided bend to our 
knees without touching the ground. 
In short, we will try to evade you 
by every logical quibble that could 
be devised by a pettifogging eccle- 
siastical attorney.’ To say, ‘The 
Courts of Law have no right to 
meddle with me, and I will not 
give way to them one inch,’ would 
be intelligible and honourable. To 
say, ‘ Though their right is doubtful, 
I will submit for the sake of peace 
on any non-essential matters,’ would 
be equally intelligible. But to pro- 
fess to submit, and then to try by 
every variety of strained interpre- 
tation to make the supposed sub- 
mission nugatory, is a course to 
which no gentleman would conde- 
scend in any other sphere of life. 
Somehow, in ecclesiastical ques- 
tions all stratagems become sancti- 
fied; yet it is not pleasant to see 
this sort of sharp practice carried 
on upon such infinitesimal matters 
by our modern martyrs to the 
truth, and to remember that whilst 
these gentlemen are wrangling over 
chasubles, the outside world is 
seriously discussing whether Chris- 
tianity has really anything to say 
for itself. 

A shock in some degree similar 
is given to us by Mr. Voysey’s case. 
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Of Mr. Voysey, indeed, himself, it 
is impossible to speak without sin- 
cere respect. He does not fall into 
the error of discussing matters of 
trivial importance. He has ex- 
pressed himself in the most out- 
spoken language against the super- 
stitions into which, as he thinks, 
the leading doctrines of Christianity 
have degenerated, and which are 
ruining the influence of pure reli- 
gion upon the world. Nobody can 
read the report which he has pub- 
lished of his speech before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council without recognising the 
substantial honesty of the man and 
his just appreciation of some of 
the greatest difficulties of our time. 
Mr. Voysey says with extreme 
earnestness, that the ordinary view 
of Christianity appears to him to 
encourage most pernicious errors. 
He remonstrates with all his 


strength against the popular views 
of the Atonement, of Original Sin, 
of the Incarnation, and of the Inspi- 


ration of the Scriptures. On each of 
these important topics he speaks 
with an energy and straightfor- 
ward manliness which deserves all 
respect. 

But we turn over a page and 
suddenly find Mr. Voysey in an en- 
tirely new character; he has ceased 
to be the out-spoken opponent of a 
degrading superstition, and has sud- 
denly sunk to the same wretched 
pettifogging which we have noticed 
amongst the Ritualists. Read the 
words just quoted and then turn to 
such arguments as these. Mr. 
Voysey is charged with affirming 
that the worship of Christ is idola- 
trous. He denies the justice of the 
charge; but says that even if it 
were well founded he would not be 
heretical. The word ‘ worship’ oc- 
curs, as he urges, only in the Nicene 
and Athanasian Creeds. The pas- 
sage in which he deals with the 
first of these creeds must be quoted 
entire, to avoid possible misrepre- 
sentation : 
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In the Nicene Creed there is the expres- 
sion (speaking of the Holy Ghost) ‘who 
with the Father and the Son together is 
worshipped and glorified’—a statement 
which is made either as a doctrine or as a 
matter of fact.. If it is made as a doctrine, 
it means ‘who with the Father and the 
Son together ought to be worshipped and 
glorified.’ In this case not one of the pro- 
positions in the charge we are considering 
(e.g., the proposition that the worship of 
Christ is idolatry) denies the Nicene 
statement about the Holy Ghost. Again, 
if the words are taken as expressing a 
matter of fact, i.e. that the Holy Ghost is 
actually worshipped together with the 
Father and the Son, I have not disputed 
that fact at all. 


We have reflected many times on 
this argument and have fairly given 
it up. How Mr. Voysey makes out 
that the statement that the worship 
of Christ is idolatrous is not irre- 
concileable with the statement that 
the Holy Ghost ought to be wor- 
shipped together with the Father 
and the Son, is really quite beyond 
us; unless, indeed, Mr. Voysey 
means to say that the only mode of 
contradicting the statement A is 
B, is to say A is not B. 

One other specimen will be 
enough. Mr. Voysey is charged 
with saying that the ‘very idea of 
the incarnation of the Son of God 
takes its rise in unbelief, and springs 
only out of absolute infidelity.’ To 
this he replies, first, that he spoke 
of incarnation in general, not of 
any particular incarnation ; second- 
ly, that if he had spoken of the 
incarnation of the Son of God, none 
of the Articles deny that the idea 
of that incarnation takes its rise 
out of unbelief, and springs out of 
actual infidelity. He admits that 
he said ‘the very idea of incarna- 
tion itself implies a belief that God 
does not, nor ever did, dwell in the 
hearts of all men.’ ‘These words,’ 
he says, ‘affirm only that the idea 
of incarnation implies a certain 
belief about God,’ and the Articles 
nowhere declare that such a belief 
is not implied. We might almost 
enquire whetber, if Mr. Voysey were 
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a positivist, he would not be justified 
in saying that the very idea of God 
takes its rise out of superstition, 
and springs from a misapprehension 
of the order of nature. The Arti- 
cles nowhere contradict that propo- 
sition in terms. 

To spend arguments on such 
topics would be obviously waste of 
labour. It is really pitiable to 
see an honest man plunged, and 
plunged by his sense of duty, into a 
labyrinth of wire-drawing and spe- 
cial pleading which shocks all or- 
dinary views of honourable conduct. 
And with what object? To esta- 
blish the very right against which 
he should be most anxious to pro- 
test. Mr. Voysey contends, with 
great force, that the popular theo- 
logy is a degrading superstition. 
The doctrines which, in one sense, 
are true and elevating, have come 
to be used in a sense which is false 
and demoralising; and he begins by 
proving that no set of phrases can 
possibly convey the distinction. He 
is labouring to clear away a whole 
mass of deeply-seated error; to clear 
up confusions which have become 
ingrained in men’s minds ; to enable 
his hearers to shake off associations 
of ideas which have acquired almost 
invincible coherency. His first duty, 
one would think, would be to draw 
the line as distinctly as possible ; 
to label the poisonous and the 
medicinal elements of the faith by 
the most unmistakable marks ; to 
encourage men to watch their lan- 
guage scrupulously, and to insist 
upon that veracity of mind which 
shrinks from any confusion as its 
most deadly enemy. To worship 
Christ in one sense is to perform 
the highest act of which the soul is 
capable; in another sense it is to 
indulge in a debasing superstition. 
Then let us know, as plainly as may 
be, which is which; or how shall 
we escape from sliding once more 
into those errors which Mr. Voysey 
has shown to be so prevalent and 
so difficult to avoid? Mr. Voysey 
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fully sees the importance of using 
the clearest language so long as he 
is speaking as a man; but as 
soon as he descends to be a lawyer 
his whole tone is changed. Then 
he labours and strains to establish 
his right to language which in 
vulgar apprehension contradicts all 
that he has been saying. He in- 
vents an elaborate argumentative 
apparatus to prove that he is at 
liberty to apply to Christ—without 
meaning anything—all the lan- 
guage which is irrevocably asso- 
ciated with what he holds to be 
an idolatrous form of language. An 
unflinching love of truth, such as 
Mr. Voysey undoubtedly possesses, 
combines most awkwardly with a 
desire to prove that no human 
language can possibly be binding 
in religious matters. The way to 
touch the hearts of plain men is to 
be perfectly plain, and to avoid any 
possibility of equivocation. This 
desperate attempt to appropriate 
language which has been long the 
property of your antagonists, only 
disables simple minds from appre- 
ciating your argument. They can- 
not see the difference between using 
the old language and sticking to 
the old ideas—and it is small blame 
to them. Itis only in theology that 
controversialists make it a principle 
to use the phraseology of their an- 
tagonists, and perhaps that is one 
of the reasons why such controver- 
sies lead to so little useful result. 
Mr. Voysey endeavours to defend 
his method by an argument which 
is sufficiently singular to deserve a 
moment's notice. The Articles, such 
as that which affirms the existence 
of God, contain propositions at once 
most solemn and perfectly intelli- 
gible. But they proceed to lay 
down certain inferences about the 
Trinity which to human compre- 
hensions are totally unintelligible, 
and, what is more, are ‘directly 
contradictory and mutually exclu- 
sive.’ They assert, in a word, both 
Monotheism and Tritheism. It need 
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not be asked whether this be true 
or not in Mr. Voysey’s sense. His 
syllogisms may be found word for 
word in theological writers, with 
what is held to be their solution.! 
But, whether his argument be valid 
or not, his practical consequences 
are rather strange. The Articles, 
he says, contain mutually contra- 
dictory propositions. We are bound 
to contradict neither of them in 
terms; but so long as we keep clear 
of that, we may make any state- 
ments, however apparently irrecon- 
eilable with them. ‘It is absolutely 
impossible,’ he says, ‘to teach in 
harmony with one part without 
contradicting another part.’ If we 
preach Monotheism, we contradict 
the Tritheistic formulas ; and if we 
preach Tritheism, we contradict the 
Monotheistic formulas. ‘I have 
never,’ says Mr. Voysey, ‘contra- 
dicted the Articles and Creeds to 
the tenth part of the degree in 
which they contradict themselves.’ 
In short, a clergyman may say 
whatever he pleases, and be quite 
sure that if he comes into collision 
with any clause, he will be suffi- 
ciently protected by its opposite. 
The one thing binding upon him is 
to avoid inserting a negative be- 
tween the predicate and subject of 
any particular sentence. 

Now the ordinary interpretation 
of all this, supposing it to be true, 
is that a large part of the Articles 
is a heap of unmeaning nonsense. 
We may use what fine language we 
please, and quote Sir W. Hamilton 
or Mr. Mansel about contradictory 
inconceivables ; but the long and 
short of it is that such phrases 
mean nothing more than the phrase 
suggested by Mr. Mill, that a hocus 
pocus is an abracadabra. It is a 
mere collection of unmeaning sounds 
which are all the more revolting be- 
cause they are applied to the 
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highest objects of human thought. 
This view of the case may so far 
justify some of the arguments al- 
ready noticed, as they go to prove 
that at any rate the apparent quib- 
bling was done on principle. But 
they also suggest a further question 
to which it is not so easy to see an 
answer. Mr. Voysey seems to say 
in substance, ‘I don’t, and indeed 
can’t, contradict your Articles— 
they are such a mass of absurdity, 
confusion, and inconsistency; or 
rather, they are such a jumble of 
unmeaning words applied to the 
most sacred subjects. They and the 
Church services, so far as they touch 
upon the same topics, constantly 
assert the degrading superstition of 
Tritheism: it is true that they 
also assert the elevating doctrine of 
Monotheism ; though they assert it 
less frequently, and religion has 
for the most part degenerated into 
an acceptance of the worst of the 
two alternatives.’ Why, then, should 
Mr. Voysey be so anxious to remain 
in a Church which at any rate 
sanctions most dangerous errors, if 
it also sanctions truths, and the 
practical operation of which has 
been to encourage the error at the 
expense of the truth ? No mathema- 
tician would consent to teach out 
of a book which asserted that the 
angles of a triangle were equal to 
four right angles because it also 
sometimes asserted that they were 
equal to two. He would say that 
it tended to confuse all perceptions 
of truth and error, and that it is no 
real set-off against this positive mis- 
chief to say that it contains both 
truth and error. And so, when 
Mr. Voysey says, or seems to say, 
‘The doctrine of the Trinity is all 
nonsense, and therefore I may preach 
pure Unitarianism,’ the more legiti- 
mate inference would seem to be, ‘I 
will have nothing to do with a 


' E.g.: his third syllogism (Defence, &c., p. 127) is given in the same terms by 
Leibnitz, Op. Theol., p. 16, with an answer which appears to be as satisfactory as the 
dilemma. 
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Church which enforces nonsense as 
a sacred article of faith.’ 

This, however, brings us to the 
point which is of more real import- 
ance to the world at large than the 
orthodoxy of Mr. Voysey or of the 
Ritualists. We see at the two 
opposite extremes of the Church, 
men of equal sincerity driven by 
their desire to remain within its 
borders to equivocations of which 
they would be ashamed in any 
other relation of life. They even 
think that their equivocations 
illustrate a great moral principle, 
and that they are doing a virtuous 
action when they are straining lan- 
guage to mean anything or nothing. 
That the spectacle is an unpleasant 
one will hardly be denied by any- 
body. Those ‘who sympathise least 
with the opinions advocated can 
respect the motives of the advocates 
and regret to see them reduced to 
such sorry shifts and subterfuges. 
What is the legitimate inference 
from sucha state of things? The 


conclusion at which the ordinary 


English mind, as represented by 
the Times and Telegraph, appears 
to have arrived, has at least the 
merit of simplicity : it is that Mr. 
Voysey and Mr. Purchas are a 
couple of hot-headed, troublesome 
fellows, and that we are well rid of 
them. That there is a certain rough 
common sense in this view of the 
matter is undeniable. It must, how- 
ever, be said, that the judgments in 
question affect more people than 
Mr. Purchas or Mr. Voysey. The 
whole High Church party is more 
or less affected by the Purchas ms 
whilst the Voysey decision lays 
down principles, especially as to 
the interpretation of the Bible, 
which it is very difficult to recon- 
cile with the practice of the more 
liberal section of the Church. With- 
out entering upon any proof of these 
statements, it is enough to say that 
they are so strongly felt, that a very 
different conclusion has been reached 
by some men who are entitled to the 
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highest respect. Dean Stanley, for 
example, hasurged—and his opinion 
seems to be very widely supported— 
that the judgments should not be 
enforced. The danger to the Estab- 
lished Church of carrying into exe- 
cution the rules accepted by - 
Highest Court of Appeal is so grea 
that it is hoped that by on 
consent they will be allowed to pro- 
duce no effect whatever. The most 
obvious difficulty of this policy 
is that it cannot be carried out 
without a general consent even of 
hot-headed zealots. If extreme Kvan- 
gelicals, for example, insist upon 
putting the law in force, nothing 
can be done beyond making remon- 
strances, which they may, if the 
please, treat with contempt. We 
have too little reason to suppose 
that they possess either the tolerant 
spirit or the practical judgment of 
the Dean of Westminster. Let us, 
however, suppose that it is tacitly 
agreed to treat the recent decisions 
as a dead letter. Suppose that the 
clergy are allowed toindulge in such 
forms of ceremony or of teaching 
as seem good to them within the 
widest limits hitherto established. 
What is the prospect revealed by 
recent proceedings ? 

It has hitherto been supposed that 
the existence of a State Church im- 
plied the maintenance of some uni- 
form regulations. That they should 
be as wide as practicable has always 
been admitted by recent advocates 
of the system. Still, if the congre- 
gation is forbidden to exercise any 
direct influence upon the clergy, it 
is obvious that there must be some 
guarantee that the clergy will keep 
within certain bounds. A Dissenter 
can dismiss his minister, if his dis- 
courses are not sufficiently savoury ; 
and the evil consequence generally 
supposed to result is, that the pas- 
tors are in bondage to their flocks. 
If the State refuses this power to 
the congregations, without enforcing 
any whatever of its own, the prac- 
tical result would be that the Charch 
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would be just what the clergy might 
please to make it. The existence of 
legal tribunals, enforcing a very 
liberal system of laws, has been 
supposed to secure all desirable 
freedom of action for the clergy 
whilst confining their excursions 
within tolerable limits. The pro- 
posal now made would involve a 
very one-sided alteration of this 
arrangement. For to what does 
it practically amount ? The Courts 
have decided that the clergy are not 
to wear certain dresses. They could 
hardly interfere on a more insigni- 
ficant point, or make a smaller exer- 
tion of authority. Yet the whole 
High Church party is immediately 
up in arms against them. They as- 
sert that the judgment is in glaring 
contradiction to the law; they de- 
clare this contradiction to be so 
glaring that the judges must have 
acted from corrupt or at least from 
party motives; and they end by 
proclaiming their firm resolution 
not tosubmit. They adopt the at- 


titude of Christian martyrs suffer- 
ing under the persecutions of a 


Roman Emperor. They say in so 
many words, as we have read 
in one of their extreme organs, 
‘Touch a single chasuble, put out a 
single taper, and we will insist shy ag 
disestablishment.’ That is say, 

that if the highest legal sntboaitinn 
venture to insist upon the slightest 
alteration of an insignificant cere- 
mony, their decision is to be im- 
pugned, their motives assailed, and 
they are to be openly set at defiance. 
Are we, then, to reply, ‘ We wiil 
submit: the judges shall beg pardon, 
and you shall be allowed to do pre- 
cisely what you please’? If so, it 
can only be said that henceforward 
the Church of England is bound by 
no law whatever. A clergyman may 
play as many tricks as he pleases ; 

his congregation have no right to 
be consulted; and if they appeal 
to the law, the law will not be en- 
forced in opposition to the clergy- 
man’s wishes. Poor Mr. Voysey 
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has not so powerful a party at his 
back to give effect to his com- 
plaints ; but he may really think it 
hard that a court which cannot even 
decide at what part of an altar a 
clergyman is to stand should pro- 
nounce on the orthodoxy of his 
views about the Trinity. 

In a parallel case, where a law 
had been discovered to inflict hard- 
ship upon a numerous class, the 
mode of escape from the difficulty 
would be obvious. To refuse to 
enforce the law whilst it exists, 
would be to deprive law of any 
moral weight; but the law itself 
might be altered. Ifit should seem 
that the restrictions upon ritual 
are excessively harsh, why not in- 
troduce a more reasonable code ? 
There seems, however, to be little 
disposition to insist upon this ob- 
vious mode of meeting the diffi- 
culty, and the reasons for the 
reluctance are only too plain. The 
Ritual Commissioners made a re- 
port some time ago, _proposing cer 
tain modifications in the Chasih 
services, though they shrank from 
dealing with the most really im- 
portant questions. Yet there seems 
to be little chance that their pro- 
posals, except as regards the new 
Lectionary, will ever get beyond the 
stage of proposals. Parliament has 
plenty to do without bothering 
itself with Church matters. It 
would, indeed, be nearer the truth 
to say "that its hands are so full that 
it is totally incapable of discharg- 
ing its proper duties. A minister 
would be rash indeed who should 
encumber himself with a vast mass 
of ecclesiastical difficulties in addi- 
tion to those which are already too 
much for his energies. Mr. Glad- 
stone is hardly likely to present him- 
self to the House of Commons with 
a new rubric which should make 
an equitable compromise between 
the various parties in the Church. 
If by some strange freak he under- 
took that task, the spectacle of a 
House in which many of the most 
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prominent members are Dissenters, 
and the majority in which is sup- 
ported by the Dissenting vote, dis- 
cussing questions of Church reform, 
would be amusing to a cynical ob- 
server, but it would scarcely tend to 
. the increase of harmony. In short, 
Parliament alone can deal with such 
matters, and Parliament is just as 
likely to attempt it as to pass a 
measure for the suppression of 
heresy. It may be said without 
much hesitation that the only seri- 
ous measure affecting the internal 
affairs of the Church of England 
which is in the least likely to oc- 
cupy the attention of Parliament is 
a measure for disestablishment. 

It seems, then, that the Church 
of England, if the proposal of 
allowing the legal decisions to re- 
main without effect met with 
general consent, would be a body 
whose legislature was incapable of 
legislating, and whose Courts of 
Law were incapable of enforcing 
their decisions. It would still have 
the merit, which indeed would 
exist in a higher degree than ever, 
that its clergy would have the widest 
possible libe erty. They might be- 
come indistinguishable f rom Roman 
Catholic priests on the one hand, 
or from Dissenting ministers or 
Deist orators on the other, and the 
congregations might look on in per- 
fect indifference. The possibility of 
such a state of things being tolerable 
depends entirely upon the spirit in 
which they might choose to conduct 
themselves. The Broad Church 
school in general holds that our 
religious ideas are gradually trans- 
forming themselves under the vari- 
ous intellectual and social changes 
of the day, and will ultimately, 
without any violent transition, 
‘become adapted to the needs of 
future generations. A sort of popu- 
lar travesty of the same creed was 
constantly put forward during the 
discussions on the Educational ques- 
tion. It appears to be generally 
held that there is something which 


is known as unsectarian religion ; 
that this pure essence is to be ob- 
tained by stripping off all the theo- 
logical dogmas which have been 
added in the course of ages, but 
which are gradually dissolving 
under various influences. We are 
all to be very kind to each other 

to have a great dislike to looking 
ugly truths in the face; and as for 
dogmas, we are to agree that one 
dogma is pretty much as good as 
another. No doubt this will be a 
comfortable state of things when 
we have got there ; but it is rather 
difficult to reconcile this ideal mil- 
lennium, the outskirts of which we 
are supposed to have entered, with 
the actual state of the world as 
derived from observation. That 
we are all getting very fond of each 
other is obvious; the French and 
the Prussians, the Saxon and the 
Irishman, the working man and 
the capitalist, will no doubt learn to 
lay aside the little animosities which 
they are still weak enough to re- 
tain; but it is not so clear by what 
mode we shall arrive at unity in 
speculative matters. As has been 
said, there never was a time at 
which divisions were so strongly 
marked, and diametrically opposite 
opinions so vigorously maintained. 
Man must satisfy his intellect as 
well as his fraternal emotions; 
and in some way or other we must 
make up our minds how to obey 
those dim yet profound aspirations 
which once found satisfaction in the 
oldtheological teaching. We feel the 
need of a common worship, though 
we have not yet decided on what 
ideas it is to be based. But the unity 
can only be reached by first deciding 
some tremendously difficult pro- 
blems. Mankind will not be con- 
tent to love each other without 
asking questions; and whether we 
make a substitute for the Christian 
Deity out of Humanity, as M. 
Comte proposed, or fall back with 
Dr. Newman upon ancient methods, 
or find a purer and nobler satisfac- 
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tion for our religious instincts in 
some hitherto indistinctly grasped 
theology of the future, the desire 
to attain some common mode of 
faith only intensifies the eagerness 
of existing controversies. Indeed 
it is perhaps the strongest intellec- 
tual instinct of the day, and gives 
such vitality as they possess to 
some creeds which differ as widely 
as possible in the means which they 
consider appropriate to the common 
end. 

Now when we ask what is the 
bearing of Ritualism or of Voysey- 
ism (if we may coin such a word) 
upon these difficulties, we may see 
what is the real value of the con- 
test, which, as many excellent men 
hope, may be carried to a conclu- 
sion’ without causing a disruption 
in the Church of England. It is 
perhaps not very easy to define the 
central idea of Ritualism. The doc- 
trine, however, without which their 
opinions would fall into a heap of 
incongruous fragments, is the mys- 
terious power of the priesthood. 
According to them, mankind is 
essentially corrupt; but there is ¢ 
sacred caste which inherits super- 
natural powers. A certain divine 
influence is conveyed from age to 
age by the imposition of hands. 
The priests of the Church of 
England are channels through 
which the grace of the Almighty is 
conveyed to this benighted world. 
They have certain supernatural 
powers of unspeakable importance. 
They work miracles by pronouncing 
certain charms over the sacramental 
bread and wine; they have, in 
some sense or other, the power of 
forgiving sins; they have the privi- 
lege of administering the sacraments 
by which alone man can enter into 
right relations to his Maker. It is 
true that their doctrine is a rather 
faint reflection of that from which 
it is derived. They do not venture 
to say frankly in ‘the fearless old 
fashion,’ that everybody who is not 
im communion with them or their 
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like will be damned everlastingly. 
They shrink from defining the pre- 
cise change effected in the elements 
by their magical ceremony, and sub- 
stitute for the dogma of transub- 
stantiation a set of words to which 
it is totally impossible for ordinary 
Englishmen, or indeed for modern 
philosophers, to attach any meaning 
whatever. The Church on whose 
behalf they claim the submission of 
human reason is so vague a body 
that nobody can tell precisely what 
is meant by it. There is something 
intelligible, though in another sense 
utterly preposterous, about the true 
Romanist theory, that the hierarchy 
of the Roman Catholic Church can 
alone give the necessary passport 
to heaven: we can tell pretty 
clearly what is the pretension put 
forward with more or less cer- 
tainty. The Ritualists are unable 
to tell us with any precision what 
is the nature of their claims, or 
on what grounds they are sup- 
ported. Probably no man of aver- 
age ability at the present day could 
be content with so shadowy and 
ill-supported a theory. But in 
some sense or other, the sacred 
character of the priesthood and the 
mysterious powers which it is en- 
titled to exercise form the base 
upon which their doctrine is raised. 
The superstructure is so feeble, and 
depends so much more upon taste 
than reason, that it seems almost 
absurd to bring it to the rude test, 
of argument. It crumbles away 
in the hands of anybody who tries 
to grasp it. Still, vague and in- 
coherent as is the doctrine, that is 
its character. We are invited to 
bow humbly before something or 
other which is called the Church, 
and to receive our spiritual food 
reverently at the hands of its priest- 
hood. The Church being unfortu- 
nately ina state of utter dislocation, 
and unable to exert any power as a 
corporate body, its privileges de- 
volve upon the scattered clergy- 
men who claim to interpret its 
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voice. The answer, therefore, 
which the Ritualist practically 
makes to men weary with the 
many corruptions and cruelties of 
existing society is simply, ‘ Bow 
reverently before Mr. Purchas and 
his like: believe that they have 
some kind of supernatural author- 
ity, and are the true channels 
through which Divine influence is 
conveyed to the world.’ 

It is unnecessary to insist upon 
the wisdom which puts forward 
such claims as these at the present 
day. It is, however, worth re- 
marking that the morality preached 
is necessarily coloured by the ideas 
with which it is associated, and 
that both practice and theory differ 
diametrically from those of the 
opposite party. The ascetic vir- 
tues of humility and self-denial 
become prominent; the world is re- 
garded as essentially corrupt; the 
religious life is exalted above the se- 
cular; poverty is not so much an evil 
to be extirpated as a permanent part 
of the providential order, destined 
to encourage the theological virtue 
of charity ; happiness in this world 
is of utterly trifling importance as 
compared with happiness in the 
next ; sin is a stain to be wiped out 
by a due reception of the sacra- 
ments rather than a disease to be 
suppressed as much as possible by 
altering the conditions of society. 
In depreciating the importance of 
dogmas, people do not generally 
reflect that dogmas which affect 
our whole conception of the world 
and of the purposes for which we 
were placed in it affect also the 
whole character and the moral 
rules which express our ideal of 
human education, using the word 
in its widest sense. Without at- 
tempting any closer indications of 
the Ritualist theory, it is enough to 
say that it rests essentially on the 
sanctity attributed to the sacerdotal 
character, and the necessity of pro- 
viding spiritual guides, duly autho- 
rised and provided with superna- 
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tural powers to lead us in reverent 
submission through the labyrinths 
of life. 

It need hardly be said that the 
school of which Mr. Voysey is an 
extreme representative contradicts 
all the Ritualist assumptions. Their 
subterfuges are excusable only on 
the theory that the clergyman is a 
sacred being, and that any inter- 
ference of the State, even in the 
most trifling details, is in itself 
sacrilegious. His subterfuges are 
excusable only on the theory that 
the clergyman is a State official, 
whose position and responsibility 
must be defined by interpreting Acts 
of Parliament with legal strictness. 
In this position he is backed up by 
the whole Broad Church party, 
though in some cases (as for ex- 
ample, in the question about the 
Incarnation) they are often radically 
opposed to his conclusions. They 
agree with him in regarding the 
clergyman as endowed with no 
more special or inherent sanctity 
than a magistrate or a minister of 
State; they are averse to the whole 
sacramental doctrine, which plays 
so important a part in the teaching 
of their opponents. The Broad 
Church clergyman denies that he 
can work miracles or pronounce 
charms of mysterious efficacy ; the 
Christianity which he preaches, 
though it is the highest expression 
of the truth at which mankind can 
arrive, differs only in purity and 
elevation, but not in kind, from 
the other religions of the world. 
They, too, are partial glimpses of 
the truth; and the minister of a 
church which has no exclusive 
monopoly of the truth can of course 
claim no supernatural prerogative 
to lift him above his fellows. The 
fact that a bishop has laid hands on 
his head and pronounced a certain 
formula does not endue him with 
powers differing essentially from 
those conferred upon Mr. Spurgeon 
or Mr. Newman Hall. Now the 
State Church theory is popular 
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amongst the main body of lay 
members of the Church because it 
is supposed to fall in with this view: 
of things; it prevents matters, so 
we are constantly told, from getting 
into the hands of the clergy. Their 
freaks are kept within bounds ; they 
are made to know their true posi- 
tion; their commission is derived 
from the Legislature, not from a 
more awful source of power; they 
are limited by Acts of Parliament, 
and judged by lay tribunals. 
Whatever the merits of this 
doctrine, it is plain that the effect 
of the policy now advocated would 
be to neutralise them, so far as it is 
carried out. If the decision is not 
to be enforced, that means that the 
claim of the Ritualist clergy to be 
above the law is to be tacitly ad- 
mitted. An English clergyman is 
to be able to say in practice that he 
is a priest, and to teach the dogmas 
and the system of morality asso- 
ciated with that doctrine. The 
highest merit of the Church in the 


eyes of the laity will be so far 


destroyed. A clergyman will use 
his position as a State official to 
preach the very doctrines against 
which the present constitution of 
the Church is a practical protest. 
Of course the claim now put for- 
ward has always, and most unfor- 
tunately, been latent in the Church, 
and has been put forward on former 
occasions with great emphasis, but 
never with such audacity as at the 
present moment. If, therefore, we 
are afraid in this, as in too many 
other instances, to put in force 
the existing laws, we are simply 
providing sacerdotalists with a plat- 
form from which to upset the foun- 
dation on which the Church is 
supposed to rest. Their view of a 
State Church is simply that the 
State furnishes an endowment and 
concedes certain privileges to a 
priesthood deriving its authority 
from Heaven. The view by which 
a State Church is justified, to 
Liberals, is that the clergy are 
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teachers ° employed by the State 
under certain appointed conditions. 
In other words, the supremacy of 
the State is precisely what Libe- 
ral Churchmen assert, and what 
Ritualists deny ; and it is now pro- 
posed that in order to maintain 
it in theory, we are to allow it 
to remain absolutely dormant in 
practice. Policy of this kind bears 
its weakness on its face. We are 
asked to keep up an institution 
by sacrificing the one quality which 
makes it valuable. There never 
was a period at which claims of 
sacerdotal authority were more con- 
temptible to the bulk of the English 
people. The various causes which 
have led to the efflorescence of the 
sacerdotal theory in recent times 
might deserve examination, though 
their general nature is obvious 
enough ; but whatever the opinions 
of a certain number of sentimental 
ladies and weak-minded clergy, this 
is not a time at which an English 
clergyman can come forward and 
say, ‘lam a supernaturally autho- 
rised ambassador from Heaven, and 
demand your humble submission,’ 
with much chance of being respected 
beyond the limits of his own little 
clique. 

It would appear, therefore, that 
the only safe policy is a bold one. 
Make the law as wide as is desirable, 
but insist upon its being respected. 
If there are obsolete provisions, re- 
move them as soon as may be; but do 
not be frightened by the clamour of 
a few zealots to abandon all claims 
to legal authority. If the Church 
of England can only thrive by being 
contemptible, why struggle to prop 
up so feeble an institution a little 
longer ? It can at best only survive 
till the High Church party have 
raised their terms a little farther, 
and shown the utter incompatibility 
which exists between their doctrines 
and that which alone justifies the 
existence of a State Clergy. And 
yet the very statement of such a 
principle reveals the weakness of 
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the position. Can the Church of 
England really bear the strain? 
Are its tribunals capable of making 
themselves respected? Is Parlia- 
ment competent to remove the 
restrictions which appear to ham- 
per unfairly certain parties in the 
Church? We cannot ask such 
questions without perceiving how 
much the institution has lost its vi- 
gour, and how far it has passed into 
that senile period when the forces of 
growth and recovery are no longer 
in equilibrium with the forces tend- 
ing to generate decay. No organi- 
sation can be kept together by mere 
legislation which has not within 
itself some real vitality of strong 
convictions. When it is divided 
into various sections, of which the 
most feebleminded is also the noisiest 
and perhaps the most influential ; 
when it comes to sucha pitch of 
debility that its warmest supporters 
only propose to keep it together by 
begging it to inflict no penalties, 
and exclude no opinions; when the 
most growing party amongst its 
clergy are bound together by prin- 
ciples radically opposed to its theory 
of existence, it must be admitted 
that its prospectS of longevity are 
not cheering. 

It would be superfluous to insist 
upon the opposite source of weak- 
ness illustrated by Mr. Voysey’s 
ease. He has reached conclusions 
to which few of the most liberal 
party would follow him. It is true 
that we have a suspicion that they 
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mean something not very different 
if they could think clearly and 
speak out honestly. In the last 
quality, indeed, they are not con- 
sciously wanting; yet we still can- 
not but wonder at the facility with 
which they press the old formulas 
into the service of their new 
opinions. The difference between 
them and Mr. Voysey seems to be 
mainly that he reasons without fear 
of reaching any conclusions, and 
then tries to reconcile his results 
with the Articles by proving the 
Articles to be nonsense. They rea- 
son with a tacit and unconscious bias 
to the old conclusions, and there- 
fore have less trouble afterwards in 
bending the Articles to meet their 
views. 

The position is attacked in front 
and in rear: the Ritualists assail 
the very fundamental principle of 
a State Church; and their natural 
antagonists are quietly deserting 
to other forms of faith. The only 
way found of meeting we diffi- 
culty is a passionate entreaty that 
nobody will do anything. If the 
prayer is heard, we may stagger on 
a little longer ; but we may venture 
to express our belief that, if this is 
the only conclusion at which the 
most ardent supporters of the 
Church can arrive, it will not be 
very long before the word Disestab- 
lishment, which is already on the 
lips of so many people of various 
views, will be uttered very empha- 
tically in the House of Commons. 
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THE GOVERNMENT SCHEME OF ARMY REFORM. 


‘ AR tries the strength of the 

military framework ; it is in 
peace that the framework itself must 
be formed, otherwise barbarians 
would be the leading soldiers of the 
world, 

‘The slightest movement in war 
requires a great effort, and is at- 
tended by many vexations which 
the general feels acutely and un- 
ceasingly ; but the politician, be- 
lieving in no difficulties because he 
feels none, neglects the supplies, 
charges disaster on. the general, 
and covers his misdeeds with 
words. 

‘The want of transport had again 
obliged the allies to draw the stores 
from Elvas ; and hence here (Bada- 
jos), as at Ciudad Rodrigo, time was 
necessarily paid for by the loss of 
life ; or, rather, the crimes of poli- 
ticians were atoned for by the blood 
of the soldiers. 

‘Why were men thus sent to 
slanghter, when the application of 
a just science would have rendered 
the operation comparatively easy ? 
Because the English Ministers, so 
ready to plunge into war, were 
quite ignorant of its exigencies ; 
because the English people are 
warlike without being military, 
and, under pretence of maintaining 
a liberty they do not possess, op- 
pose in peace all useful martial 
establishments.’ ! 

More than thirty years have come 
and gone since these words were 
written ; and it may well be ques- 
tioned if the English people have 
become wiser in the interval. No 
one, indeed, will accuse Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues of a frantic 
eagerness to plunge into war; and 
Sir W. Napier would probably have 
been satisfied with the measure of 
liberty to which the English people 
have attained; but we fear their 


opposition to all martial establish- 


ments in peace which tend to in- 
creased estimates forms as just a 
matter of reproach now as when 
the historian wrote. 

The newspapers, which before 
last July insisted on reduced mili- 
tary expenditure at any cost, and 
which, under the alarm occasioned 
by the late war, urged on the 
Government the most extreme mea- 
sures to remedy the mischief they 
had so large a share in creating, are 
now oscillating back again to the 
false sense of security which recent 
events had disturbed. 

While the war lasted, ballot for the 
militia was declared to be indis- 
pensable by the least impulsive of 
the English journals. Some of 
them even rejected that measure as 
not going far enough. The Spec- 
tator declared ‘No ballot will be 
permitted ; the whole population, 


without exception, must be sub- 


jected to the same training.’ And 
the Times enunciated the creed that 
‘no reasons but those founded on 
false security, blindness to change, 
indolence, or pure folly, can be 
given why every man should not 
have a certain amount of military 
training.’ 

Had the war been prolonged even 
a few months, there is little doubt 
that conscription would have been 
forced, by the apprehensions of the 
public, on an unwilling Ministry. 
But the cooling-down process, dat- 
ing from the conclusion of the 
armistice, has been very rapid 
indeed. We may feel sure that 
the opinions announced in the 
Times on any given morning are 
those which have been prevalent 
for the preceding day or two in 
clubs, in railroad carriages, and 
among the mercantile community ; 
and so early as the 26th of Janu- 
ary, just three days after the first 


hint of an armistice being pro- 


Napier. 
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bable, that journal, sounding the 
inevitable note of reaction, painted 
a glowing picture of peaceful pro- 
spects both in Europe and America, 
declared that we have already suffi- 
cient soldiers for all our wants, and 
concluded with a rhapsody on the 
blessings of a general disarmament. 

It would almost appear as if 
popular institutions and an efficient 
military system were incompatible. 
It is a simple matter that Parlia- 
ment, while the impression of the last 
year’s events has not quite passed 
away, should vote fifteen millions 
for military purposes; but it is 
more easy to vote this sum than to 
apply it profitably, or to induce the 
country to acquiesce in the con- 
tinuance of such an expenditure 
when danger no longer appears to 
threaten. If England is ever to 
have an efficient army, wilitary 
economics, the science for ensuring 
a fixed standard of efficiency at a 
minimum of cost, mustin future form 
a more earnest subject of study for 
her legislators and statesmen than 
it has hitherto done. 

Whatever changes may be intro- 
duced in our military system, little 
advantage will be gained unless 
they bear such impress of intelligent 
design and permanency, that no 
temporary Government shall have 
the power to play such fantastic 
tricks with the armies of England 
when called to war as those signal- 
ised by Sir W. Napier in the open- 
ing paragraphs of this article. It is 
true, if a war break out, there is no 
danger that an English Ministry 
will starve it in the matter of 
money. Indeed, the money expen- 
diture in all our wars has been as 
profligate as the expenditure of the 
blood of our soldiers. What we 
require to institute is, in the lan- 
guage of Sir W. Napier, ‘the ap- 
plication of a just science’ to our 
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military expenditure both of life 
and treasure, which has always 
hitherto been out of all proportion 
to the result achieved, just because 
our ‘ military framework’ has been 
always allowed, during peace, to 
fall into rottenness and decay. 

But how, under a popular form of 
government, can English Ministers 
be restrained from playing fast and 
loose with the lives of English sol- 
diers? The time it is to be feared 
is yet distant when statesmen of 
either party will prefer rather to 
sacrifice power than to imperil the 
honour and safety of the country, 
in obedience to the ignorant cry 
of a majority of electors. Mr. 
Mundella, as the representative of 
the working men, has already pro- 
claimed the formula of their intelli- 
gent creed—‘ No increase to the 
military estimates;’ and although 
doubtless the increase! now pro- 
posed by the Government will be 
voted for the present year, what 
guarantee exists that in succeeding 
years the military charges shall not 
become small by degrees and beau- 
tifully less, to suit the taste of the 
popular constituencies ? 

The only remedy against such a 
tendency of the public mind is to 
lay down over the whole surface of 
the country a strong, symmetri- 
cal, and economical peace frame- 
work, such that it may be filled 
in, at the outbreak of war, on a 
plan carefully matured and experi- 
mentally tested beforehand, with- 
out hurry and confusion. 

The watchwords of the military 
reformer should be Agylomeration 
and Decentralisation—agglomeration 
of particles, and decentralisation of 
management. At present the mili- 
tary forces of the country present 
the strange spectacle of three dis- 
tinct services—Line, Militia, Volun- 
teers—having no connection one 


*A large proportion of this increase is to be absorbed in replacing the capital 
supply of stores on which, in order to take credit for low estimates, the Government 
has been drawing for the current expenditure of the last two years. 
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with another, each service com- 
posed of a number of isolated units, 
entirely destitute of any machinery 
for combined action, a mere rabble 
of battalions and squadrons. 

In introducing the Army Regu- 
lation Bill Mr. Cardwell announced 
that the object of the Government 
was ‘to unite all the military forces 
of the country into one defensive 
army.’ For the attainment of the 
end he has in view, the War Minis- 
ter appears to rely on two principal 
measures ; viz. the abolition of pur- 
chase, and the gradual—very gra- 
dual—formation of an adequate 
reserve of trained soldiers. All the 
rest—such as the increase of field 
artillery ; the increase of the Militia ; 
the organisation of Volunteers; the 
withdrawal of military patronage 
from lord-lieutenants; the inter- 
change of officers between the 
Militia and the Line, &c.—are mat- 
ters of secondary detail, although 
some of them present problems of 
extreme difficulty. 

The alluring proposal to abolish 
purchase was unquestionably the 
bladder which floated the Minis- 
terial scheme on the tide of public 
favour ; and, like the bladder when 
pricked, we are much mistaken if 
Mr. Cardwell’s plan for effecting 
that measure will not be found to 
collapse at the touch of accurate 
criticism. 

Much of the feeling which has 
arisen in the country against the 
purchase system is due to a pre- 
valent belief that commissions are 
put up at a kind of auction, and 
knocked down to the highest 
bidder; whereas in some of our 
best regiments promotion by pur- 
chase is practically promotion by 
seniority, and in none of them can 
any officer be promoted until he 
shall have passed an examination 
increasing in severity with the 
grade of the officer. 

Sir Henry Storks informed the 
House of Commons that every plan 
for the reorganisation of the army 
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which had been submitted to the 
consideration of the Government 
had been frustrated by the opposi- 
tion of the vested interests created 
by the purchase system. 

The implication was that many 
such plans had been submitted and 
rejected on that ground; but the 
only one he was able to adduce 
was that which was brought for- 
ward last year for doing away with 
the ranks of cornet and ensign, a 
slipshod expedient for getting rid 
of one step of the purchase system, 
involving no principle, and the 
acceptance or rejection of which 
would have left the efficiency of 
the army just where it was before. 

There seems to be, moreover, a 
prevailing impression that a sound 
professional instruction of our offi- 
cers is incompatible with the exist- 
ence of the purchase system; 
whereas that measure, like the 
general reorganisation of the army, 
is entirely independent of the ques- 
tion of ‘purchase.’ The qualities 
requisite to constitute a good offi- 
cer are discipline, devotion, high 
and honourable bearing, and pro- 
fessional knowledge. It will hardly 
be pretended that English officers 
have hitherto been found wanting 
in the first three qualities. And 
to ensure the possession of profes- 
sional knowledge, all that is neces- 
sary is to devise a well-considered 
system of instruction, and rigidly 
to enforce it. The failure of Bri- 
tish officers in this respect is solely 
attributable to the absence of such 
a system. In Prussia all candi- 
dates for commissions are obliged 
to serve in the ranks during six 
months as cadets, before exercising 
the functions of an officer. For 
two-thirds of them this cadet ser- 
vice is a probation, at the end of 
which they have to satisfy a stand- 
ing committee of the corps, not 
only as to their professional attain- 
ments, but also as to parentage and 
means. The remaining third have 
received their appointments direct 
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from the different military schools 
to which they were nominated by 
the King. Practical instruction is, 
moreover, supplied to all ranks, in 
the only profitable manner in which 
it can be supplied, by the yearly 
formation of district camps of exer- 
cise, where the troops learn as 
much of the business of war as it 
is possible to learn in peace. Let 
us give to our officers the same 
advantages as the Prussians enjoy 
before we charge their want of pro- 
fessional knowledge on the system 
of purchase, or on any other sys- 
tem than our incapacity for military 
administration. 

We are not here defending a 
practice which exposes a good offi- 
cer te be passed over by men pos- 
sessing advantages of fortune 
which are denied to himself. And 
in the number of this Magazine for 
November last we suggested what 
appeared to us an equitable plan 
for giving partial relief to the non- 
purchaser. But we do maintain 
strenuously that evils far greater, 
and more general in their applica- 
tion, would result from the substi- 
tution of selection for promotion 
by purchase. Indeed, taking into 
account the fallibility of human 
judgment, and the influences to 
which the selector, in England 
above all other countries, would be 
exposed, we hold that the chances 
of injustice would be infinitely less 
under a system of pure seniority, 
even under one of promotion by 
lot, than under the most honestly 
administered system of selection. 

But Mr. Cardwell has informed 
us that if ‘ purchase’ be abolished, 
the substitution of selection would 
be imperative in order to prevent 
a new and unrecognised system of 
purchase from taking the place of 
the first. Why so? We fail to 
perceive any immorality in the 
payment of money by an individual 
in order that he may succeed rather 
earlier to a situation to which at 
a later date he would succeed of 
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right; and the practice of such 
payment would materially simplify 
the question of retirements. If 
we abolish ‘ purchase,’ we abolish 
the only injustice that can be 
charged against it—that to which 
the non-purchasing officer is now 
exposed ; and in that case promo. 
tion by seniority is the only prac- 
ticable alternative, tempered and 
controlled by the rigid exercise of 
a veto against the promotion of 
men who are palpably unfit. Such 
is the ignorance of our legislators 
on military subjects, with which, 
however, they are prepared to deal 
with such amazing confidence, that 
nine out of ten are not aware that 
under the present system such a 
veto is vested in the Commander- 
in-Chief, and may be exercised to 
the fullest extent. Generals in 
command of districts, and officers 
commanding regiments, are bound 
to report specially such officers as 
are in their opinions unfit for pro- 
motion. Hitherto there has been a 
disinclination to make such reports, 
or if made to act upon them, on 
account of the vested money interest 
acquired by officers in the commis- 
sions they hold. But if seniority 
were substituted for purchase, this 
entirely mistaken reason for con- 
doning inefficiency would cease to 
exist. The reflection here suggests 
itself that to give power to the 
Commander-in-Chief to forbid, on 
account of incompetence, the pro- 
motion of any officer who has 
passed the prescribed examination, 
is to admit the failure of such 
examination as a test of compe- 
tence ; and the natural inference 
will be—if the examination be not 
a sufficient test, make it so; if it 
be, why supplement it with an 
invidious censorship? The answer 
is, that no human institutions are 
perfect, and although the examina- 
tion is decidedly beneficial, it is 
quite possible for an officer to pass 
who might be unfit for promotion 
to a higher grade, 
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To introduce selection in army 
promotions would be to impose on 
the Commander-in-Chief a burthen 
of responsibility which no man 
would be able to sustain, and would 
produce a fruitful crop of jealousies 
and remonstrances, to the serious 
prejudice of discipline and good 
feeling. 

For the purpose of administering 
such selection, Mr. Cardwell pro- 
poses—1. To make regimental pro- 
motion progressive up to the rank 
of captain. 2. To keep a general 
Army List of captains and majors, 
from which the most deserving 
shall be selected for promotion to 
the ranks of major and lieutenant- 
colonel. Let us see how this plan 
will work. 

Of the three senior captains 
of a given regiment, we will 
suppose the first to be a fair officer, 
the second better, and the third 
best. If the selection is to be a 
reality, the third captain mast 
be promoted to the first vacant 
majority, and the second cap- 
tain to the second vacancy; the 
first captain, a zealous officer 
perhaps but not brilliant, being 
twice passed over. If it should be 
answered that it is not the inten- 
tion to discriminate between ap- 
proximate shades of merit, then 
we reply that Mr. Cardwell’s selec- 
tion will resolve itself into a system 
of seniority, modified only by the 
veto above referred to, under which 
no human wisdom can devise the 
means of preventing the acceleration 
of promotion by money payments. 
Indeed, we think it would be unwise 
to attempt it; by legislating against 
the practice, we shall only succeed 
in imparting immorality to acts 
innocent and even beneficial in them. 
selves, without preventing them. 

Under the present regulations 
a good officer regards his regi- 
ment as his home ; his love for it is 
progressive, and strengthens with 
every year of service; a jealous 
regard for its honour and renown 
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becomes a part of his nature. This 
sentiment is known by the name of 
esprit de corps, and anyone who 
undervalues its power as a moral 
agent knows little of human nature 
and is utterly undeserving the name 
of a statesman. This is the senti- 
ment which has, under the custom 
of purchase—we do not say in con- 
sequence of it—given to England 
a regimental system which is the 
pride and mainstay of the army 
and the admiration of all expe- 
rienced foreign officers who are ac- 
quainted with it. And this is the 
sentiment which Mr. Cardwell now 
proposes to destroy by declaring 
that every captain in his turn shall 
be removed from the association of 
the comrades to whom he is at- 
tached, and from the command of 
the men whose characters he has 
studied, to fill the more important 
grade of major in another corps, in 
which he can feel no interest and 
where he can know nothing of the 
men he is called tocommand. And 
after having formed new ties during 
his four or five years’ service as 
major, the same violent disruption 
is to be repeated by his transference 
to a third regiment as lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Again, if selection is to be the 
rule, it must of course be applied 
to the Artillery, and it will be a 
pleasing reflection for the senior 
lieutenants of that arm, having 
fourteen years’ service, that the first 
effect of Army Reform may be 
to promote younger officers over 
their heads on the pretence of 
superior qualifications. 

Once more, is our experience of 
the manner in which selection has 
been exercised in the limited field 
to which it has been hitherto ap- 
plied so encouraging that we should 
desire to make it universal? Tak- 
ing the Crimean War as an example, 
we need only refer to the selection of 
the commanders of the Cavalry 
Division and Light Cavalry Bri- 
gade; good as regimental officers, 
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perhaps, but as destitute of all ex- 
perience of actual war as they were 
ignorant of its first theoretical 
principles ; men, moreover, who on 
account of their notorious antago- 
nism ought never to have been 
placed in the relative positions of 
commander and subordinate. 
Again, how did ‘ selection’ work 
when it became necessary to appoint 
a successor to Lord Raglan, or 
rather to Sir James Simpson ? 
Among the divisional generals was 
a vigorous and energetic veteran, 
who had served in the Peninsula, 
and who had acquired experience in 
the command of a regiment in all 
parts of the world. That veteran 
was Sir Colin Campbell, who after- 
wards quelled the Indian Mutiny. 
Did the English Ministers on that 
occasion take the man they found 
ready to their hand, who was the 
senior officer present, and beyond all 
compare the most worthy? No! 


they put upon him the indignity of 


placing over his head a young 
Guardsman, of distinguished merit 
indeed, but of whom it is no dispa- 
ragement to say that he was not the 
equal of Campbell, and who was in 
the nursery when the latter was 
fighting his country’s enemies in 
Spain ! 

But we are able to cite in support 
of our position the recent and 
striking experience of the Franco- 
German war. 

The French army had for many 
years before the commencement of 
that struggle been officered largely 
from the ranks: and promotions 
were determined by selection, or 
nominally by merit ; just the system 
Mr. Cardwell desires to introduce 
among ourselves. Yet the annihi- 
lation of the whole of her regular 
army has been largely due to the 
incapacity of her officers, and to 
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their powerlessness to command 
the respect of their inferiors. 
General Trochu, writing in 1867, 
complained that whereas English 
soldiers, when allied with the 
French, were scrupulous in paying 
all the military marks of respect to 
French officers, the latter could not 
obtain any such marks from their 
own soldiers. And we know as a 
fact that, throughout the war just 
ended, French officers had no com- 
mand over their men, and the 
soldiers under reverses became as 
dangerous to their superiors as wild 
beasts. 

On the other hand, we find that 
the Prussian army, where the sol- 
dier submits to the restraints of an 
iron discipline, is officered by nobles 
personally devoted to the sovereign ; 
and that the system of promotion 
is practically one of pure seniority, 
the prerogative which the King 
possesses, to the same extent as but 
no farther than the English Sove- 
reign, of promoting officers at 
pleasure being rarely exercised.! 

We have no wish to push the 
above argument beyond its fair 
value ; but when we find on the one 
hand a system of promotion by 
selection co-existing with universal 
disaster, and on the other a system 
of promotion by seniority co-exist- 
ing with unbroken success, we do 
say that a prudent legislator should 
have taken these facts into account 
before submitting to the people of 
England a plan involving radical 
changes in their army. 

Whatever may be the final “deci- 
sion of Parliament, any alteration 
in the present system tending ma- 
terially to change the class of the 
community from which our officers 
are drawn would be an evil not to 
balanced by any apparent advan- 
tage—would indeed be fatal to the 


‘ Extract from the report of Colonel Stoffel, late French military attaché at Berlin: 


‘It must be remembered that promotion in_the Prussian army is by seniority. 


The 


King has the power to promote an officer at pleasure, but he seldom makes use of this 
prerogative, and, as the proportion of officers so promoted docs not exceed a thirtieth or 
a fortieth of the whole, it may be said that promotion goes by seniority.’ 
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efficiency of an army raised, as the 
English army is raised, by voluntary 
enlistment, that is to say, essentially 
on aristocratic principles. For some 
years past first commissions have 
been thrown open to competition— 
those without purchase to Sand- 
hurst cadets, those by purchase to 
the general public. This competi- 
tion has been practically limited in 
the first case by the cost of educa- 
tion necessary to success, in the 
second case by the money payment 
of 4501, It is doubtless possible, 
in the event of first commissions 
being declared free and open to pure 
competition, that the cost of the ne- 
cessary education might preserve 
unaltered the class of our military 
officers. Still it may be worth con- 
sideration if it would not be pru- 
dent, supposing purchase abolished, 
to retain unchanged the existing 
conditions as to first appointments 
by continuing to exact the same 
mouey payment as now. This might 
be justified on the intelligible prin- 
ciple of benefiting all by the ac- 
celeration of promotion, through 
the operation of the retiring fund 
which such payments would help to 
create. 

Behind the large sum admittedly 
necessary for the abolition of pur- 
chase there looms a vast and 
shadowy figure representing the 
expenditure necessary to be in- 
curred in connection with the en- 
forced retirement of old officers, 
unless the ranks of the army are to 
be blocked up by grey-haired subal- 
terns and octogenarian colonels, a 


sort of military vegetables, without | 


zeal because without hope of ad- 
vancement. The capital cost to the 
nation of this expenditure, of which 
Mr. Cardwell confessed himself 
unable to furnish any estimate, has 
been calculated by private actuaries, 
according to the statement of Mr. 
Buxton in the House of Commons, 
at more than seven millions ster- 
ling. 

On the whole, Mr. Cardwell’s 
recommendation to the English 
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people to abolish purchase, without 
having first sat down in a prudent 
and business-like manner to count 
its cost and ultimate consequences, 
is very like a recommendation to 
throw a good many millions of 
money over a precipice and to take 
a blindfold leap after them; and 
before consenting to take that leap 
we trust such a practical and mer- 
cantile people will make sure of the 
sort of ground they are likely to 
fall upon. 

The Times considers that the 
most cogent argument against tho 
purchase system is to be found in 
the fact that ‘it is and always will 
the eyes of those 
classes whose views and influence are 
gradually preponderating in shaping 
our legislation.’ ‘Sooner or later 
therefore,’ says that journal, ‘ tho 
system will be abolished.’ This 
may be a sufficient argument for 
the Times, though not, we submit, 
for a statesman. For ourselves, we 
have never anticipated evil results 
from the abolition of purchase, pro- 
vided promotion by seniority be the 
substitute, and vested interests be 
respected. As for selection, we can 
only trust there isstill sufficient prac- 
tical good sense left among English 
legislators to ensure the rejection of 
a measure so thoroughly visionary, 
and so destructive of the well-being 
of the army if it were possible to 
enforce it. 

In order to form a just judgment 
as to the merits of Mr. Cardwell’s 
general scheme, it will be conve- 
nient to state first the military re- 
quirements of the country, and then 
to enquire if they are likely to be 
satisfied by the details of that 
scheme. 

In Prussia every military district 
contains within itself the peace 
framework of a certain military 
unit, in which the Line and the 
Landwehr have each their perma- 
nently defined places, and which on 
the outbreak of war can be mobi- 
lised, that is, can be sent out of its 
own district, with all its parts filled 


he obnoxious in 
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in, per fectly organised and equipped, 
and can enter on a campaign within 
ten days after the receipt of orders 
from head-quarters. 

It is exactly this organisation in 
principle that we want in England, 
and unless Mr. Cardwell’s scheme 
supplies it, it must be pronounced 
a failure. Although we have no 
need to imitate Prussia by converting 
our whole nation into an army, and 
our soil into a vast military camp ; 
there is no reason whatever why 
we should not institute in nc 
that territorial military organisa 
tion on which the preparedness for 
war of the Prussian army mainly 
depends. The details, which are 
perfectly simple, and whose cost 
ought assuredly to be within easy 
reach of the sum which will be 
voted this year for military pur- 
=“, are as follows: 

To provide an adequate reserve 
of trained soldiers, so that battalions, 
maintained in peace for the sake of 
economy at half their required war 
strength, may be placed on their 
war footing in a day. 

z. To provide some certain ma- 
chinery for supplying the casualties 
created by war in the ranks of the 
— army. 

To divide the country into 
military districts having as nearly 
as possible equal popula itions ; and 
to place the military forces of every 


denomination in each district under 


the commanding general. 
4. To maintain in each district 


the peace framework of its proper 


military unit, with all arms of the 
service in due proportion, and with 
all the machinery of staff and de- 
partments necessary to its imme- 
diate mobilisation. 

5. Each military unit to consist 
of fixed quotas of Line, Militia, and 
Volunteers, subdivided in perma- 
nent brigades with staff detailed. 

6. To provide practical instruc- 
tion for all ranks by the formation 
of yearly camps of exercise in the 
different districts. 

7. To prescribe that Militia bat- 
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talions shall invariably perform 
their yearly training in their re- 
spective brigades with the Line as 
previously arranged on paper. 

8. To provide a sufficient num- 
ber of competent officers for the 
Militia. 

9. To improve the organisation 
of the Volunteer force. 

We propose to take the above 
details seriatim : 

The immediate formation of 
an adequate reserve of trained sol- 
diers lies at the root of our military 
efficiency, it may be said indeed at 
the root of our national greatness, 
since the last must always depend 
not only on the power to defend 
ourselves if attacked, but on the 
power to fulfil without doubt or 
hesitation our obligations to our 
colonies and to other countries. 
And the only possible means 
by which an efficient army can 
be forthcoming in England, either 
for the emergency of home defence 
or of foreign warfare, is to main- 
tain that army during peace on 
a system which will admit of its 
large and immediate expansion for 
war. Now what does the Govern- 
ment measure propose to do for us 
in this matter? Mr. Cardwell in- 
formed the House that he hoped 
during the present year to raise the 
first Army Reserve—the only force 
which could be available for the 
object now under consideration— 
to 9,000 men; a provision Iludi- 
crously inadequate to our require- 
ments. It is true that behind these 
he estimates a second Army Re- 
serve, which includes what is called 
the Militia Reserve and pensioners, 
at 30,000; but this force is a mere 
home guard, not liable for service 
abroad, and could not therefore be 
available for completing the peace 
establishment of battalions to their 
proper war strength. The reduc- 
tion of our army to its economical 
peace establishment can only be 
gradually effected, pari passw with 
but no faster than the formation 
of the required reserve of trained 
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soldiers; and if Mr. Cardwell’s 
limited aspirations are fulfilled, we 
could only discharge at the end of 
the year about 6,000 of the men 
now serving continuously with the 
colours into the ranks of the re- 
serve, since that force already num- 
bers about 3,000. At this rate 
many years will be required to per- 
fect our expansive system; and it 
is hardly probable that the com- 
bustible materials with which the 
continent of Europe is surcharged 
will be so accommodating as to 
defer their explosion until our de- 
fensive system is matured. During 
the present year there will be about 
70,000 infantry soldiers serving in 
the British Isles; and it should be 
our endeayour to induce all such as 
have completed six years’ service to 
accept discharge under the obliga- 
tion of completing their unexpired 
terms of enlistment in the ranks of 
the reserve. If this measure should 
fail to provide a sufficient number 
of men, the immediate formation of 
an adequate reserve is an object of 
sufficient importance to justify our 
descending so low as even four 
years’ service with the colours as 
a qualification for reserve service 
until the numbers are complete. 

The immediate formation of such 
a reserve is simply a matter of 
money. The failure of our attempts 
hitherto in that direction prove that 
the retaining fee of fourpence a day 
to each man now offered is not a suf- 
ficient inducement. The fee should 
be raised without hesitation to six- 
pence. Even at the cost of eight- 
pence a day a reserve soldier would 
be of equal value to the country 
with one serving in the ranks, and 
his total cost would not exceed one- 
third that of the latter. We repeat 
that our military system will never 
be established on a sound and dur- 
able basis until the completion of the 
required reserve shall enable us to 
reduce all our battalions serving at 
home to their contemplated peace 
establishment. 

z. The Government 
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makes no provision, so far as we 
can see, for filling up war casualties 
in the field army during the pro- 
gress of a campaign, unless it be 
intended that the Militia reserve 
should be utilised for that purpose. 
But the men of that reserve are not 
at present held to service beyond 
the limits of the British Isles, and 
they must volunteer a second time 
for foreign service before they could 
be sent to reinforce battalions be- 
fore an enemy abroad. The whole 
of the Militia force, under proper 
regulations and management, should 
constitute a general reserve for 
the Line; and we agree with the 
writer of a late article in the Hdin- 
burgh Review, supposed to embody 
the opinions of Sir W. Mansfield, 
in the view that what is nuw called 
the Militia Reserve is practically 
useless, and should be abolished. 
We are of the number who de- 
plore the conclusion of the Govern- 
ment that the Militia must be 
raised as heretofore by voluntary 
enlistment—a method which will 
doubtless succeed in filling the 
‘ranks, but one which involves soli- 
citation and the offering of in- 
ducements to the reeruit which 
must vary with the urgency of the 
occasion; while conscription, on 
the other hand, is a self-acting 
machine giving exact results. The 
operation of voluntary enlistment 
cannot be depended on to ensure 
the needful supply of recruits 
exactly when and where they may 
be wanted; but by means of an 
equitable conscription the Militia 
could be kept constantly full, and 
would constitute the reservoir from 
which the supplies of men required 
to be drawn off from time to time 
to fill the cisterns of the regular 
army, whether in peace or war, 
could be obtained with certainty 
by volunteering. In times of war 
it has never been found difficult to 
obtain volunteers from the Militia 
for service in the army ; it has only 
been necessary to offer effectual in- 
ducements, and this must always 
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be necessary under any system of 
voluntary enlistment. The only 
condition required towards a suffi- 
cient supply of recruits to the regu- 
lar army in time of war is that the 
Militia shall be maintained at its 
due proportionate strength during 
peace; to this end it should num- 
ber, at least, as many men as the 
regular army, whose vacancies it is 
intended to supply. 

The easiest and most natural 
method of establishing a sound 
Militia system would be to place it 
on a localised or territorial basis, 
by partitioning the whole country 
in certain territorial divisions, fur- 
nishing each its quota of Militia 
men in proportion to population. 
Although it might be possible to 
carry out this plan by the means of 
voluntary enlistment, it would be 
extremely difficult as well as expen- 
sive to do so on any large ‘scale; 
but the application of conscription 
would render it easy. 

Much of the aversion felt by the 
public to the idea of a conscrip- 
tion without substitution is due to 
the belief that merchants, lawyers, 
and other professional men would 
be liable under its operation to be 
torn from their families and their 
business, and compelled to shoulder 
a musket, to their great individual 
detriment, in many cases even to 
their ruin. But the advocates of 
the measure never contemplated 
imposing the obligation of Militia 
service in time of peace, except 
on young men between the ages of 
18 and 21. In addition to the ad- 
vantages above claimed for conscrip- 
tion, it would have a very important 
bearing on the two questions of 
officering the Militia and giving a 
proper organisation to the Volun- 
teer force, as we shall endeavour to 
show when we come to consider 
them. The power taken by the 
Government Bill to enforce the 
ballot ‘ in cases of great emergency,’ 
and the elaborate provisions regu- 
lating its application, can only be 
regarded as dust thrown into the 
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eyes of the public; for most as- 
suredly it will be too late to resort 
to that measure after the great 
emergency has shown itself. 

3,4, 5,6, and 7. The country is 
already portioned out in military 
districts, but of greatly varying 
magnitudes, whereas an effective 
territorial organisation depends on 
uniformity of districts as well as 
uniformity of their contained mili- 
tary units. We hope Mr. Card- 
well’s announcement, that in every 
sub-district a colonel on the staff 
is to be appointed to command 
between fifteen and twenty thou- 
sand of the auxiliary forces, is an 
indication of the design to establish 
the uniformity above insisted on; 
more especially as the fusion of tl 
Line and the auxiliary forces into 
one harmonious whole was declared 
to be the primary object sought to 
be attained by his Bill; and the 
measure of brigading those services 
together was announced as one of 
the details by which he hoped to 
accomplish it. One word of sug- 
gestion we would address to Mr. 
Cardwell, with respect to these 
colonels on the staff. If they are 
simply to exercise the functions of 
the old Inspectorsof Reserve Forces, 
with somewhat enlarged duties, 
little good will result. The colonel 
on the staff should command a cer- 
tain sub-division, say a brigade, of 
the military unit of the district, in 
which sub-division all the services 
and all the arms should be repre- 
sented. The mere fact of giving 
him command of a certain number 
of auxiliary forces will have no ten- 
dency to effect that fusion which 
Mr. Cardwell desires to accomplish. 
We are glad to observe that it is 
intended to constitute the General 
of each district the real commander, 
in place of, as heretofore, the merely 
nominal commander, of the military 
forces of all denominations com- 
prised within its limits; but it 
would be a great mistake to suppose 
that this measure alone would go 
far towards effecting the desired 
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fusion ; for the accomplishment of 
which the following arrangements 
are here suggested : 

To fix permanently the regular 
force to be stationed in each dis- 
trict with a view to its forming the 
nucleus round which the auxiliary 
forces would be gathered. 

Supposing the infantry garrison 
of each district to consist of three 
regular battalions, they might sup- 
ply the nuclei of three brigades ; 
each brigade being composed of one 
line battalion, of one third of the 
Militia force, and of one third of 
the Volunteer force of the district ; 
the different brigades with staff 
being completed in all respects on 
paper. The exigencies of Indian re- 
liefs would prevent the same regular 
regiments being permanently sta- 
tioned in any particular district, 
and as a consequence would render 
impossible the territorial distribu- 
tion of the army, so often advocated, 
in first, second, and third battalions ; 
but the arrangement here proposed 
would be the same in principle. 

A convenient camping ground 
being provided in each district, 
the Militia regiments should per- 
form their yearly training under 
canvas in their respective brigades 
with the regular troops, as pre- 
viously arranged on paper ; and the 
Volunteer corps should be encou- 
raged by liberal allowances to join 
their respective brigades during the 
continuance of the yearly camp of 
exercise. 

The responsible staff of each 
brigade should be supplied by 
officers of the regular army, but as- 
sistant brigade majors should be 
detailed both for Militia and Volun- 
teers, to act as channels of com- 
munication with their respective 
services, as well as for the purposes 
of instruction in staff duties. 

These last should receive a small 
yearly retaining fee, and full staff 
pay only when on continuous duty 
ut the yearly camp. 

Each district should be com- 
pleted with the necessary ficld 
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equipment for its division of all 
arms under the charge of a district 
quartermaster ; and every officer 
in command of a corps should be 
provided with a list of articles 
forming the field equipment of his 
corps, and with forms of requisi- 
tion for the same, with which, on 
the formation of the yearly camp, 
the district quartermaster would 
comply. 

Each district should be complete 
in all the departments—so far at 
least as their cadres are concerned 
—necessary to enable its mobilised 
division to take the field fully 
equipped and ready for the march. 

Every year two or more divisions 
occupying adjacent camps might 
strike their tents and march to 
concentrate in a central locality for 
a week’s manceuvres on a large 
scale. 

A plan similar to that above 
sketched was adopted in Canada to 
provide against the Fenian raids, 
which were always threatening. 
The Volunteer force of that coun- 
try was distributed in brigades, the 
nucleus of each brigade being 
supplied by one regular battalion, 
or, in some cases, the wing of a 
battalion ; the necessary stores and 
equipment were collected at the 
different brigade alarm posts, which 
were established at convenient dis- 
tances along the frontier line, and 
all that was required to place them 
in the field was the order to district 
commanders to ‘form field bri- 
gades.’ In addition to this mea- 
sure, camps of exercise were 
formed every year, where the Volun- 
teers were brigaded with the regu- 
lar troops, precisely after the plan 
above indicated ; and it is speaking 
quite within bounds to say that the 
Volunteers learned more in a week 
than they could have done in a 
month if drilled separately. 

Since Mr. Cardwell does not pro- 
pose to give to the Militia any 
longer period of training than that 
which is now the rule, we should 
endeavour to get the greatest pos- 
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sible value out of the training 
actually performed; and we can 
conceive no arrangement equally 
effective for that purpose with that 
which is above suggested. 

8. 'The question of providing the 
requisite number of instructed 
officers for the Militia presents a 
problem of extreme difficulty. Mr. 
Cardwell hopes to solve it by pro- 
viding that henceforward Line and 
Militia officers shall be interchange- 
able; and his proposal for the 
immediate abolition of ‘ purchase’ 
was based on the ground that all 
such interchange would be impos- 
sible so long as the system continues 
in force. But just as, in the matters 
of promotion by selection and of 
retirements, Mr. Cardwell was un- 
able to predicate the ultimate con- 
sequences of their adoption, or to 
state the mode of carrying them 
into execution, so he is entirely 
unprepared with any machinery 
for effecting an interchange of offi- 
cers between the two services. 
His one contribution towards the 
solution of the problem is that 
Militia lieutenants after two years’ 
meritorious service shall receive 
commissions in the Line. All the 
rest is vague and indeterminate. 
So far as it goes, this one measure 
would be useful in supplying an 
incentive to young Militia officers. 
But how are Line officers to be 
transferred to the Militia? Line 
rank and Militia rank may be de- 
clared of equal value ; but will the 
country be content to pay to a 
Militia officer for one month’s ser- 
vice the same sum as to a Line 
officer for twelve months’? If not, 
a lieutenant of the Line promoted 
to be captain of Militia will hardly 
feel compensated by the honour 
and glory for receiving only one 
month’s pay as captain in exchange 
for twelve months’ pay as lieute- 
nant. But it may be argued, with 
our attenuated peace battalions 
there will be a surplus of officers, 
a certain proportion of whom may 
be transferred, or rather lent, to 
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the Militia, still retaining their full 
pay. Doubtless they may; but 
they might equally be so trans- 
ferred under the purchase system ; 
and, besides, how long will it be, 
under Mr. Cardwell’s very delibe- 
rate measures for the formation of 
a reserve, before attenuated peace 
battalions will be possible ? 

We are convinced that the pro- 
posed interchangeableness of Line 
and Militia officers with any useful 
result is utterly impracticable, and 
that the most effective method of 
providing competent officers for 
the Militia would be through the 
agency of a conscription, and in 
imitation of the wise measures 
adopted in Prussia for officering 
the Landwehr. In Prussia all 
young men of fair education 
who are able to provide the means 
of their own equipment and main- 
tenance, and to produce certificates 
of attainments and honourable con- 
duct from school or college, are 
allowed to enrol themselves for one 
year in regiments of cavalry or 
infantry at their choice ; and it has 
long been regarded as part of the 
education of the son of every pro- 
prietor, professional man, manufac- 
turer, even of every prosperous 
shopkeeper, to spend one of the 
years between his seventeenth and 
twentieth birthdays in this volun- 
tary service ; at the end of which 
any cadet desiring it may by special 
attainments obtain a certificate 
entitling him to the first vacancy 
as sergeant, and afterwards to a 
commission, in the Landwehr regi- 
ment of his particular district : and 
in this manner a body of instructed 
officers is provided for the reserve 
forces of Prussia. Of late years 
it is toa great extent fashion which 
has operated to induce the youth of 
that country to join the ranks in 
the manner above specified ; but at 
first the motive which impelled 
them was to avoid serving as pri- 
vates in the conscription. ‘ 

In England, under our present 
military and social constitution, 
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there is no inducement to young 
men of the better classes to qualify 
as Militia officers. The fact is, and 
it is useless to ignore it, the prin- 
cipal difficulty of providing capable 
officers for the Militia consists in 
this, that the service does not offer 
a profession to which young men 
devoid of means can afford to devote 
themselves, at the same time that 
it fails to supply any attractions for 
young men of means and leisure. 

These are the points to which, in 
the absence of the leverage of a 
conscription, we should devote our 
attention, and we here submit the 
following suggestions to Mr. Card- 
well’s consideration. 

Doubtless something will be 
gained by substituting the patron- 
age of the Queen for that of the 
lord-lieutenant ; but in addition to 
this measure, for which the Govern- 
ment must receive credit, every 
possible attempt should be made to 
create and foster a sentiment of 
connection between the Line and 
the Militia. In this view, which 
would also be materially promoted 
by the formation of the mixed bri- 
gades above recommended, and 
since there is a great deal in a 
name, we would propose— 

ist. That in future the regular 
army should have the designation 
of the first Line; the Militia that 
of the second Line; and that all 
distinctions of uniform should be 
abolished, excepting such as would 
be supplied by numerals on button, 
shoulder strap, and shako. 

znd. That all Militia officers not 
having previously served in the 
Line should be required to join the 
yearly district camps of exercise, 
there to be attached to the Line 
regiments of their respective bri- 
gades during two months in each 
year, receiving the full pay of their 
respective ranks. These two months 
to be in addition to and immediately 
preceding the month prescribed for 
the yearly training of their re- 
spective battalions. 
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3rd. To appoint Line officers from 
the half-pay list to a certain number 
of vacancies in the higher ranks; 
and to increase their yearly half- 
pay to full pay while thus serving ; 
care being taken to select such only 
as are active, vigorous, and tho- 
roughly competent. 


9. The next division of our sub- 
ject which we have to consider is the 
Volunteer organisation, the weak 
point of which is the difficulty of 
enforcing anything approaching to 
military discipline. Any code of 
punishments must be inoperative 
in a force whose members if pu- 
nished to-day for a breach of dis- 
cipline may resign in resentment 
to-morrow, and Mr. Cardwell has 
sought to remedy this evil by two 
clauses of his Bill. 

Clause 14 provides that a Volun- 
teer may obtain exemption from the 
liability of being balloted for the 
Militia by engaging with his com- 
manding officer not to quit his 
corps without giving one year’s no- 
tice; but as every Volunteer will 
know, as well as Mr. Cardwell, that 
the liability from which he is pro- 
mised exemption is practically wil, 
he will deem it quite unnecessary 
to barter a year’s liberty of action 
in its purchase. 

Clause 15 provides that Volwn- 
teers shall be subject to the provisions 
of the Mutiny Act whenever they as- 
semble for the purposes of training or 
exercise with the Militia or reqular 
But, as Lord Elcho has 
pointed out, it is primarily the 
power to oblige the men to come 
out for such training that is wanted. 
The power given to punish breaches 
of discipline when being exercised 
with other troops, without the 
power of obliging them to come out 
for such exercise, will only operate to 
prevent the men from joining their 
corps when mustered for that pur- 
pose, and thereby exposing them- 
selves to possible punishment. 

It is useless to blind ourselves to 
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the fact that without the leverage of 
a conscription it is impossible to 
impart discipline or efficiency to the 
Volunteer force ; unless the men can 
be induced to engage for three years’ 
service, just as our soldiers enlist 
for twelve years, an arrangement 
which would convert the force into 
a Volunteer Militia as in Canada, 
and would involve the payment of 
the men. 

In the absence of conscription, it 
is in every way more convenient, as 
we already possess a distinct Militia, 
that the Volunteers should continue 
a purely voluntary auxiliary force, 
practically independent of any other 
control than the will of its members 
during peace ; but capable in war, 
if wisely encouraged, which hitherto 
it has not been, of rendering valuable 
service ; and we must just be con- 
tent to accept the defects of the 
system for the sake of its positive 
advantages. 

The measure above advocated of 
attaching Volunteer battalions per- 
manently to brigades with Line and 
Militia, so that they might feel they 
possessed a recognised place in the 
grand army of England, would have 
a powerful effect in encouraging the 
force. It is true they could not be 
ordered, but they might be invited, 
and by liberal field allowances en- 
couraged, to attend with their re- 
spective brigades in the yearly 
camps of exercise. Many battalions 
do now voluntarily assemble for a 
week’s training under canvas, and 
it is certain they would be more 
generally anxious to do so under the 
above proposed arrangement. The 
regulations published during the 
preceding year with reference to 
schools of instruction, almost a 
transcript of those which have been 
long in force in Canada, are excel- 
lent in principle, and are daily pro- 
ducing good results. 

The manner in which conscrip- 
tion, if adopted, would operate on 
the efficiency of the Volunteer force 
is as follows : 
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ist. It is obvious that in each 
military district the number of 
Volunteers must be limited to a 
maximum, to prevent crowds of men 
from enrolling themselves for the 
purpose of avoiding the conscrip- 
tion. 

znd. Supposing the Volunteer 
quota of any. district to be com- 
plete, it should be ordained that 
every Volunteer failing to obtain a 
certificate of efficiency at the end 
of the first year should be dis- 
charged and should become liable 
to conscription. 

3rd. Every man having served 
five years continuouslyas an efficient 
Volunteer should be declared ex- 
empt from conscription for life. 


Mr. Cardwell’s present measure 
proposes to alter slightly the Army 
Enlistment Bill of last session by 
providing— 

That every recruit shall in future be 
enlisted for a service of twelve years ; 
such period to be passed, either alto. 
gether with the colours, or partly 
with the colowrs, partly in the first 
reserve ; but the conditions and terms 
of service of every recruit, whatever 
they may be, to be stated on his attes- 
tation paper, and to be incapable of 
alteration except by mutual consent 
of the recruit and the Minister of 
War. 

Now we fear that the object of 
creating rapidly an Army Reserve 
will act as a temptation to enlist as 
many men as possible for the short 
period of three years’ service with 
the colours, leaving the unprofitably 
long period of nine years for reserve 
service. Todo so would be a serious 
error. The men now serving are 
those to whom we should principally 
look for filling the reserve ranks. 

It is simply a question of money, 
and if offered a retaining fee of 
sixpence a day numbers of men 
who have completed four years’ 
service and upwards would accept 
discharge under the obligations of 
reserve service during the unex- 
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ired periods for which they seve- 

rally enlisted. Six years is the 
shortest period for which recruits 
should in future be enlisted for 
continuous service. The cry: has 
been raised for soldiers of three 
years, because the Prussian soldier 
js enlisted for that term, and the 
Prussian system has been success- 
fal. But there is no analogy be- 
tween the two cases. Since the 
father of Frederick the Great, the 
perfecting of their military system 
has been the paramount object of 
solicitude for each Prussian monarch 
in his turn. The rulers have, for 
this purpose, practically wielded 
despotic authority; the army is 
officered by nobles personally de- 
pendent on and devoted to the 
sovereign; and men of all condi- 
tions below the noble class- serve in 
the ranks of the army in their turn. 
The whole nation, in fact, consti- 
tutes a vast military hierarchy. 
Thus, Prussian soldiers are un- 
questionably possessed of higher 
intelligence and education than 
those of any other country, and 
consequently, both in the matter of 
drill which is easy, and of disci- 
pline which is more difficult to 
acquire, the recruit under such an 
organisation may in three years 
be converted into a comparative 
veteran. 

But voluntary enlistment im- 
plies that the State shall go into 
the open market for recruits, and 
take such as, being physically eligi- 
ble, may offer themselves. We have 
not yet arrived, and probably never 
shall arrive, at an educational test 
of fitness for the men who are to 
fight our battles. Youth and po- 
verty, combined with thews and 
sinews, are the only preliminary 
qualifications. 

[t is therefore only by wise 
measures directed to that end after 
the enlistment of the recruit that 
we can hope to elevate the intel- 
lectual and moral status of the 
soldier, Much has been done al- 
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ready, and the increased considera- 
tion we have of late years shown 
for our soldiers has produced its 
natural consequence in the increased 
self-respect and good behaviour of 
the soldiers themselves. 

To suppose that the abolition of 
purchase, or any means that can be 
devised by human wisdom, could, 
under the system of voluntary en- 
listment, induce young men of the 
better classes to enter the army as 
privates, unless promotion from the 
ranks be declared the rule, is one of 
those amazingly visionary ideas in 
which amateur military reformers 
abound. And no stronger argu- 
ment could be advanced in favour 
of maintaining the purchase system, 
than that one of the probable re- 
sults of its abolition would be to 
officer our army largely from the 
ranks. We trust that the experi- 
ence derived from the late misfor- 
tunes of the French army have laid 
that question at rest in England 
for long. 

Before we can prudently fix three 
years as the period of continuous 
service for the soldier, we must 
clearly establish that an English 
soldier of three years would be of 
equal value in the supreme moment 
of trial with the same English 
soldier supposing him to have 
served six years. It will hardly be 
contended that the Prussian system 
has been successful in forming sol- 
diers more to be depended on in 
battle than the time-honoured red- 
coats who held ‘the fatal hill’ at 
Albuera ; who broke the power of 
Napoleon at Watexloo; who scaled 
the heights of Alma; who with- 
stood the Russian hosts at Inker- 
man; and who, a mere handful, 
saved the Indian Empire to Eng- 
land by their invincible fortitude 
and tenacity. These were all men 
of long-service enlistment, the sort 
of whom Marshal Bugeand said 
that they were the most formidable 
infantry in the world, but fortunately 
there were very few of them, Our 
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position is that although English 
soldiers of three years might be 
good, those of six years would be 
better, and the fact that there are 
so few of them supplies the strongest 
argument for requiring that those 
we have shall be of the best. There 
is an additional argument in favour 
of the six years’ term in the con- 
sideration that it would be easily 
reconcilable with the exigencies of 
Indian reliefs. 

We should have been glad if Mr. 
Cardwell had seen fit to divide the 
total period of enlistment into three 
portions—the first to be passed with 
the colours ; the second in the Re- 
serve, with a retaining fee of six- 
pence a day ; the third in the Militia, 
with a fee of fourpence. The pass- 
ing of the soldier through the army 
into the Militia would give a leaven 
to the latter force the value of 
which can hardly be exaggerated, 
and would impart to it by degrees 
very much the character of the 
Prussian Landwehr. 

Having now examined Mr. Card- 
well’s proposals seriatim, we must 
call attention to the absence from 
his Bill of any provision for military 
instruction in schools. Such in- 
struction could hardly commence at 
too early an age, and it would pro- 
bably be as efficacious as any other 
measure that can be devised in 
making us a military people. 

To sum up: we find that of the 
thirty-six clauses of the Army Re- 
gulation Bill, eight are devoted to 
the extinction of purchase—a mea- 
sure which has been put forward 
with an astonishing absence of 
statesmanlike consideration and 
forethought, in deference to the 
prejudices of ‘those classes whose 
views and influence,’ according to the 
Times newspaper, ‘are gradually pre- 
ponderating inshaping our legislation; 
a measure of which the only certain 
result will be to saddle the country 
with an enormous expenditure, and 
of which its framer is utterly unable 
to predict the further consequences ; 
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a measure which, even if it fail to 
realise all the evil effects prophesied 
by its opponents, will probably 
exercise no beneficial influence on 
our military organisation, but  re- 
sult, on the contrary, in disap- 
pointment to its promoters, and 
perhaps serious injury to the 
army. We have shown that any- 
thing like a general interchange 
between Line and Militia officers, 
which was professedly the principal 
object of the proposal to abolish 
‘ purchase,’ is utterly impracticable ; 
and that Line officers could be 
transferred or lent to the Militia 
whether purchase be abolished or 
not. We fear, moreover, that 
in the sequel the unexpectedly 
large charges that measure will en- 
tail will be very impatiently borne 
by the influential classes above re- 
ferred to. The Times has already 
darkly hinted that officers of the 
army may imperil their vested 
inerests by prolonged opposition ; 
and it seems by no means impro- 
bable that those officers may ulti- 
mately be called upon to bear a very 
disproportionate share of the cost. 

Of the remaining clauses of the 
Bill— 

Hight are devoted to the ballot, 
respecting which it needs here 
only to say that they can exercise 
no present influence on our military 
system ; and it is present, not pro- 
spective, reforms which the nation 
requires. 

Two clauses relate to the Volun- 
teers, and will be wholly inopera- 
tive, as any Volunteer officer can 
inform Mr. Cardwell. 

One clause slightly alters for the 
better the terms of attestation of 
recruits, as fixed by the Enlistment 
Bill of last session. 

Four clauses relate to the Militia, 
of which three deal with matters of 
detail, while the fourth effects a 
real reform in transferring militia 
patronage from lord-lieutenants to 
the Crown. 

One clause gives power to the 
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Government to take possession of 
railroads on an emergency. 

Five clauses are devoted to Mili- 
tia barracks, and the acquisition of 
land by Militia and Volunteer corps. 

Seven clauses remain, dealing 
with legal technicalities. 

Now, we would ask, is there any- 
thing in the above provisions which 
bids fair to fulfil the expectations 
held out in the speech of the 
Minister of War? Setting apart 
the disputed question of ‘purchase,’ 
there is one clause, and one only, 
of Mr. Cardwell’s Bill which can 
exercise any influence on our mili- 
tary organisation, except in a very 
remote and contingent future—viz. 
that which vests Militia patronage 
in the Crown. 

We seek in vain either in the 
Government measure or in the 
explanations by which it was 
accompanied for any signs of a 
comprehensive plan; and so little 
does Mr. Cardwell seem to appre- 
ciate his own principle of an expan- 
sive army that he has limited for 
the present year the numbers of 
the First Reserve—that force on 
the completion of which the ap- 
plication of his principle depends 
—to 9,000, when at least 80,000 
men will be required before our 
inilitary organisation can rest on a 
sound and durable basis. 

If we recall the legislation of the 
last session, we find that the mea- 
sures introduced by Mr. Cardwell, 
which it was then loudly proclaimed 
were to remodel our military sys- 
tem, were mainly four, viz.— 

1. The abolition of the grades of 
cornet and ensign,—a measure that 
perished in the birth. 

2. The reduction of 20,000 rank 
and file-—no sooner accomplished 
than Mr. Cardwell was obliged to 
replace them. 

3. The creation of an Army Re- 
serve; all attempts at which have 
hitherto proved a total failure. 

4. The reduction of depdt batta- 
lions, and the adoption of a substi- 
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tute measure of attaching depéts of 
regiments serving abroad to regi- 
ments serving at home ; which last 
is likewise notoriously a failure and 
will have to be rescinded. 

We would ask, then, has the 
appearance of Mr. Cardwell in the 
role of military reformer been so 
completely successful in the past as 
to encourage the English people to 
entrust themselves now blindly to 
his guidance, along a path beset 
with snares and pitfalls, where he 
himself admits that he cannot see 
his way ? 

The failure of the Government 
measure to satisfy the military re- 
quirements of the nation is, how- 
ever, only the natural result of a 
system which appears to regard 
entire ignorance of the affairs of 
any department as the best quali- 
fication for its management—a 
system which sends Lord Hart- 
ington from the War Department, 
which he had administered both as 
chief and subordinate, to the Post 
Office; which sends Mr. Goschen 
to the Admiralty, and Mr. Stans- 
feld, disqualified for the Admiralty 
by his previous knowledge of it, 
to the Poor Law Board; which 
sends the Under-Secretary of the 
Home Department from a_ post 
where his two years’ experience 
might have made him useful, to 
duties in the Colonial Office of 
which he knew nothing; and, 
finally, which sent Mr. Cardwell 
from the Colonies to the Army. 

The concluding words of Mr. 
Cardwell’s speech on the first 
reading of his Bill were as fol- 
lows : 

‘We have done our best to deal 
with the principles that lie at the 
bottom of the service, and to build 
on them the firm foundations ‘of a 
defensive force which may be a 
perfect security to the country, not 
merely against danger, but against 
that which is scarcely less ins 
tolerable to the spirit and in- 
dependence of Englishmen—tho 
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perpetually recurring appreliension 
of danger.’ 

These words when collated with 
his proposed measures would excite 
a smile if the matter were not too 
serious. We confess we have no 
hope that the present Minister 
of War will ever fulfil the ex- 
pectations held out in the above 
quotation. He is called to deal 
with a subject which is foreign to 
his habits of thought and to his 
experience. 

We will go further, and say we 
despair of ever seeing the esta- 
blishment of a thoroughly sound 
and permanent military system 
under our popularity system of 
government. 

However that may be, if the 
present opportunity for amendment 
is allowed to slip, it will never re- 
turn until another tremendous Eu- 
ropean convulsion shall once more 
startle the nation from its apathetic 
security. 


Since the foregoing pages went to 
press we have read Mr. Cardwell’s 
speech, on the second reading of his 
Bill, wherein he employed the fol- 
lowing arguments in support of his 
proposed system of selection in army 
promotions : : 

1. He stated that ‘ selection’ 
exists in the army of Prussia, 
thereby designing to conv ey the 
impression that selection is the rule 
in that army; whereas cither he 
knew, or it was discreditable to him 
not to have known, that promotion 
in the Prussian army, as we have 
already shown, is practically on a 
system of pure seniority. 

2. He cited the evidence of Lord 
Clyde given before the ‘ Purchase 
Commission,’ to the effect that in 
his opinion the feelings of an officer 
would be less wounded by the se- 
lection of another to supersede him 
on the score of superior merit, than 
if that other had passed over his 
head through the agency of ‘ pur- 
chase ;) but the fiery indignation 
felt and loudly expressed by Lord 
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Clyde when superseded bya younger 
officer in the Crimea is hardly con- 
sistent with the above opinion. We 
can only say for ourselves that 
neither the authority of Lord Clyde, 
nor of all the generals who have 
ever lived taken together, would be 
of any weight to establish a pro- 
position against which the reason 
revolts ; and that so long as human 
nature remains unchanged, and self- 
esteem constitutes one of its most 
powerful sentiments, it would be 
beyond comparison more galling to 
an officer to see another placed over 
him by selection —that is, for a 
reason which implies his personal 
inferiority—than through the ope- 
ration either of ‘purchase’ or pure 
chance, which would leave his self- 
esteem untouched. 

3. Referring to the argument that 
‘selection,’ as he proposes to ex- 
ercise it, would destroy esprit de 
corps, Mr, Cardwell asks, ‘ Is there 
no esprit de corps, no life-blood, in 
the regiments of Prussia? There 
are many non-purchase regiments 
in our army: is there no regimental 
system among them? Is there no 
esprit de corps among the marines?’ 
&ec. &c.; the whole of which 
argument only goes to show that 
Mr. Cardwell did not understand 
the subject on which he was speak- 
ing. No one contends that esprit de 
corps is a special result of the sys- 
tem of purchase, or that the extinc- 
tion of the purchase system would 
affect that sentiment, provided se- 
niority were made the rule of pro- 
motion, as it is in the Prussian army, 
and in our own artillery and marines. 
The argument which Mr. Cardwell 
has failed to meet is—ihat the sys- 
tem of selection in army promotions 
as he would exercise it must inevi- 
tably destroy that esprit de corps 
which has been the life-blood of the 
British army, and along with it that 
regimental system which has hitherto 
been its pride and inainstay, and 
which has proved its one redeeming 
quality under a crushing load of 
uusmanagement, 
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ARABIANA. 


Tue Porr ’Omar. 


TJ\HE princes of Benoo-Omeyyah, 
who during ninety-four years 
(a.v. 661-755) ruled from their 
throne at Damascus over the already 
immense extent of the Mohammedan 
world, enjoyed a title to sovereignty 
peculiarly their own ; one denied to 
all Caliphs and Sultans of later 
date ; whether the orthodox mon- 
archs of Bagdad and Constantinople, 
or the schismatical Imams of Cairo 
or Teheran ; that, namely, of being 
governors genuinely and unreserv- 
edly co-national with the main 
body of those they governed, not in 
descent only, but also in character, 
manners, and system. 

Even the four elective Caliphs, 
Mohammed’s immediate successors, 
though themselves essentially Arab, 
were yet too much cramped, ’Alee 
in particular, by excessive zeal and 
righteousness overmuch, to bea faith- 
ful expression of the real national 
type. Deeply imbued though Arabs 
are, more so indeed than the general- 
ity of men, with reverence for the 
eternal law that, as one of our own 
poets has unconsciously rendered an 
every-day Arab phrase, ‘On every 
side our being rings,’ few people 
are less inclined than they to mul- 
tiply complicated observances, and 
to make of religion and its cere- 
monies the staple of practical life. 
Hence it came that Aboo-Bekr, 
‘Omar, Othman, and ’Alee, how- 
ever congenial, the first three at 
any rate, to the special phase of 
mind through which their country- 
men were then passing, which 
was in fact the inflammatory or 
fever stage of Islamitic inoculation, 
were yet even then, in common 
parlance, almost too much for 
them; ’Alee was so decidedly. In- 
deed, before the initial half-cen- 
tury was over, the Kharejee or 
free-thinking reaction of avowed 


infidelity and license had already 
set in; and the dagger of Ebn- 
Muljem did but give effect to the 
general desire of freedom from a 
yoke which for some years past the 
Arabs had felt and declared that 
neither they nor their children were 
able to bear. 

But in the splendid, jovial, ad- 
venture-loving, devil-may-care sons 
of Omeyyah, ‘ very heathens in the 
carnal part,’ however sad good 
Mohammedans at heart they may 
have been, and indeed unquestion- 
ably were, the Arabs had not 
merely their own flesh and blood, 
but, what was much more, their 
own heart and soul, to reign over 
them; and it was accordingly during 
the period of their supremacy that 
the Arab ‘geist,’ to plagiarise the 
convenient German word, breathed 
freest and obtained its fullest ex- 
pansion. Hence we may not in- 
aptly, before approaching the Da- 
mascene Court itself, and the prin- 
cipal figures that gave it splendour 
and importance, take a general sur- 
vey of the social conditions around 
in town or country, as illustrated 
by those individual sketches of 
which the records of the age furnish 
us with abundant choice. 

The almost pre-historic winter, 
the early and the mid-spring of 
Arab civilisation had already passed 
away ; it was now summer, the time 
of brightest bloom and of most 
abundant vigour. Simple in their 
innate restlessness, and restless in 
their innate simplicity, as Arabs 
still were, the young manhood of 
the nation imparted itself to every 
individual, and heightened the 
aims of life, while giving them 
at the same time a depth and a 
breadth unknown before. War, 
counsel, eloquence ; these had al- 
ways formed the triple excellence 
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that Arabia claimed for her sons 
as their noblest praise ; and it was 
now, under the star of Benoo- 
Omeyyah, that she fully realised her 
own ideal, and gave simultaneous 
birth to her greatest warriors, her 
most skilful statesmen, and her 
choicest poets. The change which 
had come over the spirit of these 
last is in itself a remarkable illus- 
tration of profoundly modified so- 
cial conditions throughout the en- 
tire peninsula. 

Poverty of means, isolation of 
circumstance, and insecurity of life, 
had, during the long ante-Islamitic 
period, cramped the energy, nar- 
rowed the ideas, and marred the 
taste of almost all, indeed in some 
degree of all Arab poets. The 
circle they moved in was rough, 
barren, and contracted ; their genius 
dwarfed itself into proportion with 
the limits which it could not over- 
pass. The high rank and noble 


birth of the pre-Islamitic ’Amroo- 
ben-Kelthoom and ’Amroo-l-Keys 


had not exempted them from ever- 
recurring personal dangers and 
— on the road and in the 
ield ; while the vigorous spirit of 
Shanfara’, Ta’abbet-Shurran, and 
their like, was distorted by the 
physical misery and the savage 
loneliness to which their writings 
bear such frequent witness. All 
this had now passed away. Union 
had given security, conquest riches ; 
while intercourse and Islam had 
developed the intellect of the nation. 
Two entirely new classes of society 
henceforth came into existence—the 
men of pleasure, and the men of 
literature: the former heirs of a 
wealth they cared rather to enjoy 
than to increase ; the latter seekers 
after wealth, fame, and name, but 
by intellectual, not by physical dis- 
tinction. Love and song tissued 
the career of the former ; poetryand 
eloquence, but chiefly poetry, were 
the business of the latter. Meanwhile 
w select few, the spoilt children of 
destiny, the Mirandolas or Byrons 
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of their land and day, combined the 
advantages of birth and fortune 
with those of genius. Foremost 
among these stands the nobleman, 
the warrior, the libertine, but above 
allthe poet—the Don Juan of Mecca, 
the Ovid of Arabia and the East— 
*Omar the Mogheeree, the grandson 
of Aboo-Rabee’ah. 

He, by universal award, placed 
on the head of his kinship, the 
great Koreysh clan, the only gar- 
land that had heretofore been want- 
ing there. In every respect but 
one, Koreysh had long occupied the 
first place, not in the Hejaz only, 
but throughout the whole extent of 
the Arabian Empire. The elevation 
of their tribesmen, the sons of 
Omeyyah, to the Caliphate, had 
added the temporal supremacy to 
the spiritual leadership already be- 
queathed to them in another branch 
of their family by the great Pro- 
phet: Khalid, the sword of Islam, 
*Amroo, the conqueror and legis- 
lator of Egypt, and Moosa, the 
terror of Spain, had each in his turn 
contributed to the common heir- 
loom of glory; and from the fron- 
tiers of India to the sea of Cadiz 
their will was obeyed by subject 
millions to whose fathers the very 
names of Hejaz and Koreysh had 
been unknown. But in literature, 
and especially in the choicest form 
of literature, poetry, the foremost 
rank was still monopolised by names 
of other lineage, by the children of 
Nejd and Yemen. The Koran, in- 
deed, written as it was by a Korey- 
shee of the Koreyshees, was truly 
theirs ; but its supernatural preten- 
sions exempted this work, though 
first-rate of its kind, from literary 
praise, no less than from literary 
criticism. Besides, though hardly 
prose, at least in the ordinary 
acceptance of the word, the Koran, 
unfettered. by metre, and abound- 
ing in rhythm rather than rhyme, 
could not pass muster as poetry. 
It was reserved to the grandson of 


Aboo-Rabee’ah to achieve by his 
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undoubted pre-eminence in that art 
the last crowning triumph for the 
hereditary princes of Mecca. 

Five generations reckoned back- 
wards united the branch of Koreysh 
to which "Omar belonged with that 
which had givenoriginto Mohammed 
himself, to Hashim, the ancestor of 
the Abbaside Caliphs, and to ’Abd- 
esh-Shems, from whom descended 
Mua’wiah and his royal line. 
‘Omar’s own great grandfather, 
Mogheerah, had by his marriage 
with the noble and wealthy Reytah 
re-united two powerful subdivi- 
sions of Koreysh descent, and 
had thereby become the founder of 
a clan which under the title of the 
Children of Mogheerah rapidly 
acquired a leading position both in 
peace and war. All were men of 
renown; but distinguished among 
them was Hodeykah Aboo-Ra- 


bee’ah, the grandfather of ’Omar : 
his gigantic stature had earned him 
the surname of ‘ T'wo-spears,’ equi- 


valent in meaning to our own his- 
torical. ‘ Longshanks; ’ and in the 
decisive battle of ’Okad, which, 
shortly before the birth of the Pro- 
phet, assured to Koreysh the exclu- 
sive guardianship of the Ka’abeh 
and the lasting signiory over their 
Nejdean rivals, Hodeykah was by 
all admitted to have won the first 
honours of the day. 

But however great the reputa- 
tion of Hodeykah, it was in a 
manner eclipsed by that of his son 
Bojeyr, the contemporary of Mo- 
hammed, by whom in person he was 
converted to Islam, and from whom 
he received on that occasion the new 
name of ’Abd-Allah, or ‘ Servant of 
God.’ It was an ancient, almost 
immemorial, custom at Mecca, that 
the expenses—no inconsiderable 
ones—of decorating the Ka’abeh, or 
central shrine, for the yearly sacri- 
ficial solemnity, should be supported 
by its guardians, once the chieftains 
of Khozaa’h, now of Koreysh, who 
shared amongst themselves alike the 
cost and the honour, But the grand- 
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son of Mogheerah took on himself 
alone the entire responsibility of 
each alternate year, thus earning the 
title of ‘ El’Tdl,’ or, ‘ the Equipoise,’ 

as having shown himself equal 
singly to the entire clan in this 
their religious munificence. His 
wealth was indeed enormous; its 
sources were partly hereditary, 
through his grandmother Reytah 
(for the fatal law of testamentary 
partition, rendered obligatory by 
Mohammed, had not yet come into 
force), and were partly derived 
from the trade in metals, cloth, 
and spices—coffee was still un- 
known—with Abyssinia and Ye- 
men, which he had in a manner 
monopolised, not by official pri- 
vilege, but by superior skill and 
enterprise. A whole army of attend- 
ants, Abyssinianand Negro, followed 
in his train ; and the greatest pari 
of the province of Tehamah, as the 
sea-coast south of Mecca to the 
neighbourhood of Mokha was then 
and is popularly still called, obeyed 
his bidding. 

The offered assistance of ’Abd- 
Allah’s negroid soldiery was declined 
by Mohammed, who may have pru- 
dently shunned the imputation of 
subjugating his own fair-skinned 
countrymen by the help of a dusky 
andalien race. But the democratic 
and yet absolutist tendency which 
led the Prophet systematically to 
depress, and even where possible to 
destroy, the existing aristocracy of 
the land had perhaps a greater 
share in the motives of this refusal. 
In Bojeyr, alias ’Abd-Allah the Mog- 
heeree, we see the type of a class 
then recently originated yet already 
preponderant in Arabia, and which 
would have soon become supreme, 
but for the military despotism, 
based on popular equality, intro- 
duced by Mohammed: a system 
often tried, with slight and superfi- 
cial modifications, from the days of 
Alexander and of the Caesars down 
to those of Napoleon [II., and in- 
variably resulting in a brief and 
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delusive splendour, followed by 
rapid and irretrievable decay. Had 
the aristocratic element survived, 
Arabia would probably have boasted 
less extensive conquests, but she 
would have made far greater and 
more durable acquisitions in pro- 
gressive civilisation and real pros- 
perity. But the Koranic equipar- 
tition of land and property, and the 
absorption of all effective and here- 
ditary dignity in one only family, 
soon effaced the aristocracy, and 
with it, by a necessary consequence, 
the future of the nation. In the 
merchant-noble, ’*‘Abd-Allah — the 
Mogheeree, we see the fulness of a 
type that might have ensured alike 
advance and permanence; with its 
disappearance scarce a century 
later begin rapid decadence and 
anarchical dissolution. 

Two wives, one an Arab woman 
of Hadramout, a province famed i 
all times for female beauty, 
other a Christian and 


*Abd-Allah two 


the 


Abyssinia, gave to 
children,,widely differing in charac- 
ter and in pursuits both from him- 


self and from each other: the dusky 
half-blood Hirth, an austere Mus- 
lim, whose life passed in the dis- 
chargeof Government employments, 
some of the highest trust ; and the 
gay, idle, talented poet "Omar. 
This latter was born, so _ it 
chanced, on the very same day that 
the great Caliph, his namesake, was 
assassinated by the Persian slave 
Firooz, ‘What Verity then set, 
and what Vanity rose!’ said ’Omar’s 
sarcastic half-censor, half-admirer, 
Ebn-’Abbas ; who, like many others 
of the poet’s contemporaries, mani- 
fested more annoyance at the scan- 
dals of his personal than admiration 
for the brilliancy of his literary 
career. ‘Beware of permitting 
your children to read the composi- 
tions of ’Omar-Ebn-Abée-Rabee’ah,’ 
said the austere Ebn-’Orwah, a 
great authority on such matters in 
his time, ‘unless you wish to see 
them plunge headlong into vice.’ 
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And ’Abd-Allah Ebn-Musa’b, the 


high-born rival of the reigning 
Caliphs, having once on a time, 
while seated in his porch, noticed 
a maidservant of his about to enter 
the house with a book in her hand, 
called her to him to look at it; and 
on finding that the book in question 
was no other than a collection of 
‘Omar's poems, ordered her to re- 
turn it unread without a moment's 
delay to those from whom she had 
borrowed it ; ; adding, ‘ Are you mad, 
to bring a book like that into a 
house for girls to read? Do yon 
not know that Omar's verses steal 
away the heart, and insinuate them- 
selves into the very soul? Off with 
it!’ Had the poet himself been by, 
he might not improbably have par- 
doned the censure for the compli- 
ment it implied. 

His half-brother Hirth, the re- 
spectable, incorruptible, unimpeach- 
able Governor of Basrah, had plenty 
of trouble on his brother’s account ; 
and many, though ineffectual, were 
the efforts he made to recall "Omar 
from the evil of his ways. An in- 
stance recorded by the poct’s best 
biographer, Aboo-I-Faraj, is too cha- 
racteristic of the men and the times 
to be omitted. 

One year, on the very high day 
of the great annual festival, when 
the pilgrims, assembled from all 
quarters of the Mohammedan world 
at Mecca, were engaged in the 
evening performance of their solemn 
traditionary rite, pacing seven times 
in prayer round the sacred Ka‘abeh, 
Zeynab, a young girl of noble birth, 
happened to be present among the 
crowd of worshippers, from whom, 
however, she was easily to be dis- 
tinguished by her surpassing beauty 
and the gay dresses of her numer- 
ous attendants. What next fol- 
lowed "Omar may best recite after 
his own fashion, and in his own 
metre, which we have as far as 
possible preserved in the transla- 
tion; though the rhyme, which if 
rendered would have necessitated 
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too frequent divergence from the 
original style and imagery, has been 
omitted. 


Ah for the throes of a heart sorely wounded! 

Ah for the eyes that have smit me with 
madness ! 

Gently she moved in the calmness of beauty, 

Moved as the bough to the light breeze of 
morning, 

Dazzled my eyes as they gazed, till before 
me 

All was a mist and confusion of figures. 

Ne'er had I sought her, and ne’er had she 
sought me ; 

Fated the love, and the hour, and the 
meeting. 

There I beheld her as she and her damsels 

Paced ’twixt the temple and outer enclo- 
sure ; 

Damsels the fairest, the loveliest, the gen- 
tlest, 

Passing like slow-wending heifers at even- 
ing ; 

Ever surrounding with courtly observance 

Her whom they honour, the peerless of 
women. 

Then to a handmaid, the 
whispered, 

“Omar is near: let us mar his devotions. 

Cross on his path that he needs may ob- 
serve Us; 

Give him a signal, my sister, demurely.’ 

‘Signals I gave, but he marked not or 
heeded,’ 

Answered the damsel, and hasted to meet 
me, 

Ah for that night by the vale of the sand- 
hills ! 

Ah for the 
parted! 

He who the morn may awake to her kisses 

Drinks from the cup of the blessed in 
heaven. 


youngest, she 


dawn when in silence we 


The last four lines of this lyric 
seem, however, to have been written 
under the influence of poetical an- 
ticipation ; for many weeks and 
even months passed without any 
closer intercourse than that of love- 
messages, and glances at a distance. 
Zeynab, with her father Moosa, and 
her two elder sisters, prolonged 
their visit at Mecca. "Omar was 
now in the prime of youth and per- 
sonal beauty, advantageously set 
off by rank, wealth, and idleness. 
No wonder that his reputation as a 
lady-killer was already pretty well 
established; and that Zeynab, 
young herself, and only too suscep- 
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tible of attentions like ’Omar's, 

shoull have received from her 

alarmed relatives much prudent 

cautioning; with what result her 

lover thus gives us to judge: 

Still of me their converse: they at length 
beheld me 

Scurce a furlong distant on my white- 
starred charger. 

Said the eldest, ‘Tell us, who the youth 
approaching ?’ ; 

Said the second, ‘Sure ’tis no one else, ‘tis 
*Omar, 

Said the youngest, she whom deep my love 
had smitien, 

‘He, ’tis he; and ean the full 
her splendour ?’ 


moon hide 


Diffidence of his own merits was 
certainly not among the poct’s de- 
fects; and we can scarcely, in a 
character like his, wonder even at 
the impudence which dictated the 
following verses : 

Then I called a handmaid of my household, 

Saying, ‘Take good heed, let nought betray 
thee, 

Whisper gently, gentlier yet, to Zeynab, 

“But one kiss for him, thy own, thy 
*Omar.”’ 

Zeynab heard, and shook her laughing 
tresses— 

Laughing answered, ‘Whence so pert an 
envoy ? 

Thus would 
women ? 

*Tis a tale oft told ; I know the sequel.’ 


’Omar trick the hearts of 


Spring and summer passed thus, 
but ’Omar’s suit advanced little ; 
thanks to the coyness of the lady, 
and still more, it may be well be- 
lieved, the vigilance of her guar- 


dians. The lover’s passion had 
meanwhile risen to white heat ; but 
fear of offence prohibited even his 
customary solace of verses, except 
under the disguise of an assumed 
object. ‘Hind’ was a name of 
historical reputation for beauty 
among Arabs, no less than ‘ Helen ’ 
among Greeks ; and to ‘ Hind’ ac- 
cordingly several pieces of poetry, 
inspired by no other than Zeynab 
the daughter of Moosa, were now 
dedicated by the young Mogheeree : 
they rank among the freshest and 
sprightliest of his whole collec- 
tion. One in particular, a popular 
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favourite, and often selected for 
song by Arab musicians even at 
the present day, must not be here 
omitted. 


Ah that Hind would keep the word of love 
she promised, 

Keep the word, and heal the heart herself 
has wounded ° 

And for once at least be fairly self-depen- 
dent !— 

Weak indeed who never dares be self- 
dependent. 

Once she stood with maidens in the tent 
conversing ; 

Hot the day, and naked she to cooling 
waters ; 

‘Am J,’ said she, ‘fair indeed as ’Omar 
sings me ? 

‘Tell me, tell me truly, or does he but 
flatter?’ 

To each other then apart they smiled, and 
answered, 

‘Lovely in the lover's eye was aye the 
loved one.’ 

Not from truth they answered thus; ‘twas 
all from envy ; 

Woman's envy still was beauty’s shadow. 


_ Love, however, at last prevailed ; 
and a rendezvous was given at some 
distance from the town, in one of 
the vafleys that lie south-east of 
Mecca, bordered by high abrupt 
rocks, and green in its winding 
course below with thick gardens 
and palm groves; the very place 
for a stolen interview. Thither 
Zeynab was to betake herself for 
an afternoon stroll with a few 
chosen attendants; while ’Omar 
was to meet her ‘quite promiscuous,’ 
as if returning from a journey. 
The plan succeeded; its opening 
scene is thus described by ‘Omar 
in verses which long remained the 
envy and despair of rival poets : 
Late and early Love between us idle mes- 
senger had gone, 
Till his fatal ambush in the valley of 
Khedab was laid: 
There we met; nor sign, nor token, needed 
but a glance-—no more ; 
All my heart and all its passion mirrored 
in her heart I saw; 
And I said, ‘’Tis evening cool ; the gar- 
dened houses are not far ; 
Why unsocial bide we seated weary on 
the weary beasts ?’ 
Turned she to her damsels with, ‘ What 
say ye?’ They replied, ‘ Alight ; 
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Better far the cool earth’s footing than the 
uneasy saddle perch,’ 

Down they glided, clustering starlike round 
the perfect queen of night, 

Calmly wending in her beauty, as to music's 
measured beat, 

Shyly drew I near and greeted, fearful lest 
some jealous eye 

Should behold us, or the palm-trees tell 
the story of our loves. 

Half withdrawn her veil, she whispered, 
‘Fear not ; freely speak your mind. 

Kinsmen none are here to watch us; thou 
and I may claim our own.’ 

Bold I answered, ‘ Were there thousands, 
fearless would I bide their worst; 

But the secret of my bosom brooks no 
ear, no eye but thine.’ 

Then the maidens—ah the maidens!—noted 
how apart we drew ; 

Well they guessed unspoken wishes, and 
the inmost thoughts of love. 

Said they, ‘Give us leave to wander; bide 
thou here alone awhile ; 

We will stroll a little onwards ‘neath the 
pleasant evening star.’ 

‘Be not long,’ she answered; said they, 
‘Fear not; we will straight return— 

Straight be with thee;’ and at once like 
trooping fawns they slipped away. 

Little need to ask their meaning; if they 
came or if they went— 

Known to her, to me, the purpose: yet 
we had not said a word. 


It may be easily imagined that 
Zeynab’s attendants were too dis- 
creet to return in a hurry; and the 
lovers, regardless of time, prolonged 
their meeting till evening had 
passed into night, when there came 
on a sudden storm of rain, such as 
is not uncommon among the hills 
of the Hejaz coast. "Omar, gal- 
lantly fearful lest the light dress of 
his fair companion should suffer, 
took off his cloak, one of red em- 
broidered silk and wool, such as 
still may be often seen worn by the 
upper classes in the peninsula, and 
cast it over her shoulders; while 
she playfully refused to accept the 
shelter except on condition that he 
should keep a part of it over him- 
self; and in this amiable proximity 
they remained a while till the 
shower had blown over, and the 
approach of dawn warned them to 
separate. 

Thus far all was well, and might 
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perhaps have continued so but for 
the vanity of Omar himself, who a 
few days afterwards published the 
whole adventure, not forgetting the 
circumstance of the shower and the 
cloak, in verses that expressed much 
and suggested more. In spite of 
the thin disguise of fictitious per- 
sonages, Zeynab’s name, joined with 
that of "Omar, was soon in every 
mouth; and Moosa, the father of 
the young lady, began to have 
serious fears as to the consequences 
of so compromising a courtship. 
Young "Omar, wealthy and power- 
fal, not only in the popularity 
of rising genius, but in the near 
relationship of princes and caliphs, 
was beyond the reach of his anger ; 
and Moosa determined accordingly 
to seek for his daughter in flight 
the security which he could not 
hope from open contest. Silently 
and secretly he prepared his depar- 
ture from the Hejaz; but ’Omar 
had notice of it in time to obtain 
yet one more interview with the 
young lady. Zeynab, however, took 
her precautions, and brought with 
her this time, not her own attend- 
ants only, but several others of 
her Meccan female friends, easily 
induced to accompany her by their 
curiosity to make a nearer acquaint- 
ance with the first poet of the day. 
The rendezvous was in a valley at 
some distance out of town; and 
there the whole party remained 
from evening to sunrise: the result 
was a serious proposal of marriage 
on ’Omar’s part, accepted by Zey- 
nab; but on condition that, after 
her own and her father’s removal 
to their projected establishment in 
the neighbourhood of the Persian 
Gulf, "Omar should follow them 
thither, and there make his offer in 
due form. In the mean time he 
was neither to see her nor speak 
with her, either in public or in pri- 
vate. 

‘Omar accepted the conditions, 
intended probably in part as a trial 
of his constancy ; and, with charac- 
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teristic levity, had hardly accepted 
than he broke them. Only a few 
days later he learnt that Zeynab, 
before quitting Mecca, designed a 
visit to some one of the numerous 
memorials in its vicinity; and, 
thereon, mounted his celebrated 
‘white-starred charger’ Komeyt, 
and alone, but armed, set out on a 
side-track in hopes of a meeting 
with the daughter of Moosa. On 
his way he fell in with another 
horseman, also armed and alone, 
travelling in the same direction. 
Conversation followed; and ’Omar, 
finding his new acquaintance 
sprightly and accomplished, was led 
on to treat him with a recital of his 
latest poem, commemorative of the 
very rendezvous just described. 
‘It would seem you donot know that 
the lady is my cousin,’ said the 
other, with a dark look. ’Omar, 
disconcerted, did not even venture 
explanation or excuse, but turned 
his horse’s head, and rode back full 
speed for Mecca. 

Further concealment was impos- 
sible, and the worst consequences 
might be reasonably expected. 
Hirth, in great distress at the follies 
of his young half-brother, called 
him up; and, giving him a large 
supply of money for the road, sent 
him off to look after some family 
estates in the extreme south of 
Yemen, after a serious warning and 
a solemn promise exacted that he 
would amend his doings in future. 
"Omar obeyed; but once alone, a 
male Mariana in the south, separa- 
tion and solitude proved too much 
for him ; and before many weeks of 
his banishment were over, he had 
begun to solace his loneliness with 
several pathetic effusions, to all of 
which Zeynab was the key-note ; 
the following may serve as a spe- 
cimen : 

Ah! where have they made my dwelling ? 
Far, how far, from her, the loved one, 

Since they drove me lone and parted to the 
sad sea-shore of ’Aden. 

Thou art mid the distant mountains ; and 
to each, the loved and lover, 





Nought is left but sad remembrance, and a 
share of aching sorrow. 

Hadst thou seen thy lover weeping by the 
sandhills of the ocean, 

Thou hadst deemed him struck by mad- 
ness: was it madness? was it love ? 

I may forget all else, but never shall forget 
her as she stood, 

AsI stood, that hour of parting; heart to 
heart in speechless anguish ; 

Then she turned her to Thoreyya, to her 
sister, sadly weeping ; 

Coursed the tears down cheek and bosom, 
till her passion found an utterance : 

‘Tell him, sister, tell him; yet be not as 
one that chides or murmurs, 

Why so long thy distant tarrying on the 
unlovely shores of Yemen ? 

Ts it sated ease detains thee, or the quest 
of wealth that lures thee ? 

Tell me what the price they paid thee 
that from Mecca bought thy absence ?’ 


These verses, repeated, though 
without the name of the composer, 
and taken up from mouth to mouth, 
ended by reaching Hirth, who on 
hearing them exclaimed, ‘*Omar, 
by Allah! he has broken his word 
already ;’ and for a time he seems 
to have given up the hope of re- 
claiming the irreclaimable. 

*Omar returned to Mecca; and 
in exquisite poetry continued, now 
to lament the absent Zeynab, now 
to make love to other girls and 
women for five or six years. Mean- 
while Zeynab’s father, Moosa the 
Jomahee, with the sale-money of his 
Hejaz property had purchased 
house and lands between Basrah 
and Koweyt, and lived there awhile 
in comfort, though in exile. His 
two elder daughters married; but 
Zeynab, whether faithful to ’Omar’s 
memory or from some other motive, 
remained single. At the end of this 
time her father died ; and Zeynab, 
while attending his funeral, noticed 
with alarm that among the crowd 
gathered on the occasion not a 
single kinsman or relative appeared ; 
all were strangers. Returning 
home she summoned an old negress, 
once her nurse, and said, ‘My 
father is now dead, and there is no 
one to protect or care for us here; 
why should I remain any longer in 
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a strange country? Let us return 
to Mecca,’ The old nurse made no 
opposition; so Zeynab sold her 
share in her father’s newly acquired 
estates, and having made a good 
bargain (for Basrah was then a 
rising town), took advantage of the 
yearly pilgrim caravan ‘and re. 
turned with it Hejaz-wards, ’Omar 
happened to be at Mecca that year ; 
and, as was his wont on these occa- 
sions, had mounted his best horse, 
and gone out, splendidly dressed 
and attended, to divert himself by 
the sight of ‘the new arrivals, and 
to coquet, wherever possible, with 
any pretty faces that might happen 
to be among them. While thus 
employed he saw approaching in an 
open litter, amid a respectable re- 
tinue, two persons: one ® woman, 
evidently beautiful, though veiled ; 
the other an aged negress. The 
contrast piqued his curiosity . *Who 
are you, and whence do you come?’ 
said he, addressing the black. The 
answer was a Scotch one in snb- 
stance, if not in form: ‘God has 
set you a weary task if you have to 
enquire of every one in this crowd 
who they are, and whence the ¥ 
come.” ‘I beg your pardon, aunt,’ 

replied the polite ‘Omar, ‘ but pray 
do me the kindness of telling me; 
perhaps I may have a good reason 
for making the question.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said the negress, ‘if you will have 
it, we are just now come from 
Basrah, but by our origin and 
birthplace we are of Mecca ; so now 
we are returning to our birthplace 
and origin.” ‘Omar smiled. The 
negress looked at him, and noticed 
that two of his front teeth were 
discoloured (this had been done 
by a blow received during boyhood, 
some said in a battle, some in a 
love adventure), and rejoined, ‘ We 
know you at any rate.’ ‘ And who 
may 1 be?’ ‘’Omar,’ she an- 
swered, ‘the grandson of Aboo- 
Rabee’ah.’ ‘ How do you come to 
know me?’ asked he. ‘ By those 
discoloured teeth of yours, and by 
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your whole appearance and manner,’ 
‘Omar burst into poetry: 


Captive my heart hed been, a slave to 
sorrow, 

Since first she left me, bound on distant 
journey; 

Years blurred the past with change and 
seeming solace, 

But unforgot love once is love for ever. 

Soft blew the wind, the garden rose and 
jasmine 

Breathed all of her; ‘She is not far,’ they 
whispered. 

‘Who may you be?’ I said: 
and answered, 

‘What wouldst thou have, of strangers thus 
enquiring ? 

This road we came from Basrah, but our 
dwelling 

Once stood beside the sacred walls of Mecea, 

Truth have we told; but say, thyself who 
art thou ? 

Answer: the question is not void of pur- 
pose. 

Sure we have known thee, and thy name ; 
conjecture 

Is ours at least ; and certitude may follow. 

Stained are thy teeth: thy stature and ap- 
pearance ’ 

Give thee for one long sundered, long re- 
membered.’ 

One thou and I; how could I brook thy 
absence ? 

Is there who brooks that self from self be 
parted ? 

blind to all else, my eyes behold thee only ; 

Cold to all else, to thee my heart is burning. 


she frowned 


The courtship, thus resumed, was 
now carried on in good earnest. 
‘Omar married Zeynab; she bore 
him two children, a son, the stately 
and austere Ju’an, and a daughter, 
Amat-el-Wahid, of whom ’Omar 
seems to have been very fond: she 


finds an affectionate mention in 
some of his poems. 

Whatever the beginning and pro- 
gress of this intrigue may have 
been, its end at least was honour- 
able success; but the ‘universal 
lover’ met sometimes with the re- 
buff which his conduct more fre- 
quently deserved. Thus, we learn 
that a young and lately married 
woman of the noble Dey’lee clan 
happening to be present on a pil- 
grim-visit to Mecca, Omar saw her 
during prayers within the ‘Haram,’ 
or inclosure of the Ka’abeh, and was 
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struck by her beauty: he 
proached and spoke to her, but 
received no answer. On a second 
evening he dogged her steps till he 
found an opportunity for again 
addressing her; when she turned 
sharp on him with ‘ Away, fellow ! 
Are you not on sacred ground ? and 
is not this the time of prayer and 
worship ?’ Unabashed, ’Omar con- 
tinued to pursue her with his atten- 
tions; till she had reason to fear 
some open scandal, Soon the third 
evening she said to her brother 
(one version gives it her husband, 
Aboo-l-Aswad), ‘I cannot easily 
find my way in these streets : 
would you come with me?’ They 
set out together. “Omar, who had 
perceived the lady at a distance, 
was already approaching, when the 
sight of the brother and his sword 
warned him off, just in time to hear 
repeated behind him a well-known 
couplet of the poet Jereer : 


ap- 


Wolves attack the unguarded flock : of the 
sheep they have no fear ; 

But aloof they stand, and howl, if a watch- 
dog grim be near. 


The seventy or cighty years—for 
his biographers with true Eastern 
contempt of accuracy vary as to the 
number of decades they assign him 
—of ’Omar’s life offer few of what 
are called leading events. Our 
hero was a gentleman, or rather a 
nobleman, at large, with a good 
income, the result of his: father’s 
mercantile energy, and the produce 
of his own estates. His customary 
residence was on the coast in the 
province of Tehamah, south of 
Mecca, to which latter place he 
punctually made his yearly pilgrim- 
age, with what devotional zeal may 
be sufficiently inferred from the 
adventures already related. Nor 
did he make any secret of the 
matter 


When this chanced we were on pilgrim 
journey ; 

Heaven best knows the pilgrims and their 
object ! 
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are the lines with which he con- 
cludes a lyric of intrigue and dissi- 
pation. Not unnaturally did his 
friend Ebn-’Akeek subjoin, ‘The 
facts of your pilgrimage are a suf- 
ficient indication of its object, and 
no need to look farther.’ 

‘Omar is twice mentioned as 
taking part in the numerous mili- 
tary expeditions of the time: one, 
against the restless inhabitants of 
Hasa, then fermenting into the re- 
bellion which ultimately separated 
them from the body of the Empire; 
the other, when he was already over 
seventy, if dates be exact, against 
the Byzantine capital itself during 
the reign of Suleyman, the seventh 
Caliph of the Omeyyah family. 
In this latter expedition the poet, 
according to Ebn-Khallikan, found 
a soldier’s, and, in Mohammedan es- 
timation, a martyr’s death ; perish- 
ing with countless others by the 
Greek fire that consumed the be- 
leaguering Arab fleet. On the other 
hand the Isphahanee chronicler 
Aboo-|-Faraj brings him back to 
die some years later in his bed, at 
the advanced age of eighty. The 
former account is probably the 
more correct one; but in no case 
has the charge of military incapa- 
city been laid against "Omar; and 
personal cowardice, a fault rare 
among Arabs, whatever their tribe 
or clan, would have been indeed a 
prodigy in one descended from 
Koreysh. 

Active, however, and energetic 
as he was in the pursuit cf pleasure, 
‘Omar was incapable of the serious 
attention and steady work required 
for public and political duty. 
Leaving these cares to others of his 
kindred, his own most serious 
business in life seems to have been 
the administration of his large 
estates, some of which lay many 
hundred miles away from Mecca ; 
and an occasional visit of courtesy 
to his kinsman, the ruling prince of 
the time being at Damaseus. But 
he never took serious part with any 
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of the countless factions that eddied 
over the seething surface of the 
Mohammedan torrent, and already 
prenoted its ultimate and irrepar- 
able divergence into the two great 
streams, Sonnee and Shee’ah. Love 
and verse were all in all to him; 
and, like the founder of ‘Straw- 
berry Hill,’ he made pleasure the 
constant business, business the occa- 
sional diversion, of his life. 

At'a later period of history Mo- 
hammedanism becomes almost sy- 
nonymous with despotism in public 
life, and dulness in private. Rulers 
separated from their people by the 
multiple fences of a slavish court, 
and a wearisome, semi-idolatrous 
ceremonial; peoples stagnating in 
stupid ignorance and unmeaning 
fanaticism; women sundered from 
men by eternal veils, lattices, and 
eunuchs; apathy, monotony, varied 
only by frantic sensuality and joy- 
less debauch—such is the picture 
that Western imagination is apt to 


form of the Islamitic East; and 
though undoubtedly overcharged, 
it is a picture not, alas! wholly un- 


faithful to truth and to fact. But 
they are the facts of another age, 
and of other lands than those of 
*Omar the Mogheeree. Persian sa- 
trapism and Turkish heaviness had 
not yet overshadowed and crushed 
Arab nationality and manners; and 
the innate tendency to freedom, 
almost equality, of intercourse be- 
tween rulers and ruled, between 
men and women, with the semi- 
republican influences of commerce 
and literary genius, and the in- 
tensely social spirit that has made 
the generic name of ‘man’ iden- 
tical in Arabic with ‘ companion- 
ship,’ had yet their way, and held 
their own against the mystic and 
unamiable fanaticism breathed from 
Persia and Turkistan, and the de- 
spotic austerity of the family of 
’Alee, that evil genius of the Mo- 
hammedan world. 

In fact the anecdotes thus far 
selected from or in connection with 
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‘Omar’s biography show us_ the 
Arab life of the day in its true form, 
and hint, not obscurely, what it 
might ultimately have become had 
Damascus remained its capital, and 
the children of Omeyyah its leaders. 
Two more adventures, taken almost 
at random from the mass of narra- 
tive that the poet’s best chronicler, 
Aboo-l-Faraj, has left us, may serve 
further to illustrate and complete 
the picture. 

It is a hot autumn afternoon, the 
third before the yearly commemora- 
tive sacrifice of Mecca ; ; north, south, 
and east the dusty roads and red 
slopes leading to the town are 
closely studded with bands of pil- 
grims, from Damascus, from Nejd, 
from Yemen, from the banks of the 
Euphrates; riders on horses, on 
asses, on mules, on camels, on dro- 
medaries; all travel-stained and 
sunburnt; some weary and Silent ; 
others, the greater number, singing, 
laughing, and shouting for joy to 
find themselves at the end of their 
long and tedious journey. Men and 
women, black and white, wealthy 
and poor, young and old, s splendidly 
dressed or in rags, crow ded together 
as they mov ed on, slowly nearing 
the low mud walls and taper mina- 
rets yet concealed from view by the 
rising grounds amid which the re- 
ligious and patriotic centre of the 
Mohammedan world lies buried ; or 
pitched their black travelling tents 
against the approach of evening 
among the sandy valleys that branch 
off from the main roads on every 
side. Mingled with the wayfarers, 
gazing or greeting, 
Meccan townsmen, brought out thus 
far to meet the new arrivals by 
general curiosity or special expecta- 
tion ; their light gr ray robes contrast- 
ing strangely with the coarse and 
soiled equipments of the pilgrims. 

Handsomest of the handsome, 
gayest of the gay, our friend ‘Omar 
the Megheereciscasily distinguished 
among the multitude, or rather at- 
tracts to himself the notice of all. 


are knots of 
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He is mounted on a cream-coloured 
’Oman dromedary, its smooth coat 
tastefully stained with saffron and 
henna ; its saddle and housings em- 
broidered with silk and gold; the 
sword-sheath that hangs by the 
rider’s side is golden also. ’Omar’s 
favourite negro Jennad follows him 
on foot, leading his master’s choicest 
horse, a bay with a white off hind 
leg and a white mark on its fore- 
head : this is ‘ Star,’ who has often 
carried his master on visits of gal- 
lantry to the mountain-girls of 
*Aseer and Nejd, and has been re- 
warded with a gold collar round 
his neck, besides what immortality 
verse can give. 

Alongside of ’Omar, on a white 
mule, and gorgeous in embroidered 
robes of Heera manufacture, rides 
Ebn-Soreyj, the Mario of Hejaz 
singers: his dusky and irregular 


features, half-hidden by a veil, be- 
tray his mulatto origin ; he is known 
everywhere as the first musician, 


the sprightliest boon-companion, 
and the ugliest face of his day. A 
large train of attendants, Omar's 
men, dressed in the light yellow 
garments still popular in Yemen, 
surround their master. The whole 
party had strolled out of Mecca 
in the direction of Mina, gazing 
and gazed at, till they came to 
where a nobleman of Hejaz, a de- 
scendant of ’Abd-Menaf, wealthy 
and proud like all his kindred, had 
pitched for himself and his suite a 
whole cluster of tents—their tempo- 
rary abode during the solemnities, 
which they had come like the rest 
to share. Stopping to look at them, 
"Omar caught among the curtains 
of the encampment a glimpse of a 
lovely girl: it was the chieftain’s 
only daughter, who had at that 
moment stepped out unveiled to 
take the air; several maids waited 
on her, to form as it were a screen 
between her and the passers-by. 
*Omar urged his dromedary a step 
forward, and came full in view of 
the young lady. She, too, looked 
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up; her attendants 
‘That is "Omar the grandson of 
Aboo-Rabee’ah ;’ her eyes met his ; 
but at the same instant the ser- 
vants, prudent a moment too late, 
hurried her back into the tent 
and closed the hangings. ’Omar 
remained staring like one mazed ; 
then, after a short silence, broke out 
into the following verses : 


In the valley of Mohassib I beheld her 
where she stood : 

Caution bade me turn aside, 
bade and fixed me there. 

Was it sunlight? or the windows of a 
gleaming mosque at eve 

Lighted up for festal worship? or was all 
my fancy’s dream ? 

Ah those earrings! ah that necklace ! 
fel’s daughter sure the maid, 

Or of Hashim’s princely lineage, and the 
Servant of the Sun! 

But a moment flashed the splendour, as the 
o'er-hasty handmaids drew 

Nound her with a jealous hand the jealous 
curtains of the tent. 

Speech nor greeting passed between us ; but 
she saw me, and I saw 
Face the loveliest of all faces; 

fairest of all hands, 
Daughter of a better earth, and nurtured 
by a brighter sky ; 
Would I ne'er had seen thy beauty ! 
fled, but love remains. 


exclaimed, 


but love for- 


Now- 


hands the 


Hope i is 


However, the favourable occasion 
had gone by, and even ’Omar’s 
tried ingenuity could not forecast a 
second meeting. Desirous to dis- 
tract histhoughts, he addressed him- 
self to Ebn-Soreyj, and said, ‘I 
have been thinking how disagreeable 
it would be for us to return this 
evening to Mecca through such a 
crowd and dust. What do you 
say to our going on a little farther 
till we find some quict spot where 
we can lie all alone, and overlook 
at a distance the comers and goers, 
the pilgrims and the townspeople ? 
We could stop there and pass the 
night undisturbed, and get back 
into town at our leisure in the 
morning.’ ‘Nothing better,’ an- 
swered i’bn-Sorey}. ‘but do you 
know of any such convenient place 
in particular ?’ ‘ Yes,’ said "Omar, 


‘the hillock called ’Aal-Shajrah, 


just above the 
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road that joins 
Mina and Senef: we can sit up at 
the top, while the pilgrims pass 
on their way below; and thence 
we shall see them all distinctly, 
without their being able to see 
us.’ Ebn-Soreyj joyfully agreed 
to the plan; and ’Omar, calling 
some of his attendants, ordered 
them, ‘Go back to my house in 
town, and get ready a good supper, 
and bring it with plenty of wine to 
the hill ’Aal-Shajrah ; we mean to 
ride round a little way, and shall 
find you arrived there before us.’ 
The hill in question is about six 
miles out of Mecca on the north. 
east ; it stands between the branch 
road to Medinah and the direct 
road to Damascus; the summit is 
pointed, and overlooks the whole 
country to some distance. So 
thither "Omar and Ebn-Soreyj 
went, and clambered up to the 
top, where they sat, eating and 
drinking, till the wine got some- 
what the better of them. Then 
Ebn-Soreyj took up a cymbal, 
sounded it, and began to sing one 
tune after another, unremarked by 
the pilgrims who passed on their 
way below, till the evening dark- 
ened in. Then he raised his voice 
to its utmost pitch, and sang the 
very verses that ’Omar had com- 
posed a few hours before; till all 
who were going by, horse or foot, 
in the deep shadow of the sunken 
road stopped to listen; and some 
one called out through the darkness, 
*O, you who are singing up there, 
have you no fear of God, that you 
thus hinder the pilgrims from the 
accomplishment of their duty 
Then he stopped singing, and the 
crowd beneath moved on ; till after 
a little while he forgot, and raised 
his voice higher than ever, for he 
was now fairly drunk; and so he 
continued, sometimes bewitching 
the pilgrims into a halt, and some- 
times pausing to let them go on 
townwards ; while "Omar sat by 
enjoying the sport till it was now 
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midnight. Then there came by 
along the road from Damascus one 
mounted on a blood horse of tlie 
highest breed; he too stopped to 
listen like one under a spell: then 
suddenly he turned out of the path, 
and rode right up the hill till he 
came close under the crest ; when, 
folding one leg over the saddle, he 
called out, ‘O singer, whoever you 
are, can you, so Allah bless you, do 
me the favour to go over that last 
tune of yours again?’ Ebn-Soreyj 
answered ‘ Yes, and twenty others, 
may Allah bless youinto the bargain: 
which tune is it you wish for?’ 
The horseman named it ; and when 
Ebn-Soreyj had sung it, called for 
a second, and a third; but on his 
asking for a fourth, ‘ With all my 
heart,’ rejoined Ebn-Soreyj, ‘ but 
on condition that you alight from 
your horse, and come up hither 
and sit and drink with us.’ ‘That 
I cannot do,’ answered the other 
from the darkness; ‘but I be- 
seech you to excuse me, and to 
sing me but one more tune, and 
regard not my being on _horse- 
back,’ _Ebn-Soreyj complied: when 
he had finished, the rider called out, 
‘In Allah’s name are you not Kbn- 
Soreyj?’ ‘Yes, Iam he.’ ‘Life 
and happiness to you, Ebn-Soreyj ! 
And is not the other, who is sitting 
with you, "Omar the grandson of 
Aboo-Rabee’ah ?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Life and 
happiness to you also, “Omar, son of 
Aboo-Rabee’ah!’ ‘To you also,’ 
called out “Omar; ‘but now that 
we have told you our names, pray 
what is yours ? and who are you?’ 
‘That is a question which | may 
not answer,’ replied the horseman. 
On this Ebn-Soreyj grew angry and 
exclaimed, ‘By Allah, if you were 
Yezeed himself, the son of ’Abd-el- 
Melik (the reigning Caliph), you 
could hot be more insolent.’ ‘ You 
are right; I am Yezeed, the son 
of ’Abd-el-Melik,’ was the answer. 
On this "Omar jumped up and ran 
down the hill to greet him; Ebn- 
Soreyj followed. ‘1 would will- 
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ingly have stayed the night with 
you here,’ said the heir-apparent of 
the Mohammedan throne, ‘ but it is 
festival-time, as you know ; and my 
attendants have all gone on before 
me to the town ; so that my absence 
thewhole nightalone would certainly 
be remarked; and scandalous conjec- 
tures might be made; but here,’ 
turning to Ebn-Soreyj, ‘take this 
cloak and ring—they will do for 
a remembrance ;’ and with this, 
throwing the cloak from his shoul- 
ders, and drawing the ring from 
his finger, he set off at full gallop. 
Ebn-Soreyj, the singer, left in the 
dark with the presents, turned round 
without a moment’s delay and made 
them over to "Omar, saying, ‘They 
will become you better than me.’ 
‘Omar, not to be outdone, put a 
purse of three hundred gold pieces 
into the hands of the musician; 
and next day, when the mosque was 
at its fullest with townsmen and 
strangers from all quarters of the 
empire, appeared at public prayers 
wearing the imperial cloak and ring, 
at once recognised by all present ; 
nor was ’Omar behindhand in tak- 
ing to himself the full honour im- 
plied by such decoratives. 

It was a merry life ; and Caliph, 
poet, and musician, seem one and 
all to have been bent on enjoying it 
to the utmost. In this story art 
and talent level the barriers of 
rank; in the next they go farther, 
and almost do away with those 
which in the East have been of all 
times yet more insuperable, the 
barriers of sex. 

One spring morning ’Omar, lately 
arrived trom his estates in the south, 
had pitched his travelling gear in 
the valley of Mina, near Mecca; 
and had seated himself to enjoy the 
fresh air at the tent door, while his 
attendants stood around. A fine- 
looking middle-aged woman, hand- 
somely dressed, approached the 
group, and wished them good 
morning. "Omar returned the salute. 
‘Are not you “Umar graudson of 
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Aboo-Rabee’ah ?’ said the woman. 
He answered, ‘ The same ; what do 
you want with me?’ ’Omar’s ser- 
vants had discreetly withdrawn 
behind the tent. ‘ Long and happy 
life to you,’ said the woman ; ‘ have 
you any wish for an interview with 
the loveliest face, and the sweetest 
disposition, and the perfectest 
breeding, and the noblest birth of 
all living creatures?’ ’Omar an- 
swered, ‘What could I wish for 
more?’ ‘ But under one condition.’ 
‘Say it.’ ‘You must allow me,’ 
continued the woman, ‘ to blindfold 
you with my own hands, and thus to 
lead you myself, till I have brought 
you into the very place which I 
intend ; there I will undo the band- 
age; but before you leave I will 
tie up your eyes again, and so lead 
you back to your tent.’ ’‘Omar, 
whose curiosity was only the more 
roused by such a proposition, con- 
sented. ‘When,’ said he, in his 
own version of the adventure, ‘ she 
had brought me to my destination, 
and taken the bandage off my eyes, 

I found myself in presence of a 
woman whose like for beauty and 
beariug I had never seen. She was 
seated on a kind of throne. I 
saluted her ; she motioned to me to 
seat myself on the ground opposite. 
“Are you ‘Omar, the grandson of 
Aboo-Rabee’ah?” said “she. “My 
name is ’Omar,” I answered. 
“You,” she continued, “ are the 
man who takes away the character 
of noble ladies.” “ How so, in 
Heaven’s name?” said I. She 
answered, “ Are not you the author 
of these verses P— 

‘By my brother's manhood,’ said she, ‘and 

my father’s honoured age, 
I will wake the whole encampment if 
thou leav’st not straight the tent.’ 
And I turned, in fear departing, for the 
maiden’s oath was strong : 

But she smiled, and oath and menace in 
that smile dissolved away. 

Followed kisses, followed raptures :—known 
to her and me the rest ; 

Think your will, and ask no questions: 
closed the tent, and dark the night. 
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Then she exclaimed “Up and off 
with you!” At the word the 
woman who had brought me there 
re-entered, blindfolded my eyes, led 
me out, and conducted me back to 
my own quarters, where she left me 
alone. I undid the bandage, and 
then sat down to pass the rest of 
the day in sorrow and heaviness of 
mind—God only knows how heavy. 
Night came at last. Next morning 
I took my place at the tent door, 
when lo! I beheld the same woman 
coming to me and saying, “ Do you 
wish to pay asecond visit?” ‘ At 
your bidding,” I answered. Here- 
upon she did exactly as she had 
done the day before, and took me 
with her to the rendezvous. I en- 
tered, and when permitted to look, 
saw the same lady on the throne. 
“So,” said she, “it is you, the slan- 
derer of damsels.”’ ‘“ How so, in 
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Heaven’s name?” said I. 
swered, “ By your verses.” 


Swelled her lovely throat and bosom, as I 
said ‘ Recline awhile 

On the sand-hill:’ half she leant her, half 
her fears forbad the couch ; 

And she said, ‘ My plighted promise ;—I 
submit to thy behest ; 

Though I tremble, and I know not—all 
so new; what wouldst thou, dear ?’ 

Passed the night ; cool broke the dawning. 
‘Thou hast ruined me,’ she said ; 

‘ Rise aud ’scape ; I would not bid thee :— 
if thou wilt, return again.’ 


After which, “ Off with you!” she 
exclaimed. I rose and was led out 
as before : then she recalled me, and 
said, “ Were it not that we are on 
the eve of departure, and I fear 
lest I should hardly be able to con- 
trive another meeting (besides the 
real desire I have to hear you talk, 
and that I wish to make the most 
of our interview), I would have 
sent youaway this time too. Come 
now, take your ease, talk, and let 
me hear s some more of your ’ naughty 
poetry.”” Idid as she bid me, and 
found that I was indeed addressing 
® woman the first of her sex in 
grace and learning. After a long 
conversation she rose and left the 
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apartment. Meanwhile the middle- 
aged woman, her attendant, de- 
layed a minute or two, so that I 
found myself all alone. On this I 
began looking about me, and saw 
close by an open vase, containing 
some kind of sweet-smelling oint- 
ment; into this vase I dipped my 
fingers, and then hid my hand 
under my cloak. Immediately after- 
wards the other woman came in, 
bound up my eyes, and led me out 
of the room. But when I felt the 
fresh air, and knew that I was just 
at the entrance of the tent, I quietly 
slipped the hand, which [ had 
smeared with the ointment, out 
from under my cloak, and laid it on 
the outside canvas; then drew it 
in again. Once back at my own 
place, I called some of my slaves, 
and said, “* Whoever of you will find 
out for me a tent, on the canvas of 
which near its entrance is a grease- 
stain, scented, and looking like the 
mark of a palm and fingers, I will 
give him his liberty and five hun- 


dred gold pieces into the bargain.” 
I had not long to wait when one 
of them ran in with, “Sir, come 


this way.” I went with him: 
the tent he brought me to bore 
in fact the mark of five fingers 
freshly impressed. It was the 
tent of Fatimah, the daughter of 
the Caliph ’Abd-el-Melik, son of 
Merwan; and close by were the 
attendants and slaves, already busy 
in getting all things ready for their 
departure.’ ’Omar returned home ; 
but hardly had Fatimah set out 
than he started too, keeping the 
same road, though at a little dis- 
tance. Arrived ata halting place 
she looked out, and seeing not far 
off another pavilion with travelling 
tents round it, and a goodly suite, 
she enquired to whom they be- 
longed : the answer was, ‘ To Omar, 
the grandson of Aboo-Rabee’ah.’ 
She now became seriously alarmed 
on his account; and calling the 
woman whom she had before em- 
ployed as a go-between, said to her, 
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‘Tell him that I beseech him, in 
the name of God and of our com- 
mon relationship, not to disgrace 
himself and me. What has he got 
in mind? and what can he want ? 
Let him take himself away before I 
be shamed, and his own blood be 
shed.’ The woman conveyed him 
the message in Fatimah’s very 
words. But ’Omar answered, ‘ Come 
what may, I will not turn back un- 
less she send me for a keepsake and 
token her under garment, the very 
one she has on her at the moment, 
next her person.’ Fatimah con- 
sented, and the gossamer shirt was 
sent; but on receiving it ’Omar’s 
indiscreet passion only increased, 
and he continued following in her 
track till she was within a few 
miles of Damascus, when, after a 
last interview, he gave up the hope- 
less pursuit, and returned unmo- 
lested to his own land, where he 
dedicated several poems to the ad- 
venture and to the praises of 
Fatimah. 

The opening scene of that in 
which he describes his daring noc- 
turnal visit is among the most 
spirited as the most graphic in his 
collection : 


‘ Whence, friend, so pale ?’ thou ask’st me ; 
tis remembrance : 

Tents furled, and laden beasts, and crowds 
departing. 

Midmost her place, closed in with crimson 
curtains, 

From wind and sun, from lover's eyes se- 
cluded. 

By hill and dale they passed, the North- 
star leading, 

Band after band in long procession winding. 

Night fell; they pitched their rest; dis- 

ised I ventured ; 

Well tried the sword, sole helpmate of my 
venture. 

Dark rose the tent ; within the watch-light 
flickered 

O’er beauty’s self on silken couch reclining. 

All round the guards in iron-vested circle, 

Prostrate they lay, of watch and post for- 
getful ; 

Death-like they seemed to strew some field 
of battle, 

Not dead, but toil outworn, and drunk 
with slumber. 
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Roused at my step, she started; woke the 
damsel ; 

Woke to her calla sister maiden hastening : 

‘’'Tis he, she cried, ‘himself; ’tis he, ’tis 
’Omar ! 

What brought him here, through midmost 
foes and darkness ? 

Ah me! too mad the love! too rash the 
lover ! 

How ’scape the death? how bide the shame, 
the danger?’ 

‘ Fear not; my fame, my life for thine, I 
answered, 

‘From thousand foes secure this arm to 
shield thee.’ 


And so on, through sixty more 
couplets, containing much of love, 
and not a little of vanity. 

Under the later Abbaside Caliphs, 
the fate of a poet, whatever his 
rank or talent, who should have 
dared to make free with the name 
of the reigning sovereign’s daughter 
in amatory verse, would have been 
doubtful at best ; and under Persian 
or Turkish rulers it would not have 
been doubtful at all. But the 
Benoo-Omeyyah, though often des- 
potic and even sanguinary at the 
bidding of ambition or policy, were 
yet genuine Arabs; and among 
Arabs, not the Benoo-’Adra only, 
Heine’s favourites, ‘ who when they 
love they die,’ but throughout the 
tribes of Nejd, and the northern 
peninsula, adventures like those of 
’Omar the Mogheeree and Fatimah 
the Caliph’s daughter were neither 
uncommon nor even disreputable. 
True, when pushed too far, or when 
the principal parties concerned 
happened to belong to hostile tribes, 
or when some particularly hot-tem- 
pered cousin or jealous rival came 
on the stage, the issue might be 
serious, and, in rare instances, 
fatal ; but under no circumstances 
did disgrace attach itself to the 
loved or the lover so long as their 
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affection was proof against incon- 
stancy and unstained by vice. The 
so-called chivalrous feeling, that 
lays the laurels won by sword or 
pen at the feet, not of a chief ora 
party, but of female beauty and ex- 
cellence—that consecrates its efforts 
to the honour of woman, and en- 
nobles daring and danger by her 
name and behoof, had always ex- 
isted in germ among the Arab 
tribes, even during the epoch of 
their first barbarism, and may be 
yet found among the inhabitants of 
Nejd, where the first ranks of 
battle are even in our day, as in 
old time, headed by a maiden, the 
standard-bearer and arbitress of the 
fight. But it was in the genuine 
days of Arab leadership, from the 
establishment of the Damascene 
throne till its removal to Bagdad, 
that this form of Arab life-poetry 
spread widest and produced its 
most brilliant examples. 

To return, however, to ’Omar. 
Though unvisited by any direct 
chastisement for his rashness, he 
underwent for some time the in- 
direct penalty of exclusion from the 
Court, where indeed his presence, 
so long as the daughter of ’Abd- 
el-Melik remained there, could 
hardly have been permitted ; but 
at last her marriage with one of 
her numerous cousins, and shortly 
afterwards the death of her father, 
did away with this exclusion; 
and his son and successor the 
Caliph Waleed, on a visit to Mecca 
during the first year of his reign, 
restored the poet to all his former 
favour and easy intimacy. The 
prudence of family decorum seems 
to have abstained from any notice of 
Fatimah’s share in the adventure. 

W. Girrorp Pa.Grave. 
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CHINESE STATESMEN AND STATE PAPERS. 


N a previous Number we gave 
two State papers from the pen, 
if not of a distinguished statesman, 
of one of the highest placed Chinese 
fanctionaries more especially at- 
tached to the palace as the precep- 
tor of the young Emperor. What 
his opinions and feelings were in 
regard to the foreign relations of 
China, was made abundantly clear. 
That he was prejudiced to the point 
of bigotry, and hostile to all innova- 
tion as well to everything foreign, 
was very plain. As we read these 
overflowings of splenetic rage at the 
propositions of the Yamén to insti- 
tute a foreign college at Peking, 
and to send a diplomatic mission to 
Europe,—it is impossible not to be 
struck with the ominous conjunc- 
tion of an aged preceptor of this 
stamp, and a youth under fifteen 
for his pupil—when that pupil is to 
be the future Ruler of China. 

It has sometimes been assumed 
that the general tendency of modern 
progress is to destroy originality 
and lessen the influence of indivi- 
duals, in determining the destiny of 
nations. But although the power of 
the masses may be greater, and the 
voice of the many may be more 
frequently heard in all public ques- 
tions ;—-while the press has, in this, 
andsomeother countries of the West, 
become a ‘fourth estate’ scarcely 
inferior in power to that of the Sove- 
reign at the head of the nation,—it 
seems a great mistake to assume 
that individuality of character has 
ceased to exercise a predominating 
influence both in the affairs of life 
and the destiny of nations. Over 
the two continents where the Aryan 
race rules with all the levelling 
agencies of modern civilisation 
and democratic institutions com- 
bined,—only masked in many con- 
stitutional governments like our 
own by a monarchy,—how often we 
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see the influence of single minds 
prevail! What has been the effect 
in France of the life and actions of 
one man for the last twenty years? 
If in 1848 there had been no Louis 
Napoleon to inherit the name and 
with it the traditions, the prestige 
and vain glory of the Empire, how 
different might have been the des- 
tiny of France in 1852—and in all 
the succeeding years, up to the de- 
claration of the last most disastrous 
war! And in the first conduct of 
that war, how much of the unpa- 
ralleled reverses which immediately 
followed, was due to the Emperor’s 
character and tendencies as an in- 
dividual? May not the same be 
said with even greater truth of the 
first of his name, and the influence 
he exercised over Europe and the 
destinies not of one but of many na- 
tions, for nearly as long a period ? 
So of Nicholas of Russia, and cer- 
tain leading men of the peace-party 
in England. Did they not between 
them bring about a Crimean war ? 
In the United States of America, 
under the largest and freest play of 
democracy, is it not certain that the 
secession which led to one of the 
most sanguinary and protracted 
wars of modern times, and to the 
emancipation of the slaves for its 
ultimate end, was mainly due to a 
few individual men who took the 
lead? Without going back to more 
remote periods when the nations 
of Europe were avowedly shaped 
to their different ends by single 
men—not always kings or states- 
men either—witness Luther and the 
Reformation—we are led rather to 
the conclusion that the power of 
single minds over the many was 
never more certain, under what- 
ever form of government, whether 
republican or monarchical. In mo- 
dern times we repeat it is not al- 
ways those nominally at the head 
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of affairs who exercise the largest 
influence in determining the course 
of events or the progress of nations. 
They who counsel or oppose, are not 
seldom the more direct instruments 
by which a nation’s destinies are 
shaped. Thiers, in France, by fos- 
tering a spirit of Chauvinism and 
a cynical andunprincipled disregard 
of the rights of other nations, pre- 

ared the way for Bismarck and 
Moltke in Prussia. If these three 
had not lived at this time, would 
the history of modern Europe still 
have been the same ? 

And if this be true of the West, 
how much more certainly may it be 
anticipated in the East, where, theo- 
retically at least, the Sultan or Shah, 
the Khan or the Emperor, governs 
absolutely and uncontrolled by any 
rival authority! What a change the 
advent of a single Sovereign in China 
might make within the next twenty 
years, if he were a man endowed 
with such strength of character and 
will as the founders of dynasties in 
that country have more than once 
manifested!—Rulers of men, who 
rose to power and empire mainly 
by courage and superior intellect. 
What might not be in reserve for 
this boy Emperor to achieve, if 
he had only been in good hands 
in his early youth instead of in 
those of such counsellors as Wo, 
who, with his prejudices and igno- 
rance, can only instil into his pu- 
pil’s mind a blind hatred of the 
‘barbarian’! With ignorant wo- 
men only around him—Empresses 
and concubines—with eunuchs and 
slaves for his attendants, from 
whom is he to draw the inspiration 
necessary to make him a good and 
enlightened ruler of a vast Empire 
in the crisis of its fate—the strug- 
gle between Eastern and Western 
civilisation? From the works of 
Confucius and Mencius, the Chinese 
classics, he may doubtless imbibe 
much that is good, and learn some 
wise rules of conduct and polity. 
He will certainly find there in all 
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its purity the pregnant principle of 
modern democratic government :— 
that sovereigns and rulers of every 
denomination govern only for the 
people, and not for themselves—for 
the good of the many, and not for 
the benefit of the few, or of any 
privileged class. He will enter into 
his kingdom unbiassed and uncon- 
trolled by any class with hereditary 
rank or privileges. His counsellors 
and ministers in the great offices of 
state are all self-made men—passed 
originally into the ranks of the 
official hierarchy by competitive 
examination, wholly irrespective of 
personal or family influence. Such 
at least is the theory, and to a 
very great degree the practice. 
Abuses creep into all institutions, 
whether in Eastern or Western 
countries. Bribery and favour find 
a way, like water, through many 
strata, and by a thousand devious 
channels. So also the poverty and 
degeneracy of the Court have led to 
the sale of official rank and places, 
to an extent which seriously impairs 
the efficiency of administration. 
With all this, the vast majority of 
the holders of office throughout the 
Empire still enter the ranks only 
through the legitimate portals of a 
literary examination as certainly as 
the graduates of our own Universi- 
ties. It is their subsequentadvance- 
ment, and the rate of progression 
upwards, which too often depend 
upon purchase money, much as 
our officers buy their commissions 
in the army with over-regulation 
prices, and like them too by a toler- 
ably well recognised tariff in a gra- 
duated scale—or else on presents 
and bribes, some of which go to 
high places within and without the 
palace itself. These aids to promo- 
tion, it is to be feared, are freely 
resorted to by the aspirants,— 
all legal enactments and Confucian 
principles to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Despite these corrupting practices, 
however, there are some men in 
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office, who do their best to stem the 
tide of imbecility and corruption 
which undermine the foundations 
of the Empire, by destroying all 
good government. There are Cen- 
sors, as we shall proceed -to show, 
who very fearlessly denounce the 
abuses which are everywhere ram- 
ant, and do not spare the Emperor 
himself. It is to the credit of both 
that these bold remonstrances, if 
founded in justice, but seldom bring 
their authors into trouble, though 
their influence, however, it must be 
confessed, is not very great. The 
memorials are sometimes printed in 
the Peking Gazette; in which case 
the Emperor admits his short- 
comings, laments his inefficiency, 
and vows amendment—and things 
continue in their accustomed course. 

When we think how much an 
Emperor of China might do for his 
people if he were himself both 
honest and enlightened, we cannot 
help wishing it might have been 
possible to place some high-minded 
and liberal European—one or more 
—in charge of the young Emperor, 
while his mind was yet fresh, and 
the power of acquiring new ideas 
and impressions both of men and 
things in its greatest vigour. It 
is sad to think how different might 
have been the result, from anything 
that can now be hoped for. But 
in this as in most other schemes or 
wishes for the advancement of this 
vast empire in the path of civilisa- 
tion, the selfish rivalries and jea- 
lousies of European Powers would 
have created almost insuperable ob- 
stacles, had no other been interposed. 
France, with its aspirations after 
power and influence, if not territory, 
in the East, would never have con- 
sented to see an Englishman placed 
as tutor to the Emperor without in- 
sisting upon having a French sub- 
ject in the same position. Russia 
would scarcely have allowed its 
two great Western antagonists in 
Turkey to gain possession of the 
mind of the future ruler of four 
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hundred millions of Chinese. Even 
if France were not the protector of 
all Roman Catholic missions, and 
the active abettor of an Ultra- 
montanism which, in China as else- 
where, is constantly threatening 
encroachments on the power of the 
State, this difficulty would be in- 
surmountable. Russia has not only 
a large commerce and material in- 
terests in China, which France is 
wholly without, but would be little 
likely, with a vast conterminous 
border and possible territorial views 
of aggrandisement, to see French- 
men monopolising influence in the 
mind of the future Sovereign. The 
Russian Government have not yet 
brought to bear any proselytising 
influences in working out their po- 
licy. But the Imperial head of 
the Greek Church in Russia could 
scarcely be expected to see with 
indifference the rival Church of 
Rome acquire any vantage ground 
for future influence. The difficulty 
of imparting a good secular educa- 
tion to the young scion of the Man- 
chu dynasty would in any case have 
been extremely great. Religious 
and sectarian differences, mingling 
with political ambitions, made the 
difficulty an impossibility. An Eng- 
lishman, as representing a Protes- 
tant Church as well as a Protestant 
Power, would be held equally objec- 
tionable by the Latin and the Greek 
Ecclesie. Under these conditions 
of national susceptibility and rival- 
ries, secular and religious, the 
hopelessness of any scheme for 
giving instruction of European cha- 
racter to the young Prince is self- 
evident. 

It may be some consolation to 
know that if all the Foreign Powers 
by any miracle could have agreed 
among themselves on so grave a 
subject,—and one involving so many 
conflicting and contingent interests, 
—the state of feeling among the Chi- 
nese themselves, and more especially 
among the educated classes and 
the whole official hierarchy, must 
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almost certainly have rendered any 
effort in this direction chimerical. 

If the outspoken opinions of Wo, 
the grand secretary and actual 
preceptor of the Emperor, given 
in the last Number, could leave 
room for any doubt, the State 
Papers we will now give must 
suffice to remove it. A Censor, 
Hsieh-Tseng by name, appears to 
have memorialised the Emperor 
respecting the Protestant missionary 
troubles which occurred in 1868 at 
Yangchow, a town situated on the 
Grand Canal,—praying that ‘the 
Imperial commands might be issued 
to the high officials of the capital 
and provinces, requiring them strin- 
gently toprohibit missionary preach- 
ing, so as to put a stop to false 
doctrines, and cause the minds of 
the people to return to the true 
way. 

Having alluded to the monopoly 
of executive power and knowledge 
of foreign relations enjoyed by the 
recently created Foreign Board, or 
Tsungli-Yamén, as it is styled, and 
professing his own ignorance of 
such matters,—the Censor proceeds, 
in more decisive terms, to the 
immediate object of his memorial. 
Whatever his ignorance in other 
matters may be, he says, 


There is one subject with which the 
Memorialist is thoroughly well acquainted, 
and which he regards without doubt or 
hesitation; it is the present Missionary 
question : certainly the most unheard-of and 
outrageous business that could be imagined, 
and one which gives rise to innumerable 
difficulties and disorders. There is no dis- 
trict where the missionaries have arrived, 
but the people have flocked headlong to 
them at the news. It has been the same 
in every Province, but more especially in 
Kuangtung and at Shanghai. It seems to 
be their firm determination to subvert the 
doctrine of the Sage (Confucius) and esta- 
blish their own in its stead: what can be 
thought of such a design as this? 

It appears that the foreign countries 
beyond the seas were originally very insig- 
nificant States ; but gradually, day by day, 
and year by year, their ingenuity advancing 
by experience and their military system im- 
proving by practice, they ultimately became 
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great nations. Subsequently they arrived 
in China, and established several open ports 
for the conveyance and sale of merchandise, 
thus absorbing the wealth and prosperity 
of the Chinese people to the last atom. 

It is the same with the missionaries, 
although their converts always affirm that 
these are not animated with a desire for 
gain. If this be the case, what do they 
depend upon for the support of so many 
persons, and in fact what other object can 
they have? As an instance take the affair 
of Yangchow: certain missionaries all at 
once arrive at the place, and find the 
natives faithful and indisposed to follow 
their doctrines, whereupon, in their over- 
bearing way and trusting to their strength, 
they proceed to act the bully and cheat and 
oppress the unoffending people. The Pre- 
fect and Magistrate of the district, being 
unable to repress them, petition Tséng-kuo- 
fan, Governor-General of the Two Chiang; 
but the missionaries, without any signs of 
alarm or apprehension, on the contrary, 
make the unwarrantable assertion that the 
literati have suborned several persons to 
rob them of various articles and to pull 
down their chapel; and they depend upon 
this charge to support an extortionate de- 
mand for damages. It is evident from this 
affair that the missionaries are not preachers 
of religion, but that their real design is to 
embroil matters in the hope of making 
money: to this end they create a diffi- 
culty where none exists, and make a trifling 
matter appear of importance, ‘playing all 
sorts of Devil’s pranks,’ in a manner quite 
opposed to all true principle. 

The present dynasty has now flourished 
for more than 200 years in principles of 
rectitude; how shall it suffer alien doc- 
trines to disturb and subvert the Empire? 
It would be well to request that the Imperial 
commands be issued to the High Officials, 
Metropolitan and Provincial, who superin- 
tend foreign trade, requiring them strin- 
gently to prohibit missionary preaching, 
so as to prevent such disorders as those 
mentioned above, and, by making profane 
teaching impossible, to re-establish the 
morals of the people; a most fortunate 
result for the many millions who dwell be- 
neath heaven. 

The memorialist is a native of Kiangsu, 
and has had better opportunities for obser- 
vation and experience than others. These 
perhaps trivial and obtuse views he now 
humbly submits to their Majesties, &c. &c. 


The necessity of demanding in- 
demnities when chapels or mission- 
houses are burned down or other- 
wise damaged and sacked — the 
ordinary mode of manifesting hos- 
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tility to the missionaries—lays them 
open no doubt to a suspicion of 
seeking to make money, by first 
provoking attack and then exagge- 
rating their losses; and many among 
the Chinese, bothamong the ignorant 
and the educated, believe this of 
them. As to disturbing and subvert- 
ing the Empire, that accusation is not 
so wholly without foundation. No 
doubt all teaching in a heathen land 
of the Christian religion, whatever 
form it may take, must be, more or 
less, revolutionary and subversive. 
The missionaries themselves, in a 
letter of remonstrance to the Bri- 
tish Minister at Peking in 1869, 
for some opinions embodied in de- 
spatches to Lord Clarendon, fully 
admit the fact, although they began 
by questioning it. 

The Censor’s strongly worded 
memorial elicited an Imperial 
mandate, addressed to the Tsun- 
gli-Yamén, calling upon them for 
a report on the ‘ Yangchow mis- 
sionary case.’ Upon which they 


presented’ the following ‘ humble 
memorial, and reverentially implored 
the sacred glance thereon’—such 


being the usual formula. The Mi- 
nisters begin by recapitulating the 
terms of the Imperial decree, as 
follows :— 


On the 6th day of the roth month me- 
morialists respectfully read an Imperial 
decree to the effect that ‘a petition had 
been received from Censor Hsieh Tséng, 
stating that certain Yangchow missionaries 
had been conducting themselves in an over- 
bearing manner, &c. &e. ‘The members of 
the Tsungli-Yamén are hereby required to 
give a true and complete account of the 
whole affair, and of the steps which have 
been taken, and to memorialise clearly upon 
the subject. Respect this.’ 

During the 7th, 9th, and 11th months of 
the present year despatches were received 
from Tséng-kuo-fan, Viceroy of the Two 
Keang, to the following effect :— 

About the middle of the sth month cer- 
tain missionaries of the faith of Jesus, 
both men and women, came to Chinkeang 
to preach, and in an interview with the 
Taotai of that place they expressed their 
desire to go to Yangchow. The Taotai, by 
name Tsai-shih-chiin, granted their request, 
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and they immediately proceeded thither. 
Their arrival at Yangchow created con- 
siderable excitement among the literati and 
common people of the town. ‘ With strange 
tongue and strange garb, they were not of 
the same race. The missionaries, how- 
ever, proceeded to preach and distribute 
tracts as usual, and on being asked by cer- 
tain graduates and others the reason of 
their arrival, replied, ‘H. E. Tsai, Taotai 
of Chinkeang, allowed us to come and 
preach here.’ The graduates, in great sur- 
prise, answered, ‘ This district is governed 
by the Taotai of Yangchow, and is not 
under the authority of the Taotai of Chin- 
keang; the latter has no right, therefore, 
to send you here.’ To this the missionaries 
had no reply to offer. In the course of 
time disagreements took place; and it is 
notorious that foreigners are of a proud 
and overbearing disposition, and a terror 
to the ignorant populace. - The literati and 
common people would not quietly endure 
this ; consequentlya collision took place, in 
which their chapel was partially -demo- 
lished and burned. They forthwith made 
a representation to the prefect and magis- 
trate of Yangchow, stating that the literati 
and Yamén underlings had led a mob of 
armed men to carry off their property and 
burn and demolish their chapel ; and that 
they themselves had received very serious 
personal injuries. It would be necessary 
to pay an indemnity in full. The prefect 
and magistrate at once wrote to the Viceroy 
Tséng-kuo-fan, and in the correspondence 
which ensued a certain amount of time was 
unavoidably cut to waste: the missionaries, 
without a moment’s deliberation, brought 
down a squadron of armed vessels to make 
reprisals, and seized a steamer belonging to 
the Viceroy as a material guarantee ; where- 
upon that functionary had no resource 
but to pay a few hundred dollars as com- 
pensation, and the affair was at an end. 
Memorialists are unanimously of opinion 
that there may have been some misrepre- 
sentation in the details of the affair; but at 
the present juncture, when so many matters 
are being transacted, it is impossible not to 
make some slight concession to foreigners. 
These embarrassing occurrences, moreover, 
are by no means confined to Yangchow. 
Amidst the press of business which con- 
tinually occupies the Yamén, how can they 
trouble the sacred ear with this and that 
unimportant detail? There may possibly 
be something in the statement of the Censor 
that the missionaries act in an overbearing 
manner, cheating and oppressing the quiet 
and inoffensive, and that their preaching is 
merely a pretext to conceal their villanies ; 
but when he recommends that they should 
be suppressed, he is merely giving vent to 
so many empty words, and hus certainly no 
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personal acquaintance with the subject. 
Any attempt at prohibition would be the 
merest waste of words and ink, 


This latter part of the report at 
least is satisfactory, and may 
afford some compensation for the 
injurious terms applied to the mis- 
sionaries in the preceding para- 
graphs and throughout the Censor’s 
memorial. In effect, no one knew 
better than the Prince of Kung 
the impossibility of obtaining the 
consent of Foreign Powers to any 
restriction of missionary labours. 
As president of the Board he had, 
with his colleagues the other Minis- 
ters, been actively engaged, as we 
see in the Parliamentary papers 
and correspondence, in urging this 
upon the British Minister. During 
the conferences respecting the revi- 
sion of our treaty, the adoption of 
some stipulations restricting the 
British missionaries from domiciling 
themselves or establishing missions 
far from the Treaty Ports and away 
in the interior, was frequently in- 
sisted upon by the Chinese. As the 
Convention subsequently signed con- 
tained no clause of any kind about 
missionaries, it is to be assumed 
that the British negotiator con- 
vinced the Tsungli Yamén that all 
efforts to prohibit missionary la- 
bours wherever foreigners had ac- 
cess by treaty must be vain, and 
could have no sanction from his 
Government while the French con- 
tinued to insist on the right of do- 
miciliation all over the Empire. 

The State Papers above given 
may suffice to show with what 
animus all missionary labours in 
China are regarded by the officials. 
The more recent and murderous 
outbreak at Tientsin only tended to 
prove by an outward manifestation 
of violence what was sufficiently 
well known before,—as to the bitter 
feeling of hostility generally pre- 
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valent against all missionaries, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. 
The missionaries at Peking, in 
the correspondence laid before Par- 
liament, dispute this, and insist that 
the animosity shown is not directed 
against missionaries as such, but 
merely as foreigners. They say:! 


It is well known and understood in China 
that the hostility entertained by the Chinese 
to Protestant missionaries is not directed 
against them as a class, but as foreigners; 
and the causes of that hostility are the 
hatred of other races which the Chinese 
have always had, the repeated defeats in- 
flicted on the Chinese Government by Eng- 
land, and the evils connected with the 
opium trade. 

The Chinese look on missionaries as re- 
presentatives of all foreigners, and all 
foreigners they believe to be encroachers 
on the rights of others, seekers after money 
and territory, or opium-sellers. Almost 
every abusive placard that has been issued 
against Protestant missionaries has charged 
them either with secret designs of conquest, 
or with being engaged in the coolie and 
opium trades, and making the teaching of 
virtue a cloak for these abominations. A 
missionary was not long ago driven out of 
a large city in the Province of Honan by 
a mob, led on by the native gentry, the 
cause of whose hatred to him was given in 
these words, shouted after him as he left 
the city: ‘ You burned our palace, you 
killed our Emperor, you sell poison to the 
people, and now you come professing to 
teach us virtue.’ These charges sufficiently 
indicate other and deeper, and to the Chi- 
nese more generally understood causes of 
hostility than the pretensions of some 
Roman Catholic Bishops, or even the well- 
known and much to be deplored Protecto- 
rate of Chinese Christians by France. Such 
charges show beyond a doubt that the 
Protestant missionary suffers not as a mis- 
sionary, but as a foreigner. He suffers 
from a hostility which he has had no share 
in provoking. Mr. Taylor's expulsion from 
Yangchow is a proof of this, inasmuch as 
the attack was made on him and his party 
before he had had time to commence mis- 
sionary operations. No general argument, 
then, against the establishment of Pro- 
testant missions in the interior can be 
founded on the troubles which Protestant 
missionaries have recently met with in 
certain inland towns. 


* Letter of British Protestant Missionaries (the Rev. J. Edkins and others) to Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, in No. 9 of Parliamentary Papers: China. 
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You have directed Lord Clarendon's spe- 
cial attention to a placard that was posted 
towards the end of last year on the gates 
of Shanghae, which you think showed un- 
mistakably ‘what are the prevailing opi- 
nions of the educated and official classes 
respecting Christianity, as it has presented 
itself to their minds, and through them 
been conveyed to the common people, whom 
they lead.’ ‘It is only indeed,’ you fur- 
ther say, ‘ by the light of such documents 
that we can see how it may be true, as has 
been said, that the minds of the Chinese 
are “ set like the nether-millstone ” against 
the teaching of missionaries.’ The con- 
tents of the placard will, we think, hardly 
bear out such a statement as this. It was 
directed principally against the Roman 
Catholics, and accused them of eating 
babies’ flesh and gouging out the eyes of 
the dying. ‘This mode of attacking the 
Romish religion has become common on 
the part of the heathen Chinese for many 
years, and was by no means a new charge 
when the placard in question was issued. 
The same thing might occur in any city at 
any time. The ignorance of the native 
sa leads to the belief of such stories. 

hey have arisen from a misunderstanding 
of the rites of baptism, the Sacrament of 
the Host, and extreme unction. The Pro- 
testant missionaries are of course classed 
with the Roman Catholics, and hence these 
foolish charges against us, The ruling 
classes know that these charges are false, 
but they invent them for the purpose of 
deluding the common people, and stirring 
up their hatred to foreigners. They are of 
a piece with the notion held by some of 
the common people, and put forth some 
years ago in an anonymous placard posted 
on the walls of Ning-po and Hang-chow, 
that foreign opium is made by pounding 
the bones and flesh of coolies who had been 
stolen from China for this purpose; and 
are equally unworthy of grave considera- 
tion. 


The British Minister remarks in 
reply, that : 


Of the existence of a hostile feeling 
towards them as missionaries, teachers of 
a new religion, and of doctrines subversive 
of all established order and institutions, 
the evidences are so abundant and indis- 
putable that I am surprised their produc- 
tion should be challenged. 

The following may be cited as furnishing 
conclusive proofs : 

The expulsion of Mr. Taylor and his 
party was on purely missionary grounds. 
They were known as missionaries; they 
were plotted against, placarded, reviled, 
and assailed in that character, not as 
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foreigners. The charge of killing children, 
taking out their eyes, &c., is one only 
brought against missionaries, and it was 
by that cry the populace was raised against 
them when their expulsion was effected. 

The placard objected to as being directed 
principally against Roman Catholics (a very 
questionable assumption) is only one of a 
hundred issued in every province wherever 
missionaries, Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
attempt to locate themselves, and this dur- 
ing along succession of years. In most, if 
not all of these, no distinction is made be- 
tween the two, and they are indiscriminately 
reviled 


The missionaries are no doubt 
mistaken in assuming that they 
are objects of hatred merely as 
foreigners and not especially as 
missionaries, and equally so in be- 
lieving that even granting some of 
the hostility is directed against 
missionaries as a body, those of 
the Protestant faith are exempt- 
ed. Still more doubtful is the 
ground they take that the ruling 
classes know these charges against 
missionaries are false; that they 
are mere inventions of the evil-dis- 
posed, and are unworthy of grave 
consideration. On each of these 
three heads there is a superfluity of 
evidence against them in official 
documents, in popular utterances 
by placards and books, petitions 
and memorials; and unfortunately 
also by acts, the natural fruit of 
such incitements to violence. 

In the Blue Book on the Tientsin 
Massacre, just issued, Mr. Wade, 
her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in 
Peking, bears frequent and deci- 
sive testimony that whatever share 
the mandarins or official authori- 
ties may have in fostering ill-will 
against foreigners, and missionaries 
more especially, it is a mistake to 
assume either that they directly in- 
stigate these outbreaks of violence, 
or that, on the other hand, they do 
not themselves believe in fact what 
is said against the missionaries as 
immoral traffickers in the living 
and the dead, practisers of the black 
art, &c. Shortly after the massacre 
at Tien-tsin, Mr. Wade wrote to 
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the consul there in the following 
unequivocal terms : 


In the conclusion at which you arrive, 
viz: that the cause ‘of the outbreak was 
hatred of the foreigner in general, rather 
than the belief that children were being 
stolen for unholy purposes, and that the 
ery was raised against the Sisters of Mercy 
for want of some other or better ery, I do 
not coneur. I feel it my duty, on the con- 
trary, to express my conviction that, had 
there been nothing to suggest a suspicion 
that children were being kidnapped, there 
would have been no popular excitement, 
and that the excitement roused by such a 
suspicion would not have taken the direc- 
tion it did had not the practice of receiving 
large numbers of children into the Sisters’ 
Hospital supplied the Chinese, in their 
ignorance, with a prima facie case against 
those unfortunate women. The anger of 
the people once kindled against them, their 
countrymen and co-religionists would natu- 
rally be included in their sentence. Even 
native Romanists, I understand, were ar- 
rested and maltreated, while Protestant 
Chinese were set at liberty. 

I deem it right to combat your opinion, 
because I cannot suppose misapprehension 
of the real cause of such a movement as 
that of the 21st of June will be unproduc- 
tive of mischief. I will add that, supposing 
your view correct, viz. that the rising was 
against all foreigners, and suggested by the 
anti-foreign feeling of the influential classes, 
who have no reason to love us, such an in- 
ference but enforces the lesson which, with- 
out it, I should have been disposed to read in 
the action taken by the Chinese at Tientsin, 
namely, that we cannot be too careful, how- 
ever admirable from our own point of view 
the object we would advance, not to press 
it without a watchful regard for the preju- 
‘dices or received opinions of this people, 
the educated class of which, in regard to 
all that we now laugh at as witchcraft or 
like puerility, are as ignorant and bigoted 
as we were ourselves little more than a 
century ago. 


Writing on the same subject to 
Earl Granville, Mr. Wade says to 
the same effect : 


I feel it my duty to maintain that there 
are two sides to it. I do not exonerate the 
Chinese Government from blame, but I am 
bound to oppose the conclusion which the 
foreign public appears to me over-ready to 
adopt, viz., that, to use the stock phrase, 
‘ the mandarins were at the bottom of it all,’ 
and that the well-intentioned proceedings 
of the Sisters of Mercy at Tientsin were in 
no way responsible for the fearful cata- 
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strephe in which, with their co-nationals, 
they were involved. If my view is the 
wrong one—if the popular foreign view is 
correct—then not France alone, but other 
Powers, must make them ready for battle. 


Commenting on a despatch from 
Mr. Mayers, in which that gen- 
tleman remarked on ‘the matter- 
of-fact way in which the letters 
he sent refer to the ‘virtual: encou- 
ragement given by the local autho- 
rities to the delusion and fury of 
the people,’ Mr. Wade wrote : 


I deprecate this language. The magis- 
trates could scarcely have done less than 
they are here represented to have done, if 
they believed what the people believed; and, 
their education considered, I know no reason 
why they should not believe it. In his con- 
versation with the Taotai, Lin, a man ap- 
parently of more than ordinary information 
about foreign countries, Mr. Mayers was 
astonished to find that he, too, professed 
his belief in the malpractices imputed to 
Romanists. It does not astonish me. The 
story is of old date, and not told only of 
the Roman Catholics. They—the Roman 
Catholics—are no’ doubt ‘eminently unpo- 
pular with the educated class; and their 
unpopularity, according to the commonest 
of laws, will doubtless dispose those who 
hate them to believe the more readily any 
evil that may be told of them. But I am 
satisfied of this, that most, if not all, of 
the high officials, with whom I am in con- 
stant intercourse, do believe, as firmly as 
two centuries since it was believed by Sir 
Matthew Hale, that by the use of drugs 
and spells children can be bewitched ; and, 
if at all, why not by Roman Catholic 
agents ? and, if by them, why not for pur- 
poses which all China believes the human 
body can be made to serve ? 


And on a subsequent occasion Mr. 
Wade again writes to the same 
officer : 


I see that you stoutly challenged the 
Taotai’s belief in the practices imputed by 
the people .of Tientsin to the Sisters of 
Mercy. You must remember that the 
Chinese do believe these things of their 
fellow-countrymen, and that after we our- 
selves had had the Bible for above a century 
and a half, we still continued to condemn 
witches to death on charges at once as 
horrible and ridiculous. 


Apropos to which may be cited 
the following announcement, which 
appeared in the Daily News of 
March 17: 
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A Dorsetshire farmer has been committed 
for trial for having assaulted an old woman 
eighty-six years of age, with intent to com- 
mit grievous bodily harm. The prisoner 
pleaded that the poor old creature had 
bewitched him, and that for this purpose 
she had often entered his bedroom through 
the window at night. 

In further corroboration of the 
correctness of Mr. Wade’s views 
on this part of the subject, there 
has quite recently been brought to 
light by the Protestant missionaries 
in Tungchow, a book widely circu- 
lated among the Chinese, and mainly 
by the aid, it would seem, of the offi- 
cial Yaméns, entitled ‘ Death Blow to 
Corrupt Doctrines: a Plain State- 
ment of Facts, published by the 
Gentry and People. Nothing more 
complete or conclusive could pos- 
sibly be desired in the way of 
evidence to show the general 
feeling and opinion of the educated 
classes ;—and under them of the 
populace, regarding Christianity and 
missionaries of all races and creeds. 
The mere translation of this pam- 
phlet, which purports to be written 
by ‘A Man of Jao-chow, above all 
others distressed in heart ’—must 
have been a grievous. trial to 
the missionaries, and much credit 
is due to them accordingly for 
their courage in undertaking it. 
Such a mass of pollution and ob- 
scenity could never have come 
under their eyes before between 
the two covers of a single book, 
A high sense of duty could alone 
have enabled them to go through 
with it. ‘In the present juncture of 
affairs in China,’ the translators tell 
us in their preface, ‘ we regard it as 
of too much importance to be with- 
held from the foreign public, be- 
leving as we do that it is a 
remarkably truthful representation 
of the animus of the ruling and 
literary classes of China towards 
foreigners. We believe also that it 
has been largely instrumental in 
giving rise to the vile and slander- 
ous stories concerning foreign resi- 
dents and native Christians which 
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have recently (?) spread throughout 
China ; and that it sheds important 
light on the means by which the 
recent massacre at Tientsin was 
brought about.’ And they add, 
with great truth, that ‘no mere 
description, however full, could 
possibly convey any adequate idea 
of its vileness and deadly animosity. 
Moreover, it has been secretly used 
as a powerful engine against us, and 
one which, in the circumstances, we 
have no means of successfully re- 
sisting. Hence we publish it, that 
its contents and the spirit which 
prompted it may be fuliy known.’ 

So also do we entirely agree with 
the translators, that whatever ob- 
jections might be urged against 
publishing in English a book so full 
of obscenity, these are far out- 
weighed ‘at the present crisis, when 
a true insight into the Chinese mind 
is essential in order to the proper 
adjustment of the relations between 
this nation and foreign countries, 
by the advantage of having so direct 
and reliable a means of ascertaining 
the dispositions and plans of the 
Chinese as is afforded by a truthful 
translation of a book of their own, 
in which their views of foreigners 
are as it were photographed. It is 
not an ordinary obscene book, nor 
are its obscenities their own end; 
they have a subtle aim. It is to 
connect with the very idea of a 
foreigner associations the lowest 
and most repulsive.’ 

Though published, according to 
the title-page, by the ‘gentry and 
people,’ a favourite formula of 
partnership when popular move- 
ments are contemplated, it has 
derived a quasi-official character 
from the means taken to dis- 
tribute it. And it is worthy of 
remark, as showing it was never 
intended to be seen by foreigners, 
that in every case which came to 
the knowledge of the missionaries, 
when a copy had been given to a 
convert, it was always with a strict 
injunction not to let their Christian 
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teachers see it, or hear of its exist- 
ence. With this parentage, and 
such sponsors, it disposes of several 
hitherto much-debated questions 
among foreigners interested in Chi-. 
nese affairs. It proves, for instance, 
beyond all shadow of doubt, that, as 
we have said, there is no practical 
distinction made by the enemies of 
Christianity between the different 
churches or denominations of mis- 
sionaries. They are all comprised 
under the same anathema, and all 
involved in a common danger. 
This is the conclusion the transla- 
tors have come to, who are Protes- 
tant missionaries in China. In a 
note to some quotations from former 
Chinese authors ‘the Man of Jio- 
chow ’ remarks, ‘ that in the treaties 
which have recently been made, 
the Tien-chu sect and the Jesus 
sect (the term by which Protes- 
tantism is known in China) are 
spoken of as distinct, from which 
we see more clearly than ever the 
intensely villainous character of 
these barbarians ;’ and much more 
to the same effect follows. We are 
told that the phrase T’ien-chu Keaou 
(sect of the Lord of Heaven), which 
occurs so frequently, is the name 
by which Roman Catholicism has 
long been known in China; and 
we can readily understand that 
the Romish faith, having been first 
introduced and longest known in 
the Empire, has up to this time 
practically given its name to the 
whole Christianity of the West. 
Accordingly the author clearly uses 
the term as the designation most 
generally known for the religion of 
the West, and he has given us a 
representation of Christianity in 
general ‘as viewed from a Chinese 
stand-point.’ 

It is from this point of view we 
would have this book regarded, and 
it is well worthy the attention of 
all the Foreign Powers who attach 
any importance to the maintenance 
of friendly relations with the 
Chinese people and Empire. Neither 
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commerce nor peace can be perma- 
nently maintained with a nation 
numbering its hundreds of millions, 
as the translators very truly ob- 
serve, ‘if such statements as this 
work puts forth can be widely cir- 
culated and fully believed. The 
Chinese Government is responsible 
for this.’ 

True enough in one sense, cer- 
tainly ; but when we are advised to 
hold the Chinese Government re- 
sponsible for such publications as 
these—bound to suppress and liable 
for the consequences of their cir- 
culation—a difficulty presents it- 
self. If, as we are persuaded, 
much of what is here charged 
against the missionaries is fully be- 
lieved by the bulk of the nation— 
literate and illiterate—it is not a 
light task that would be imposed 
upon the Chinese Government. It 
may safely be asserted that it is 
one far beyond the power of the 
existing Rulers of China pending 
the minority of the Emperor. 

When we reflect therefore that 
this book, and it is a voluminous 
work, was published in the original 
Chinese at Jdo-chow, in Kianosl, 
the province in which, within the 
last few months, two Roman 
Catholic chapels have been de- 
stroyed—that it is the carefully 
prepared compilation of a lettered 
man, some one of first-class literary 
abilities, as we are assured by those 
bestcompetent, from their knowledge 
of Chinese composition, tospeak with 
authority—that the writer gives a 
list of one hundred native works 
that he has consulted—and that it 
is professedly published by the 
‘gentry and people,’ as the title- 
page ostentatiously sets forth, and 
is mainly distributed by officials— 
it is impossible to misunderstand 
either the gravity or the signifi- 
cance of such a combination. If 
such works can be widely circulated 
and fully believed, we entirely con- 
cur with those who think that the 
maintenance of friendly relations 
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with the Chinese people, and the 
continued prosecution of missionary 
labours, are two things which can 
never be combined by any diplo- 
matic efforts. 

The translators observe, ‘It may 
seem to some that in a book so 
full of exaggerations, misrepresen- 
tations, and wholesale falsehoods, 
its excesses are its own refuta- 
tion. But the author doubtless 
understood his readers better than 
we do. He knew their extreme 
ignorance of everything relating to 
foreigners, and with what ready cre- 
dulity they drink in such stories as 
those herepresented.’ Ignoranceand 
credulity habitually go together; and 
Chinese, who, according to Abbé Huc, 
can sincerely believe that the Bri- 
tish are an amphibious race, living 
chiefly in the water and unable to 
remain long on shore—and have 
holes through their bodies into which 
the chair-poles of their officers are 
passed when these haveto be carried, 
as Chinese mandarins are, in chairs 
—may well believe anything of 
Christians and foreigners who run 
counter to many of their prejudices 
and passions, and are otherwise ob- 
jects of fear and hatred combined. 

But a few months before the 
Tientsin affair the whole of Shang- 
hae was in commotion and no small 
danger from the state of popular 
excitement created by a report that 
the foreign community, which had 
just completed the building of a 
cathedral, buried Chinese alive un- 
der the foundations to appease an 
evil spirit—a species of vampyre. 
Here is the account given by a resi- 
dent, of the impression these things 
made upon him on the spot, with 
some knowledge of the Chinese 
mind and habits of thought : 

Our readers may regard us as trifling 
with them when we repeat these idle tales ; 
but they are only specimens of a dozen 
or more that are rife amongst the native 
population, Some say a red devil on all- 
fours haunts the main guard ; others, that 
a black devil, with an insatiate appetite for 
Chinamen, dwells in the vault with the 
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heating apparatus ; and a third party say 
that the spirits are the ghosts of two 
Parsees who have murdered an old woman 
at the North Gate. In truth, however, 
though we may be disposed to smile at 
these fantastic stories, they are illustra- 
tions of a fact we are too apt to lose sight 
of, viz. that, with all the boasted organi- 
sation of the national intellect, with all 
the apparatus of public examinations, 
literary degrees, &c., the mass of the 
Chinese people are still slaves to supersti- 
tion. Every accident and circumstance 
of daily life is made the occasion for a 
ridiculous observance of some kind or 
another. When a man is sick, his kins- 
folk worship an arrow, consult a book of 
charms, pay a priest to ascend a ladder of 
knives, and burn a representative paper 
image of the invalid. When epidemic 
diseases afflict a town, they invoke the five 
rulers, carry paper boats in procession 
and burn them at the water’s edge, and 
dress up men to personate the short black 
devil and the tall white one. Connected 
with childhood and infancy, their beliefs 
and the practices that spring from them 
are as absurd as it is possible to conceive. 
They bind the wrists of newly born chil- 
dren in order to secure their docility in 
after life. They tie red papers in a bag 
and hang them outside the door of the 
room where the newly made mother is 
lying. They fasten other red papers to 
the trousers of the baby’s father, devoutly 
believing that all unfavourable influences 
will go off into the pantaloons and not 
afflict the child. These are a few out of a 
large number of examples that might easily 
be cited ; and we may truly say that, from 
the third day of its life, when the infant 
is brought before the Goddess of Children, 
to the day when the revered father is 
carried to the grave in his Lintin coffin, 
behind bamboo images of gods opening the 
road, superstition girdles round the China- 
man and enmeshes him in its strange and 
intricate folds. 


How are Governments to deal 
with such a state of the national 
mind? ‘Teach them better,’ we 
are told. ‘ Educate the Chinese, and 
let missionaries labour more and 
more persistently in the interior to 
disabuse them of their errors.’ 
Certainly let steps be taken to 
disabuse them of error—but what 
steps? There lies the difficulty, 
and the real question of the 
hour. The Chinese must be edu- 
cated, and as they gain knowledge 
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—secular knowledge of men and 
things—they will either cease to 
be superstitious, or become less 
liable to be deceived by its grosser 
forms. Whether they will be proof 
against table-rapping, or deaf to 
the voice of spiritual mediums, 
the experience of Europe and Ame- 
rica in this much-lauded and en- 
lightened nineteenth century is not 
altogether conclusive, or as satis- 
factory as might be desired. But 
the advantages a Western education 
can bestow, with all its immunities 
from ignorance and error or super- 
stition, cannot be very easily im- 
parted, even to a willing people, if 
they understand no European lan- 
guage. That must be a work of 
time and patience, and in the mean- 
while it may well be that the pro- 
gress of Christianity in any of the 
forms it has yet taken— Roman 
Catholic, Greek, or Protestant — 
will be extremely slow. If any- 
thing short of education ona na- 
tional scale in the languages, the 
arts, sciences, and lore of Europe 
would facilitate it, it would be the 
withdrawal of any pressure or pro- 
tectorate on the part of a Foreign 
Power. If religion in the hands 
of foreigners could ever cease to 
be regarded as a political instru- 
ment for political ends, one element 
of jealousy and distrust in the 
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minds of the governing classes 
could be eliminated,—Christianity 
as a religion, apart from all political 
interference, might then by degrees 
obtain free play and a fair field, 
with little of official hostility or 
popular hatred to contend against,— 
beyond such as all innovation on 
established creeds and customs 
must be naturally expected to ex- 
cite, even under the most discreet 
and judicious management on the 
part of the innovators. 

‘The man above all others dis- 
tressed in heart’ has obtained 
many odd notions about our social 
state among other things. , He very 
gravely informs his countrymen 
that when a father dies his son may 
marry his mother, or a father his own 
daughter ;—and, anticipating the 
future legislation of a reformed Par- 
liament on the rights of women, 
he declares that ‘ women are regard- 
ed as superior, men as inferior, and 
from the King down to the people, 
all are subject to the authority of 
their wives.’ In such a state of 
things we need not be surprised 
that ‘it is a common thing for a 
wife to drive away her husband 
and seek another. They say that 
“men are born of women,” there- 
fore many of their kingdoms are 
governed by Queens.’ This part of 
his book is harmless enough. 
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WHAT, THEN, JS THE CORONA? 
By Ricuarp A. Procror, B.A. (CamBrinee.) 
Author of ‘ The Sun,’ ‘Other Worlds than Ours,’ &c. 


T is not easy for a thoughtful 
mind to study the evidence 
bearing on any scientific subject 
without being led to theorise. Even 
though the evidence be imperfect, 
even though—however carefully 
sifted and analysed—it still leave 
the problem indeterminate, the mind 
will yet weigh fact against fact and 
probability against probability, 
adopting then, though but pro- 
visionally, the theory which seems 
best to accord with such facts as 
have been revealed. As fresh facts 
are ascertained, the theory may have 
to be modified or even abandoned ; 
and often one theory after another 
may thus be adopted for a while 
and presently rejected: yet it is 
only by thus theorising, boldly but 
with due deference to facts, that 
the truth can finally be established. 
There is no recorded instance—so 
far as I know—of any difficult 
problem in science which has been 
mastered otherwise than by resolute 
and industrious theorising based on 
the careful study of all the observed 
facts bearing upon the subject 
matter. So Copernicus was enabled 
to place the sun at the centre of the 
planetary scheme; so Kepler as- 
signed to the planets the laws ac- 
cording to which they move; so 
Newton was able to discover the 
mainspring of the universe. So 
otherwise, again, did Romer learn 
how to measure the velocity of 


light, or Bradley find a meaning in 
the aberration-ovals traced out by 
all the stars upon the heavens. 
These men, and a hundred others 
whose names stand highest in the 
records of science, were theorists ; 
some of them mere theorists; and 
Newton, the greatest of them all, 
was (so far as astronomy is con- 
cerned) so completely the theorist 
that not a single astronomical ob- 
servation of his was worth the paper 
on which it was recorded.! 

Therefore I do not think that 
the fear of being called theorisers 
by the unthinking should deter us 
from an attempt to found upon 
the evidence already obtained re- 
specting the corona such conclu- 
sions as that evidence may seem 
fairly to support. So far as I am 
myself concerned I am the readier 
to do this because I think I shall 
have to modify very importantly 
certain opinions in which I had but 
lately some confidence. I do not 
indeed find that any theories I had 
urged as in effect demonstrated are 
otherwise than strengthened by the 
evidence lately obtained ; but some 
opinions which had appeared pro- 
bable to me a while since seem open 
now to grave objection. 

Much of the evidence on the 
corona is presented in the paper on 
that subject in Fraser’s Magazine for 
March last; but some facts which 
have only reached me sinve that 


There is a sentence in the introductory pages of the Astronomer Royal’s admirable 


Lectures on Astronomy which reads strangely in connection with the known facts of 
Newton's life: I mean that sentence in which he divides those who merely take interest 
in the science of astronomy from ‘ persons who are officially attached to observatories, or 
in other ways professionally cognisant of the technicalities of practical astronomy.’ How 
shall Newton, thus judged, retain his place as an astronomer, or rather the greatest of 
astronomers? Where are the transits he took ? the star-catalogues he formed? the physical 
features he detected in sun, or moon, or planet? the double stars he divided or measured ? 
In all that some in our day call astronomical work he did absolutely nothing. Where 


others worked he only thought; and thus all that he could do was—to create modern 
astronomy. 
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paper was written require to be 
briefly noticed. For a full account 
of the scientific details, together 
with illustrations of much interest, 
I would refer the reader to the 
current Number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Science. 

The reader of my paper on the 
Corona, in these pages, will gather 
that I look on the evidence recently 
obtained which proves the coronal 
radiations to belong to a real solar 
appendage, as in effect but a demon- 
stration of the demonstrated. No 
one who had studied the immense 
mass of evidence acquired during 
the last two centuries on this point 
could feel any doubt as to the real 
existence of these radiations in some 
amazing solar appendage. 

I was prepared therefore to learn 
that the corona as seen and photo- 
graphed in Sicily corresponded in 
all essential respects with the co- 
rona as seen and photographed in 
Spain. This correspondence exists 
beyond all possibility of question ; 
but when the best records are 
studied, and when the photographs 
are carefully examined, something 
more is revealed which, whatever 
its interpretation, is undoubtedly 
full of meaning. Where any great 
gap or rift appears in the outer or 
vadiated part of the corona, there a 
depression is seen in the inner and 
much brighter portion; and yet 
again where this inner portion is 
thus depressed, there the coloured 
prominences are wanting and the 
sierra is shallow. . As to the former 
point. I shall merely remark that 
the peculiarity is very markedly 
shown in Lieut. Brown’s drawing 
of the corona as seen in Spain ; that 
he referred to it as a fact he had 
specially noticed ; and that both in 
the Spanish and Sicilian photo- 
graphs it is most strikingly mani- 
fested. As to the latter I shall 
quote Professor Roscoe’s words re- 


1 It is perhaps necessary to point out that 
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specting Mr. Seabroke’s maps of 
the prominences and Professor 
Watson’s drawing of the corona: 
‘On comparing the two drawings 
thus independently made, a most 
interesting series of coincidences 
presented themselves. Wherever 
on the solar disc a large group of 
prominences was seen in Mr. Sea- 
broke’s map, there a corresponding 
bulging out of the corona was 
chronicled on Professor Watson's 
drawing; and at the positions 
where no prominences presented 
themselves, there the bright portions 
of the corona extended to the 
smallest distances from the sun’s 
limb.’! But I must add one piece 
of evidence directly associating the 
most distant portion of the corona 
with the region richest in solar 
prominences. Mr. Brothers’s pho- 
tographs all show the corona ex- 
tending much farther towards the 
west than towards the east. ‘ There 
can be no question,’ he writes, ‘that 
there was more coronal light on the 
west side of the moon than at the 
other points;’ and then he calls 
attention to the fact ‘ that the pro- 
minences are more numerous on 
the side where the corona is 
brightest.’ 

Now here is a fact of the utmost 
significance—so significant, indeed, 
that it will be well to enquire 
whether it is in any way supported 
by the evidence obtained during 
former total eciipses of the sun. 

Fortunately, it is not difficult to 
find corroborative evidence of the 
most satisfactory kind. We have 
only to turn to the account of the 
corona as seen during the American 
eclipse of 1869, and to compare the 
drawings with the photographs, to 
see that then also this feature was 
presented. The peculiar trape- 
zoidal figure of the corona as seen 
on that occasion is most clearly in- 
dicated in the much smaller corona 


Mr. Seabroke’s drawing was not made in 
the hurry of the eclipse, but (by Dr. Huggins’s method) before the eclipse began. 
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shown in the best photographs then 
taken. And, indeed, one piece of 
evidence then obtained goes some- 
what beyond any that can be de- 
duced from the observations made 
last December. For at a station 
where the observers were raised 
more than 5,500 feet above the sea- 
level, the quadrangular figure of 
the corona was seen to be extended 
into four radial streamers, reaching 
to a distance equal to three times 
the moon’s apparent diameter.' It 
may be added that this four- 
cornered aspect of the corona has 
been very commonly noticed in 
former eclipses, and the greatest 
extensions have always been oppo- 
site the points midway between the 
solar poles and equator, in other 
words opposite the solar spot-zones, 
where also Professor Respighi has 
demonstrated that the prominences 
are largest and most numerous. 
Now let us carefully study the 
observed facts and see in what 
direction they seem to point. I 
premise that in this place I pay no 
attention to the atmospheric glare 
theory. It was permissible in my 
former paper to discuss all the 
theories, profound or shallow, 
which had been urged in explana- 
tion of the corona; for in fact 
unless that had been done, a popu- 
lar essay on the subject would have 
been incomplete. But we are now 
engaged on a more arduous task ; 
we are proposing to analyse evi- 
dence of interest and importance ; 
and therefore we must no longer 
afford room for the consideration 
of ideas which in the presence of 
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all the evidence now available can 
be regarded only as puerilities. 

The associations we have to ex- 
plain are somewhat numerous, and 
at a first view most perplexing. 
First, there is the demonstrated 
association between the solar spot- 
zone and the larger prominences ; 
secondly, that between the larger 
prominences and the bright inner 
portion of the corona; thirdly, that 
between the inner corona and the 
outer fainter and more strikingly 
radiated portion of the corona; 
while lastly those long streamers or 
projections into which the radia- 
tions are seen under favourable cir- 
cumstances to extend themselves 
will require to be examined. We 
must also endeavour not to lose 
sight of a single recorded fact re- 
specting either the corona, or the 
prominences, or the solar spot- 
zone. 

The difficulty in explaining the 
connection between the spot-zone 
and the prominences consists in 
this, that prominences are seen 
outside the spot-zone and even at 
the solar poles and equator, though 
prominences so situated are smaller, 
less numerous, and last for ashorter 
time, than the majority of those 
which appear over the spot-zone. 
In one sense, indeed, it may be said 
that the whole circumference of the 
sun’s disc at all times shows pro- 
minences; for the edge of the 
sierra is always marked by serra- 
tions which may be taken to be 
small prominences or the remains of 
larger ones.? We see, then, that 
notwithstanding the association be- 


‘I set aside wholly the evidence of Dr. Gould. He saw moving streamers not agree- 


ing with the inner quadrangular radiance: but he alone gives such an account; 
and surely it would be absurd to reject the numerous accounts pointing to identity and 
fixedness on the score of one easily explained account of a different kind. Nothing is 
more natural than that at some station or other atmospheric effects should be mistaken 


for the real coronal radiations. But to reject. on this account the narratives of witnesses 
describing close resemblance is surely unwarranted. It is as though, after twenty wit- 
nesses had stated that a person dressed in a particular way had passed along a certain 
road, their evidence should be regarded as not relating to one and the same person be- 
cause one witness had seen a differently dressed person traverse the same road. 

* This we know from eclipse observations since 1842. When Mr. Lockyer first. an- 
nounced his supposed discovery of the sierra (in 1868) he imagined that the evidence 
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tween the prominences and the spot: 
zone, the prominences have a greater 
range than thespots. Furthermore 
Respighi has noted—and Secchi is 
of the same opinion—that it is 
rather over the facule or bright 
streaks which surround the spots 
than over the spots themselves that 
the prominences are most strikingly 
developed. We find ourselves thus 
brought into the presence: of all 
those most perplexing problems 
which are suggested—by the beha- 
viour of sun-spots and facule ; by 
the curdled or mottled aspect which 
the sun’s whole surface presents, but 
which is most marked in the zone 
of spots ; by those much finer gra- 
nulations which have been com- 
pared to willow-leaves, rice-grains, 
straw-thatching, and the rest: in 
fine, we have to deal with problems 
which have been attacked over and 
over again, without as yet any 
seeming approach to a solution. 
Assuredly there is little promise of 
our obtaining an answer to the ques- 
tions suggested by the corona if we 
associate them just at present with 
other problems of such exceeding 
difficulty. 

Let us then pass on to the next 
point, viz. the observed association 
between the coloured prominences 
and the inner and brighter part of 
the corona. 

In order to see the real import- 
ance of this association it is well to 
remember what has been learned 
about the prominences. The re- 
searches of Zillner and Respighi 
leave no room to question the fact 
that the prominences are phenomena 
of eruption. We seem clearly to 
have to do with masses of glowing 
vapour flung violently forth from 
some considerable depth beneath 
the visible surface of the sun. And 
quite apart from any theories as to 


showed the sierra to have a smooth outline. 
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the cause of these eruptions, we can 
make little question. that before 
each eruption the gas eventually 
erupted had been prevented from 
escaping by some temporary barrier 
of considerable resisting power. 
No otherwise can we explain the 
violence of the eruption or the 
signs of an energy acquired and 
concentrated by compression. In 
fact, even though an explosion of 
some previously quiescent sub- 
stances—such an explosion, I mean, 
as takes place when gunpowder is 
ignited—were here in question, yet 
unless there were some restraining 
or imprisoning matter, the explosion 
could never have that definite pro- 
pulsive character which we see in 
Zoéliner’s and Respighi’s eruption- 
prominences. The T'rennungschicht 
of Zéllner seems, in any case, a 
necessary part of any theory by 
which these prominences are to be 
adequately explained. 

Now, this assumed, can we see 
any reason why the bright parts of 
the corona should seem to extend 
farther from the sun over the large 
prominences, or rather over the 
regions of great prominences, than 
elsewhere? If there is an atmo- 
sphere extending far above the 
prominences, and quite distinct 
both from the prominences and the 
sierra—as seems all but certain— 
yet why should the projection of 
prominence-matter into that atmo- 
sphere cause any perceptible ex- 
pansion P Hither much more 
matter than is contained within the 
visible prominences is flung into 
this part of the atmosphere, or 
some effect is produced by the 
erupted prominence-matter in ex- 
panding, illuminating, or heating 
the surrounding portions of the 
solar atmosphere. Yet beyond 
question neither of these inter- 


Professor Respighi soon after announced 


the jagged character of the sierra’s edge, speaking also (I believe) in ignorance of the 


prior recognition of the sierra. 


It is now beyond question that Respighi and the eclipse 


observers of 1842, 1851, 1860, &c. were in the right. 
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pretations is acceptable as it stands; 
nor does spectroscopic analysis of 
the inner part of the corona during 
total eclipse afford a particle of 
evidence that these expanded por- 
tions are in any different condition 
from the shallower portions of the 
inner corona; whereas, on either 
of the above suppositions—whether 
a quantity of fresh atmospheric 
matter had been added where the 
corona is deeper, or whether there 
had been a great and striking ex- 
tension of a certain condition of its 
substance-matter—it would seem 
inevitable that the spectroscope 
would ‘show some signs of the 
change. 

Yet we seem no nearer a solution 
if we suppose the inner corona to 
indicate the presence of non-atmo- 
spheric matter in the sun’s neigh- 
bourhood, that is, of matter not 
constituting a veritable solar en- 
velope. Supposing for example 


that a theory to which I had been 
for many months inclining were 


the true one—that meteoric and 
cometic systems circling around 
the sun, many of them passing very 
close to him, and these much more 
intensely illuminated than the more 
distant, were the real source of the 
coronal light; yet what explana- 
tion can we find of the observed 
extension of this inner part of the 
corona over the regions of great 
prominences? How can the oc- 
currence of great solar eruptions 
affect meteoric or cometic matter 
travelling myriads of miles above 
those regions? We cannot at any 
rate suppose that a sufficient su- 
periority exists in the light-giving 
or heat-giving powers of the pro- 
minence-regions to explain so 
marked a difference; for we can 
test the spot-zones in both respects, 
and we find on so doing that no such 
superiority exists. Nor again is it 
easy to suppose that some special 
form of electrical or magnetical 
action exerted above the spot-zones 
and prominence-regions is the true 
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explanation of the peculiarity. 
That in some way or other elec- 
tricity is at work in the production 
of the coronal light, may well be 
believed; and further, that elec- 
trical action is at work in some 
special manner above the promi- 
nence-regions is far from impro- 
bable ; yet to explain a coronal ex- 
tension by the assumed extension 
of this electrical action is to ex- 
plain one problem by another of far 
greater difficulty. 

But if we find a source of per- 
plexity in the extension of the 
bright inner portion of the corona 
where the prominences are most 
markedly developed, our perplexity 
is greatly increased when we see 
that the outer radiations reach 
their greatest extension over the 
extensions of the immer corona. 
Remembering that the radiations 
seen even under relatively un- 
favourable circumstances often ex- 
tend to a distance from the sun 
nearly equal to his own apparent 
diameter—that is, at the very least 
(assigning no effect to foreshorten- 
ing for example), to about three- 
quarters of a million of miles, or 
three times the moon’s distance 
from the earth—it is difficult in- 
deed to understand how.matter so 
distant from the sun should seem 
to be associated with the inner 
corona (seemingly forming an ir- 
regular envelope so much nearer to 
him), and finally with the promi- 
nence-regions so far again below 
the limits even of the inner corona. 
Yet more difficult does the problem 
become when we recall the fact 
that the corona is not a glory of 
light painted, so to speak, upon the 
surface of the vault of heaven, 
but belongs to what may roughly be 
regarded as a globe of matter, a 
globe exceeding at least twenty 
times in volume the volume of 
the solar globe which it encloses. 
What is that mysterious association 
existing between the sun’s surface- 
regions and the matter included 
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within these gigantic outer regions 
which causes disturbances taking 
place in the former to be reflected, 
as it were, to the outermost limits 
of the latter ? 

But, finally, when we consider 
the long radial streamers which 
have been observed during total 
eclipses as prolongations of the 
inner radiations, how shall we face 
the yet more serious difficulties 
which suggest themselves? If 
these outer streamers had belonged, 
as I was once inclined to suppose, 
to meteoric systems circling around 
the sun, there would be no reason 
whatever why they should be di- 
rected as if towards his centre. A 
streamer might, by a coincidence, 
be so seen, but the coincidence 
would be uncommon. And even 
were it common, there would still 
be no reason why these meteoric 
streamers should be directed al- 
ways along those radial lines which 
the corona affects. We have some- 
thing here to explain which the 
meteoric theory is insufficient to 
deal with. Let me be clearly un- 
derstood. The meteoric theory per 
se is demonstrably correct. Noone 
who is acquainted with the evidence 
bearing on the subject can for a 
moment doubt that the sun’s neigh- 
bourhood is traversed by countless 
millions of meteoric families; nor 
again can anyone acquainted with 
the evidence feel any doubt that a 
large quantity of light must needs 
be reflected during total eclipse 
from those meteoric bodies which 
lie towards the sun’s place; but 
the meteoric theory per se cannot 
account for all the phenomena pre- 
sented by the corona, nor (especi- 
ally) for the particular series of 
phenomena dealt with above. 

And before proceeding farther, 
I would note that the difficulty now 
considered had not escaped my 
notice at an earlier stage of the en- 
quiry. I have considered it—as a 
difficulty (that is, without endea- 
vouring to explain it)—in the chap- 
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ter on the Corona in my book on 
the Sun, and it caused me to write 
thus hesitatingly respecting the 
constitution of the corona: ‘ As to 
details we may be doubtful; other 
matter than meteoric or cometic 
matter may well be in question ; 
other modes of producing light, 
save heat, electricity, or direct il- 
lumination, may well be in opera- 
tion; and lastly, there may be other 
forces at work than the attractive 
influence of solar gravity, or the 
form of repulsive force evidenced 
by the phenomena of comets.’ I 
was able at that time to express 
confidence only in one general fact, 
viz., ‘that the corona and zodiacal 
light form a solar appendage of 
amazing extént and importance, not 
being mere terrestrial phenomena, 
but worthy of all the attention 
astronomers and physicists can 
direct to them.’ 

But somewhat later, while pre- 
paring a paper on the Eclipse Ex- 
peditions for the January number of 
the Popular Science Review, a re- 
newed examination of the same 
difficulty led me to approach some- 
what closely to that theory which I 
shall presently advocate, not indeed 
as certainly established or even 
nearly so, but as the one which 
seems to accord best with the evi- 
dence thus far adduced. As often 
happens, the explanation of one 
great difficulty was suggested by 
associating with it another scarcely 
less important. I quote the passage 
in extenso, as conveniently leading 
up to the theory to be enunciated 
farther on. ‘If I were willing to 
hazard a speculation as to the struc- 
ture and physical cause of the 
coronal beams,’ I then wrote, ‘I 
should associate them, I think, with 
the tails of comets, and regard them 
as phenomena indicating the action 
of some repulsive force exerted by 
the sun. Sir John Herschel has 
pointed out that-we have demon- 
strative evidence of the real exist- 
ence of repulsive forces exerted by 
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the sun with great energy under 
certain conditions and upon certain 
forms of matter. A source of per- 
plexity exists, however, in the rela- 
tive narrowness of these beams, 
whose apparent cross-section, as 
delineated by most observers, is far 
less than the apparent diameter of 
the sun. One would thus be led 
to infer that the real seat of these 
repulsive energies lies far beneath 
the solar photosphere. It is worthy 
of notice, too, that the beams usually 
appear to extend from the zone of 
spots; and one might almost infer 
that the repulsive action is exerted 
with peculiar energy in lines ex- 
tending from the sun’s centre to- 
wards the so-called spot-zones.’ 
The relatively narrow beams here 
spoken of are those which make up 
the great radiations. Under fa- 
vourable circumstances the struc- 
ture of the corona is found to be by 
no means so simple as it is com- 
monly supposed to be; and it seems 
established by evidence too striking 


to be overlooked that close by the 
sun this structure assumes the form 
of radial jets issuing nearly at right 


angles to the sun’s edge. This is 
a peculiarity which seems likely if 
carefully studied to throw some 
noteworthy light on the problems 
we are dealing with. Let us first 
examine the evidence on which it 
rests. 

The corona has seldom been 
examined under favourable atmo- 
spheric conditions with a telescope 
of considerable power. Nearly al- 
ways, when such telescopes have 
been employed during eclipses, the 
observer's attention has been spe- 
cially directed to the coloured pro- 
minences. It happened, however, 
that during the important American 
eclipse of 1869 a party of observers 
headed by Mr. W. S. Gilman, jun. 
of New York (a well-known tele- 
scopist) very carefully studied the 
intimate constitution of the corona. 
Mr. Gilman himself employed an 
excellent telescope four inches in 
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aperture, and others of the observ- 
ing party were armed with good 
though smaller telescopes. The 
weather also was all that could be 
desired. So that perhaps there is 
no other instance in the history of 
eclipse-observations where the study 
of the corona’s structure was pro- 
secuted under more favourable con- 
ditions. 

Here then is Mr. Gilman’s report 
of the aspect of that part of the 
corona which lay close by the 
moon: ‘The corona was composed 
of an infinitude of fine violet, 
mauve-coloured, white, and yellow- 
ish white rays, issuing from behind 
the moon.” Mr. Farrell, who ob- 
served in company with Mr. Gilman, 
spoke thus on the subject of the 
corona: ‘It was a silvery gray 
crown of light, and looked as if it 
was the product of countless fine 
jets of steam issuing from behind a 
dark globe. In the Quarterly 
Journal of Science for October 1870 
Mr. Gilman gives a more detailed 
account of the fine radial lines. 
He says, ‘the absorption-bands of 
the solar spectrum occurred to me 
at the time as an illustration of the 
delicate striations in these portions 
of the corona. In the case of one 
gap a multitude of fine violet lines 
were compressed into a space about 
ten degrees’ (of arc round the sun’s 
disc) ‘in width, forming to my mind 
one of the most beautiful features 
of the eclipse. The same striated 
appearance was noted in other re- 
gions of the corona, though in a less 
striking degree.’ 

The solution obviously suggested 
is that these seeming jets were real 
jets—that they indicate the exist- 
ence of an eruptive action exerted 
beneath certain portions of the 
solar surface. But though this is 
the obvious answer to the questions 
suggested by observed appearances, 
it is one which seems at a first 
view altogether too startling to be 
accepted. I think, for instance, 
that those astronomers who first 
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saw this idea enunciated in Mattieu 
Williams’s Fuel of the Sun were 
scarcely more ready to accept it 
than to admit those other asso- 
ciated ideas which, while not a whit 
more startling, were opposed to 
known dynamical laws. There is 
indeed nothing absolutely incredible 
in the conception that masses of 
gaseous, liquid, or solid matter 
should be flung to a height exceed- 
ing manifold that of the loftiest of 
the coloured prominences ; whereas 
it is not only incredible but impos- 
sible that such matter should in 
any case come to circle on a closed 
orbit around the sun. Yet pro- 
bably the latter idea scarcely seemed 
to the majority of readers to be 
more definitely opposed to ac- 
cepted astronomical views than the 
former. 

But before dismissing the suppo- 
sition as altogether incredible, it 
will be well to remember that al- 
though it appears in Mr. Williams’s 
book in company with ideas and 


conclusions which must be rejected, 
it is not on the one hand opposed 
to any known laws, physical or dy- 


namical, while on the other it is 
supported by much evidence of a 
kind that it would be unsafe to 
overlook. Combining these consi- 
derations with the circumstance 
that the supposition seems to pro- 
mise a solution of some of the dif- 
ficulties which have been considered 
above, while, even since Mr. Wil- 
liams wrote, evidence ‘of the most 
striking character has been obtained 
respecting the sun’s eruptive ener- 
gies, it seems desirable that we 
should examine it very carefully. 

It will be obvious even at a 
first view that if the sun has 
power to propel streams of gaseous, 
liquid, or solid matter to distances 
corresponding to the observed ex- 
tension of the coronal radiations, 
all those difficulties which depend 


‘ The two white spots seen 1 by Carrington 
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on the association of the radia- 
tions with the bulging portions 
of the inner corona, and the 
regions of most active promi- 
nence-formation, vanish at once. 
The observed relations are in fact 
what the theory would require: if 
others were noticed, the theory 
would have to be rejected. 

But is it conceivable that the re- 
quired velocity of projection or 
eruption can be given to such 
streams or masses? Or rather 
have we any evidence which could 
render the conception credible ? 
For I take it that as regards the 
sun’s potential energies in respect 
of eruptive action, it would be very 
difficult to fix any definite limit. 
The forces at work within the sun 
are so enormous that there would 
be nothing absolutely incredible in 
the idea that a globe as vast as our 
earth, or even as one of the giant 
planets which travel outside the zone 
of asteroids, might be propelled 
from him with a velocity sufficing 
to carry it within the sphere of at- 
traction ruled over by some other 
sun. 

We have in the eruption promi- 
nences the means of gauging in 
some sort the sun’s propulsive 
energies. It seems to have been 
proved beyond possibility of ques- 
tion that some of these prominences 
have been projected from the sun 
with a velocity of about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles per second. 
Zéliner gives this as the result 
of direct observation, and the re- 
sult has been confirmed by obser- 
vations made with the spectroscope. 
Motions within the sierra at such a 
rate as well as up-and-down motions 
in the hydrogen around the photo- 
sphere at a similar rate seem to 
leave no question that glowing hy- 
drogen is at times urged with this 
inconceivable velocity through the 
solar atmospheric envelope.! 


in September 1859 travelled at a rate of at 


least 120 miles per second. If their paths were foreshortened, as is most probable, their 


rate must have been much greater. 
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But now, assuming with Zéllner 
that the phenomena of eruption 
are due to a force of compression 
having its birthplace far below the 
photosphere, and in regions where 
the atmospheric resistance must 
enormously exceed the resistance 
occurring above the photosphere, we 
may conclude that in the beginning 
the velocity is far greater than that 
of which we can alone become cog- 
nisant. The eruption prominences 
when first discernible by us (I speak 
of their first appearance, it will be 
understood) are rushing upwards 
with a velocity which is but what 
is left of the far larger velocity 
originally imparted to them. This 
at least seems no unreasonable in- 
ference, but on the contrary highly 
probable. And again, although the 
larger proportion of the erupted 
matter may be glowing hydrogen, 
yet it seems far from unlikely that 
other and denser matter, even per- 
haps liquid matter, may be pro- 
pelled along with the hydrogen,— 
much as water, sand, and mud are 
propelled along with steam in the 
explosions of an Iceland geyser. And 
precisely as the water, &c. thus pro- 
pelled from a geyser reaches to a 
far greater height than the steam, 
as is shown by the place of the 
cloud into which the latter resolves 
itself, so it seems reasonable to infer 
that any denser matter, and espe- 
cially any liquid or solid matter 
projected during a solar eruption, 
would reach to a far greater height 
than the erupted hydrogen, or, 
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pose, would rush from the sun’s 
surface with a far greater propor- 
tion of the velocity originally im- 
parted. When we remember that 
observations made during the recent 
eclipse serve to show that imme- 
diately above the solar photosphere 
there exists an atmosphere (which, 
to be sensible at all, can scarcely 
be less than two hundred miles 
deep) compounded of the vapours 
of nearly all the elements known to 
exist in the sun,! and therefore 
necessarily (under the enormous 
influence of his attractive energy) 
exceedingly dense, it. will not, | 
think, be unreasonable to assign as 
the initial velocity imparted far 
below even the photospheric level, 
a rate exceeding twice or thrice that 
observed within the sierra. This 
would give us for the velocity of 
such denser or even liquid matter 
as we have supposed to be erupted 
along with the hydrogen, a. rate 
of between two hundred and forty 
and three hundred and sixty miles 
per second, The least of these 
velocities would suffice to carry a 
projectile as far from the sun as the 
outer limits of those coronal radia- 
tions observed under ordinarily 
favourable conditions. A velocity 
of three hundred and sixty miles 
per second would suffice to send a 
projectile as far from the sun as our 
earth’s orbit. It would need but 
an addition of twenty miles per 
second to this velocity to send a 
projectile clean away from the sun; 
while if there were any further in- 
crease, the erupted matter would 


which is more to my present pur- 


11 refer to the observation made both by Professor Young an Mr. Pye that at. the 
moment of totality a spectroscope having. its slit placed tangentially to the sun’s edge at 
the place of contact with the moon’s shows for a second or two all the Fraunhofer lines 
reversed ; that is, bright instead of dark. I had ventured some time before to. express my 
belief that the compound atmosphere thus indicated really exists at all times above 
the photosphere ; though I felt by no means confident that observation could thus have 


revealed its existence. Mr. Lockyer, who had once seen hundreds of the Fraunhofer 
lines reversed in this manner, had assumed the phenomenon to be altogether exceptional, 
and that it is delow the photosphere that the reversal of the Fraunhofer lines really takes 
place. This had always seemed to me an untenable proposition, for reasons I haye 
indicated elsewhere. But assuredly, even if there were more evidence in its favour, this 
opinion would not suffice to negative such observations as those made by Professor 
Young and Mr. Pye. 
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not only be propelled with force 
enough to carry it beyond the 
domain of the sun, but when it 
eventually entered the domain of 
another sun, then, over and above 
the velocity imparted to it by the 
attractive energies of that sun, it 
would possess a proportion of the 
velocity imparted to it by its parent 
sun.! 

It would almost seem, then, that 
we are proving too much; that 
velocities not so much greater than 
those necessary to explain the 
coronal radiations as phenomena 
of eruption would cause our earth 
to be saluted with solar missiles ; 
and also—for we must push this 
argument to its limit—that, our sun 
sending within the domains of other 
stars masses still possessing a por- 
tion of their initial velocity, we 
should be led to expect that from out 
those domains masses would reach 
our solar system with extra-solar 
velocities. In the former case it is 
clear that the fall of large meteoritic 
masses (assuming solar and stellar 
eruptions to vomit such bodies) 
should be a phenomenon occurring 
oftener in the day-time than at 
night—that is, over the hemisphere 
turned towards the sun. Strangely 
enough, this preponderance of day- 
falls actually exists in a very 
marked degree, and has never, so 
far as I know, received any adequate 
explanation. Yet again if meteoritic 
masses reached us with extra-solar 
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velocities—that is, with velocities 
greater than the sun could impart 
to matter drawn by him from an 
indefinitely great distance up to 
our earth’s place—then the obser- 
vations which have been made 
upon the motions of meteors and 
falling stars ought to have revealed 
this excessive velocity. Here again 
it happens that velocities far greater 
than could be explained by the 
sun’s attractive energies* had been 
assigned by most careful observers 
to certain meteoric bodies ; and it 
had been pointed out (I think first 
by Mayer) that these velocities 
presented a difficulty very hard to 
interpret ; nor, so far as I am aware, 
had any satisfactory explanation 
been afforded. Quite apart too 
from the perhaps questionable 
observations of meteoric velocities, 
many comets had been proved 
beyond all cavil to travel on hyper- 
bolic orbits, the velocity in such 
orbits being (in part) necessarily 
extra-solar. The observed associa- 
tion between meteor systems and 
certain comets renders this evidence 
as satisfactory as the direct mea- 
surement of meteoric velocities. 
Have meteors, then, been ex- 
pelled from the stars? Surely it 
might be supposed that such an 
idea is too wild to be entertained 
for an instant. Let us pause, how- 
ever, to learn what the meteors 
themselves may have to tell us 
on this point. We are travelling 


' It would in fact possess just so much of that original velocity as was in excess of 
the velocity of 380 miles per second required to carry a body away altogether from the 


sun’s domain. 


If the sun flung a body forth with a velocity of 380 (or more exactly 


378°9) miles per second, the body would pass away with a velocity continually diminishing 
down to the limit o; but if the body was flung forth with a velocity 10, 20, or 30 miles 
per second greater, it would pass away with a velocity continually diminishing down to 
the limit 10, 20, or 30 miles per second, as the case might be. 

2 The greatest possible velocity with which a meteor could enter the earth’s atmo- 
sphere under solar influence alone would amount to 44°4 miles per second—obtained by 
adding the earth’s perihelion velocity of 18°5 miles per second to the maximum velocity 
of 25°9 miles per second, which the sun could give to a body at the earth’s distance. 
But the observed velocities of meteors range from 17 to 80 miles per second. In the 
case of a meteor rushing at the rate of 80 miles per second through our atmosphere, we 
know certainly that 35°6 miles per second of that velocity is extra-solar, or has been 
imparted to the meteor by other suns than ours. Neither the earth’s rotation nor her 
power of attraction need be considered in this enquiry; since neither cause can give 
meteors any velocity comparable with that due to their own and the earth’s motion. 
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rather far, it may seem, from the 
solar corona ; but we shall return to 
it presently ; and in the mean time 
these are questions which must be 
answered before we can safely adopt 
such a theory as the one we are 
dealing with. 

Now there is one fact respecting 
meteors which has long been a 
source of great perplexity to me. 
Soon after I had published my 
treatise on Saturn and its System, 
Mr. Sorby, F.R.S., sent me notes of 
his researches into the structure of 
meteoric bodies, as bearing on the 
questions which I had discussed in 
Chapier V. (on the nature of the 
Saturnian Rings). He found evi- 
dence that the substance composing 
meteors had been vaporised while 
existing under enormous pressure— 
‘in mountain masses’ as he ex- 
pressed it. Whence and how had 
come the enormous temperature 
and the enormous pressure thus 
required? On any of the ordinary 
theories respecting meteors I can 
see my way to no explanation. 
Collision, friction in passing through 
resisting media, and other like pro- 
cesses, are altogether inadequate to 
account for the observed facts. 
But if meteors had their birth in 
far-off suns, in the very midst of 
that intense heat and light which 
causes those suns to shine clearly 
in our skies from beyond depths 
wholly inconceivable by us, then 
the explanation of what Sorby’s 
microscope has revealed is found at 
once. We should expect to find 
the substance of meteors in pre- 
cisely that condition which he de- 
scribes, 

But then, if meteors were thus 
propelled from beneath the surface 
of sun or star, one might expect 
that chemical as well as microscopic 
traces of their origin might be re- 
cognised. Supposing for instance 
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that the hydrogen of an eruption- 
prominence is to be compared with 
the smoke which rushes from the 
mouth of a cannon, volleys of 
meteors being the missiles, is it not 
likely that these meteors would 
show some signs of having been 
originally surrounded by intensely 
hot hydrogen existing at an incon- 
ceivably enormous pressure? It 
has been established by the re- 
searches of chemists, and specially 
by those of the late Professor Gra- 
ham, that iron solidified under 
such conditions would condense 
within its substance a considerable 
proportion of hydrogen. Since 
then meteorites contain always a 
large quantity ofiron, the question 
suggests itself whether that iron 
shows any signs of having been 
surrounded by hydrogen when as 
yet the metal had not solidified. 
The answer comes in no doubtful 
terms. To Professor Graham him- 
self we owe the examination of me- 
teoric iron and the definite enun- 
ciation of the conclusions warranted 
by his prior researches. He ex- 
amined a piece of the meteoric iron 
of Lenarto, which, says Mr. Mat- 
tieu Williams, has been shown by 
the analysis of Werle to consist of 
90°883 parts of iron, to 8°450 parts 
of nickel, 0°665 of cobalt, and 
0°002 of copper. When a volume 
of 5°78 cubic centimétres of this 
iron was heated to redness, ‘gas 
came off rather freely ; namely, in ° 
thirty-five minutes 5°38 cubic centi- 
métres, in the next one hundred 
minutes 9'52, and in the next 
twenty minutes 1°63 cubic centi- 
métres’—in all, in rather more 
than two hours and a half, no less 
than 16°53 cubic centimétres, or 
about three times the volume of the 
iron itself. ‘The first portion of 
the gas collected,’ says Professor 
Graham,! ‘had a slight odour, but 





1 I quote from Mr. Williams’s work The Fuel of the Sun, not having Graham’s original 


paper by me. 


This work is well deserving of careful study, especially by the astronomer, 
too often apt to forget the teachings of other sciences than his own. 


Doubtless there is 


much in the book which is not in accordance with known dynamical laws, much there- 
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much less than the natural gases oc- 
eluded by ordinary hydrogen. It 
did not contain a trace of carbonic 
acid.’ The second portion of gas 
collected (consisting of 9°52 cubic 
centimétres) gave of hydrogen 
85°68 parts per cent., the rest con- 
sisting of nitrogen and carbonic 
oxide. ‘The Lenarto iron appears, 
therefore, to yield 2°85 times its 
volume of gas,’ says Graham, ‘of 
which 86 per cent. nearly is hydro- 
gen, the proportion of carbonic 
oxide being so low as 4} per 
cent.’ But ‘the gas occluded 
by iron from a carbonaceous fire 
is very different, the prevailing 
gas then being carbonic oxide. For 
comparison a quantity of clean 
horse-shoe nails was submitted to 
a similar distillation.’ This metal 
gave 2°66 times its volume of gas; 
the first portion collected contained 
only 35 per cent. of hydrogen, 50°3 
per cent. being carbonic oxide, 
7°7 per cent. carbonic acid, and 7 
per cent, nitrogen; the second 
portion gave no carbonic acid, but 
58 per cent. of carbonic oxide, and 
only 21 percent. of hydrogen. The 
contrast between these results and 
the former is very marked. But 
let us hear Professor Graham’s own 
reasoning on the subject. 

‘It has been found difficult,’ he 
says, ‘to impregnate malleable iron 
with more than an equal volume of 
hydrogen under the pressure of 
our atmosphere. Now the meteoric 
iron (this Lenarto iron is remark- 
ably pure and malleable) gave up 
about three times that amount 
without being fully exhausted. 
The inference is that the meteorite 
has been extruded from a dense at- 
mosphere of hydrogen gas, for which 
we must look beyond the light co- 
metary matter floating about within 
the limits of our solar system.’ 
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‘ Hydrogen has been recognised in 
the spectrum analysis of the light 
of the fixed stars by Messrs. Hug- 
gins and Miller. The same gas 
constitutes, according to the wide 
researches of Father Secchi, the 
principal elements of a numerous 
elass of stars, of which a Lyre is 
the type. The iron of Lenarto has 
no doubt come from such an atmo- 
sphere,in which hydrogen greatly pre- 
vailed. This meteorite may be looked 
upon as holding imprisoned within 
it, and bearing to us, the hydrogen 
of the stars.’ 

So far, then, is the theory we are 
dealing with from being negatived 
by the startling conclusions to which 
it seems to point, that on the con- 
trary it seems to afford an account 
of startling facts which appear in 
no other way explicable. But let 
us consider whether the corona it- 
self supplies any further evidence 
on the subject. 

The coronal spectrum is com- 
pound, consisting of certain bright 
lines superposed on a continuous 
spectrum. Now the bright lines 
correspond to those seen in the 
auroral spectrum, and had been held 
to indicate that the corona is a 
perpetual aurora. Buta great dif- 
ficulty was suggested by the ques- 
tion how the electrical action thus 
indicated could be excited. If the 
theory we are now upon be correct, 
the rush of the erupted matter 
through even the exceedingly tenu- 
ous medium at great distances 
from the sun should produce pre- 
cisely such an effect. The fact 
that one of the lines of the coronal 
spectrum belongs to the spectrum 
of iron may be regarded as supply- 
ing subsidiary evidence of some 
weight. As regards the continuous 
spectrum, indicative of liquid or 
solid matter in a state of incan- 


fore respecting which Mr. Williams has something to learn from astronomers; but on 
the other hand he has much—every well-informed student of chemistry has much—to 


teach astronomers. 
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descence, the theory obviously re- 
quires that such a spectrum should 
be discernible.' 

It will be seen that according to 
the theory we are dealing with, the 
prominences, large and small, come 
to be regarded as the signs of the 
shooting forth of liquid or solid 
masses or streams of matter; and it 
might be asked whether any direct 
evidence has ever been obtained of 
the outpouring of such substances. 
It might well be that no such evi- 
dence was available ; for it must be 
remembered that the actual volume 
of such masses of matter must needs 
be very far less than the promi- 
nences ; that owing to their rapid 
motion their. detection would be 
very difficult; and that as their 
light would give a continuous 
spectrum, their detection by means 
of the spectroscope would be almost 
out of the question. Still, swiftly 
as they are supposed to move, a 
velocity even of three hundred 
miles per second would not cause 
them at the vast distance of the 
sun to pass very quickly across the 
field of view of a telescope ; on the 
contrary, if viewed during total 
eclipses (the only occasions on 
which they could be expected to 
become telescopically visible), they 
could be watched quite readily, 
their motion, even during so long 
an eclipse as the Indian one, suf- 
ficing only to carry them over 
about such a distance as would 
correspond to the height of one of 
the tall prominences. It would be 
their minuteness rather than their 
swift motion which might be ex- 
pected to defeat scrutiny. Single 
masses indeed could hardly be seen, 
only streams or clusters formed of 
many masses. I think the exceed- 
ingly brilliant flakes seen by Mr. 
Gilman in the largest prominence 
visible during the eclipse of 1869 
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may be regarded as presenting the 
appearance to be expected. ‘They 
stood out,’ he says, ‘as if totally 
disconnected from the rest of the 
prominence.’ Again there is an 
observation of Zéllner’s which 
seems to bear on this matter. I 
have said that only with the tele- 
scope could the liquid or solid 
matter be actually seen. In the 
spectroscope they would give a 
continuous streak; and unless the 
light of the matter were very much 
brighter than that of the promi- 
nences, such a spectrum could not 
be recognised. For it is the con- 
centration of the prominence-light 
into a few definite parts of the 
spectrum’s length which enables 
us to see the prominences when the 
sun is not eclipsed. The light from 
the liquid matter being spread out 
into a continuous streak would be 
matched on equal terms with the 
light from our own illuminated at- 
mosphere, which we know blots out 
the prominence-light altogether. 
Yet Zoliner, on June 27, 1869, made 
the following remarkable observa- 
tion. ‘As soon,’ he writes, ‘as I 
approached the slit of the spectro- 
scope to a certain position in the 
sun’s limb, where the protuberance 
lines appeared particularly long and. 
bright, brilliant linear flashes passed 
through the whole length of the 
dull spectrum over the limb of the 
sun, about three or four minutes 
distant from the latter. These 
flashes passed over the whole of the 
spectrum in the field of view, and 
became so intense at a certain point 
of the sun’s limb as to produce 
the impression of a series of elec- 
trical discharges rapidly succeed- 
ing one another and passing through 
the whole of the spectrum in 
straight lines. Mr. Vogel, who 
afterwards for a short time took 
part in these observations, found 





' It seems not unlikely that far the largest portion of the corona’s light corresponds to 
the continuous portion of the spectrum ; although, being spread over a considerable range, 
this light may seem relatively far less brilliant in the spectrum itself than that consti- 
tuting the bright lines. 
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the same phenomenon at a different 
portion of the sun’s limb, where pro- 
tuberances also appeared.’ Zollner 
proceeds to remark that ‘the phe- 
nomenon can be explained by the 
hypothesis that small intensely in- 
candescent bodies moving near the 
surface of the sun emit rays of all 
degrees of refrangibility, and pro- 
duce flashes of a thread-like spec- 
trum as their image passes before 
the slit of the spectroscope.’ 

It may be added that the re- 
searches of De la Rue, Stewart, 
and Loewy seem to prove that ‘ the 
facule of a spot have been uplifted 
from the very area occupied by the 
spot, and have fallen behind from 
being thrown up into a region 
where the velocity of rotation is 
greater.’ This, of course, would cor- 
respond with the results which the 
theory we are dealing with would 
suggest. And it may be noticed 
that regarding spots as phenomena 
of eruption—that is, beginning with 
eruption—we can find a reason for 


their occurrence being associated, as 
De La Rue and his colleagues be- 
lieve, with the relative proximity 


of the planets. For eruptions and 
earthquakes on our own earth, 
stable as its substance undoubtedly 
is by comparison with the sun’s, have 
been observed to occur more fre- 
quently when the moon is in peri- 
gee; and again Herschel has ex- 
plained the predominance of active 
voleanoes and earthquake regions 
along shore lines, as depending on 
the seemingly insignificant changes 
of controlling pressure due to tidal 
action. How much more, there- 
fore, might we expect that the 
solar equilibrium would be dis- 
turbed by planetary action, when all 
that has been revealed respecting 
him tends to show that the mightiest 
conceivable forces are always con- 
tending beneath his photosphere, 
one or other needing only (it may 
well be) the minutest assistance 
from without to gain a temporary 
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mastery over its rivals! And if, as 
recent observations tend to show, 
the mightiest of the planets sympa- 
thises with solar action—if,;whenthe 
sun is most disturbed, the belts of 
Jupiter are also subject (as of late 
and in 1860) to strange phenomena 
of change, how readily do we find 
an explanation of what otherwise 
would seem so mysterious, when 
we remember that as Jupiter dis- 
turbs the mighty mass of the sun, 
so the sun would reciprocally dis- 
turb the mass of the largest of his 
attendant orbs. 

In conclusion let me remark that 
I by no means urge the somewhat 
startling theory here put forward 
as definitely to be adopted. It 
does seem, however, to afford an ex- 
planation, or at least some account, 
of many striking facts which at first 
sight seem in no way associated ; 
and therefore it is not to be safely 
dismissed without further and very 
careful examination. I have made 
no reference hitherto to the circum- 
stance which first directed my at- 
tention in a special manner to this 
particular theory ; the fact, namely, 
that with the photographs of the 
late eclipse before me, the concep- 
tion of eruptive action seemed 
forced upon me as the true expla- 
nation of the corona’s peculiarities. 
But the direct evidence thus 
afforded by the aspect of the corona 
is not to be neglected, simple though 
it is in character. It is in this 
respect that the photographs of the 
late eclipse are, as I think, calcu- 
lated to be most useful. We can 
study at our leisure appearances 
which during an eclipse must be 
hastily examined, under circum- 
stances not favourable to the calm 
exercise of the reasoning faculties. 
As time progresses, and other pho- 
tographic records of the corona are 
placed at our disposal, I believe the 
definite solution of the problems it 
presents may be confidently antici- 
pated. 
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THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


HE Revolution of September 4, 
which raised suddenly to power 

the Government of National Defence, 
offered a singularly advantageous 
opportunity for the assumption of 
authority by a band of conspirators. 
It is no insult to apply this title to 
the successful members of the Left 
who on that occasion seized upon the 
fallen reins of Government. The 
situation was one in which the 
immediate transmission of power to 
an authority regularly constituted 
was a practical impossibility. The 
popular feeling which thrust out the 
Imperial Government was of a some- 
what vague and indefinite kind. Its 
impulse waseminently oneofdestruc- 
tion, and not of reconstruction. It 


was absorbed wholly in the consi- 
deration of the past, and took little 
or no thought for the morrow. Out 
of the cloud of rage and shame 
with which the tremendous tidings 


of September 3 had almost blinded 
them, the Parisians saw a gleam of 
light in the establishment of a free 
Government ; and as that gleam 
grew and widened into broad day 
they forgot their grief, and, in the 
words of Milton, hailed with joy 
the rising sun of the new Republic. 
Like the Spartan envoy at Athens, 
and with a similar burst of enthu- 
siasm, they exclaimed, ‘This is the 
first day of Liberty!’ and in the 
exultation of the moment they took 
little pains to ensure the security or 
the permanence of what they ima- 
gined they had attained. Thus the 
twelve members of the old Left who, 
with well-timed energy, rushed into 
the vacant seat of empire, found 
themselves masters of the situation 
without a rival, without an attempt 
at opposition. Had the National 
Guards who effected the Revolution 
of September taken time to consider 
what they wished for—had they laid 
their plans with greater foresight, 
and joined their indignation against 


the late Government with a thought 
as to that which was to succeed it— 
it is more than probable that they 
would have insisted successfully 
upon the establishment of a Com- 
munal Assembly. Theextreme party, 
always foremost in such scenes as 
these, were as favourably inclined 
at that time to this scheme as they 
showed themselves afterwards to be; 
but they did not awake in time to 
the necessity of immediate action. 
When they did so it was too late ; 
and their less advanced comrades— 
their ‘reactionary’ adversaries, as 
they afterwards learnt to call them 
—had got too long a start. 

There is a good deal of truth in 
the common saying that the French 
can only think of one thing at a 
time. The émeutiers of September 4 
had but one thought, one preoccnu- 
pation—that of destroying and obli- 
terating all traces of the rule they 
had just succeeded in overthrowing. 
Thus while the population of Paris 
was engaged in tearing down the 
Imperial eagles and effacing the 
Imperial initials, the twelve aspi- 
rants to power, sitting in the Hétel 
de Ville, were laying the foundations 
of their proposed Government and 
making out their plans of future 
action. 

The strength of the new Govern- 
ment, hastily constituted as it was, 
consisted rather in the absence of 
opposition than in any positive recog- 
nised merit of its own. There was 
no enthusiasm about their elevation 
to power: they were acquiesced in, 
that was all. The mob outside the 
Hotel de Ville cheered the Ministry 
within ; but they cheered it without 
knowing, and almost without en- 
quiring, of what men it was com- 
posed. They shouted ‘Vive la 
Gauche!’ and ‘Vive la République !’ 
but not one-half of them knew who 
were the leaders and chiefs that their 
shouts were raising up to be their 
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rulers. Themere joy of finding them- 
selvesagain en République wasalmost 
sufficient for the moment, and 
they took little trouble to enquire 
what sort of a Republic it was 
likely to be, or to examine mi- 
nutely what sort of men were at its 
head. They knew that they were 
members of the Left, enemies of 
the late Empire; and for the mo- 
ment this was a sufficient guarantee: 
they were content, and continued 
their rejoicings. And the twelve 
made the best use of the golden 
hours, and went on maturing their 
plans and securing their position. 
As for the respectable part of the 
population, it was nowise eager to 
welcome the new power. With all 
their affected enthusiasm, many of 
them mistrusted their new-found 
liberty, and beneath the garb of 
Republicanism, hastily thrust on, 
concealed a secret regret for the old 
régime and a contempt and hatred 
of the new. But que faire? There 


were the new rulers already in the- 


place of power. Was it worth while 
to depose them? And after all the 
violence and probable bloodshed of 
a forcible deposition whom should 
they agree upon to take their place ? 
The Parisians, moreover, dearly love 
a coup de main; and there was a 
sort of retributive justice in the 
idea that the new Government 
should supplant the Empire by a 
stroke similar to that by which the 
Emperor had destroyed the Consti- 
tution of ’48. 

Then, moreover, who was there 
to organise an opposition? Which 
of the scattered and disunited par- 
ties into which France had so long 
been divided ? Imperialist, Orlean- 
ist, or Legitimist,—none of these, 
single-handed, had a chance. The 
storm which swept away the Em- 
pire was so violent, and the cata- 
strophe which aroused it so over- 
whelming, that the Imperial party 
was entirely crushed and over- 
powered, and could not hope fora 
moment to stem the tide that had 
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at last rushed over it. Whether 
that tide could have been resisted at 
first, and at what cost, is altogether 
another question, But, once fallen, 
the Empire was irrecoverably lost : 
its partisans had nothing left for 
them but instant flight. The same 
rush of feeling which carried away 
the Imperial dynasty threatened all 
attempts at establishing a mo- 
narchical government of any kind. 
Neither Legitimists nor Orleanists, 
even had their supporters been at 
hand and prepared to act, could 
have dared to put forward their 
pretensions against the Deputies 
who had seized upon the Hotel de 
Ville. No combination even of the 
monarchical factions, had it been 
possible for them to combine, would 
have stood a chance for an instant, 
in Paris, against the republican feel- 
ing on the 4th. The Orleanists 
were only too well pleased to find 
Trochu still in a place of power; 
and they were well content to wait 
until they should have collected 
their scattered forces, and to take 
advantage meanwhile of the mis- 
takes and blunders which the new 
rulers were pretty sure to make. 

The only party that had a chance 
of resisting successfully the new 
régime was the ultra-republican 
faction—the socialists and commu- 
nists of Paris. Had they known 
their strength, had they rallied 
their forces and struck the blow at 
once, they might have altered the 
aspect of the situation, and Paris at 
least, if not France, might have 
fallen under their sway. They were 
unarmed, it is true, and they were 
undisciplined; but the men who 
were to oppose them were little 
better off in these respects. Their 
numbers and strength have been 
terribly revealed by events that 
have since occurred in Paris, It 
will be fortunate if still more dread- 
ful scenes do not one day prove 
with an unmistakable clearness 
how great is their power in the 
capital. 
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The choice of the new Ministry 
—or Committee, as it began by 
calling itself—was perhaps, under 
the circumstances, the best that 
could have been made out of the 
limited material at the command 
of the successful party. Between 
Trochu, whose name stood at the 
head of the list, and Rochefort, 
who came last, as wide a range of 
political opinion was represented as 
could be expected or desired. It is 
hardly fair to argue from events 
that have since occurred that a 
better choice could have been made 
at the necessary moment. The men 
did not unite; they did not make 
up together a body of able states- 
men or efficient organisers; but 
considering the difficulties of the 
situation, and the necessity of im- 
mediate action, it may well be 
doubted whether a Radical Ministry 
would have been formed having at 
the moment a better prospect of 
success. ‘It is much easier,’ as 
M. Thiers lately remarked in al- 
luding to the late Government, ‘to 
criticise than to act.’ Of the twelve 
members of the new Committee 
every one was a man ‘whose name 
was, or had once been, known 
throughout the whole of France. 
Some of them had filled places of 
trust and honour under the old 
Republic. 

The continuation of General 
Trochu as Governor of Paris, and 
the addition of his name at the 
head of the list of Ministers, lent a 
valuable sanction to that irregularly 
constituted body. The General was 
at that time extremely popular in 
Paris, and his co-operation gave to 
the new Ministry a sort of sem- 
blance of authority, and bridged 
over to a certain extent the gulf 
that separated the old régime from 
the new. The addition of Roche- 
fort, on the other hand, while it 
diminished the respectability, in- 
creased enormously the working 
strength of the. Government. Its 
most doubtful friends and dangerous 
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supporters were, as it well knew, 
the followers of that extraordinary 
person. Little was needed, as sub- 
sequent events too amply proved, 
to change them from lukewarm 
allies into defiant enemies. But as 
long as the decrees of the new go- 
vernors of France bore the signa- 
ture of Rochefort, they could not 
well be impugned by the patriots of 
Belleville and La Villette. The 
men who. outside the Hétel de Ville 
greeted the liberated prisoner with 
their old cry of ‘ Vive Rochefort !’ 
could not consistently declare them- 
selves hostile toa Ministry of which 
he formed a part. 

It is hardly possible to proceed to 
a criticism of the conduct of the 
Government under consideration 
without a glance at the individual 
character of the men of whom it was 
composed. 

General Trochu, President of the 
Committee of National Defence and 
Governor of Paris, was very far 
from being a sincere Republican. 
Throughout all the latter part of 
his life a decided Orleanist, he 
had taken little pains to conceal 
his sympathies, and none to conceal 
his antipathies. Although, after 
the revolution, he kept his political 
opimons very carefully and patrio- 
tically to himself, he was always 
mistrusted and disliked by the ex- 
treme Republicans, who constantly 
suspected or pretended to suspect 
him of monarchical intrigues. Gene- 
ral Trochu, who was born in the 
famous year 1815, distinguished 
himself highly in the Crimean war, 
and received the title and decoration 
of Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honour. Since that time he has 
become author of a famous book on 
the constitution of armies and the 
French army especially ; a book, 
whatever be its merits, which gave 


to its author the reputation of a great 


military organiser. The General is 
a Breton, and now sitsas deputy for 
his native Department of Morbihan 
in the National Assembly. The 
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Breton Mobiles, devotedly attached 
to him, formed a sort of body-guard 
upon which he could rely to the very 
last, had there been occasion to ap- 
peal to force. During the whole 
siege these Mobiles were the terror 
of the ‘ Reds,’ who knew that they 
would find no mercy at their hands, 
if once they were let loose. Only 
one more word as to the character 
of General Trochu. He is afflicted, 
unlike most military men, with an 
inordinate love of speaking, writing, 
and proclaiming. 

Jules Favre, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and, during Gambetta’s ab- 
sence, Minister of the Interior at 
Paris, was the most celebrated and 
probably the most able of the new 
Ministers. Born in 1809, he distin- 
guished himself very early in life as 
an opponent of monarchical insti- 
tutions. At the time of the coup 
d’état he was enjoying a good prac- 
tice at the Bar, and had occupied a 
post as secretary at the Ministry of 
the Interior. Under the Empire he 
became the chief of the small party 
of opposition called Les Cinq, and, 
applying himself with undiminished 
energy to his profession, came to be 
considered, before the year 69, the 
leading man atthe Parisian Bar. In 
that year he was named Member of 
the Academy, and his ambition had 
nothing left to hope for except poli- 
tical power. This he proposed to 
obtain by a steady opposition to the 
Empire. He is as far removed 
from socialist principles as he is 
from monarchical prejudices, and 
being a man of position and influ- 
ence, with a very large fortune at 
stake, formed the head of what was 
called the reactionary party in the 
new Republican Government. 

Léon Gambetta, the man whose 
career has flashed like a meteor 
through the troubled sky of 1870, 
commenced life also as a barrister. 
In 1857, at the age of twenty-three, 
he gave the first proof of his great 
abilities in some theses on politics, 
religion, and art, pronounced before 
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the students of the Faculté de Droit. 
The Baudin trial gave him an op- 
portunity of displaying before a 
larger world his extraordinary 
powers of oratory, and he was 
shortly afterwards elected Deputy 
as a Republican candidate both at 
Paris and Marseilles. It was in 
the last days of the Empire that 
Gambetta gave full vent to. his 
strong political views, and asto- 
nished the House by a display of 
force and eloquence extremely re- 
markable. In every measure taken 
by the Opposition under the Olli- 
vier Ministry he was the foremost 
and the loudest speaker; and by 
the audacity and insolence of his 
language had, during the season of 
1870, thrust himself into one of 
the most prominent places amongst 
the Republican members of the 
House. Gambetta’s character ac- 
cords perfectly with his personal 
appearance. The vivacity and reso- 
lution of his mind are immediately 
suggested by his animated features, 
florid complexion, and strongly- 
built frame. He possesses genuine 
convictions as a Republican, but his 
grand motive is personal ambition. 
He is made of the stuff which makes 
tyrants and bigots, but which also 
makes heroes and great men. His 
great merit is energy of determina- 
tion; his great fault, self-love and 
over-confidence. Well did Paris 
estimate his character, long before 
the world knew much about him, 
in calling him, with a prophetic 
truth, ‘the most ambitious young 
man in France.’ 

The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion under the two Republics of 
1871 has illustrated in his life the 
history so familiar to story books, 
so much more rare in actual life— 
the history of a man who by his 
own unaided exertion has, from the 
very lowest round on the ladder of 
fame, ascended to very near its 
summit. Jules Simon started from 
his native village, at the age of 
thirteen, with the traditional five 
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shillings in his pocket. Passing 
through the inevitable struggles of 
outhfal genius and unusual vicissi- 
tudes, he finds himself, after years 
of obscure trial, a professor at 
Caen, and the friend of Victor 
Cousin. In 1838 appeared his first 
book, La Liberté de Penser, which 
was succeeded by the long series of 
philosophical treatises which have 
made his name celebrated through- 
out Europe. He took his seat in 
the Legislative Chamber in 1863, 
and was almost immediately recog- 
nised as one of the leading orators 
in the House. From that time down 
to the end of the Empire he was a 
firm opponent of the Imperial 
system, and a straightforward as 
well as somewhat violent and in- 
temperate Republicanist. Since his 
appointment to office, he has ap- 
plied himself with a firm hand to 
the great reforms needed in his 
especial department, and Paris 
already feels some of the effects 
of his administration. Never was 
there such a field of action open to 
the Ministers of State. Of all the 
reforms for which France cries 
aloud, that of her educational sys- 
tem is the most important. M. 
Thiers has chosen a strong hand to 
set about the work; we shall see 
whether M. Jules Simon is equal to 
the gigantic task. 

Adolphe Crémieux, late Minister 
of Justice, born only three years 
after the sanguinary scenes that 
ushered in the first Republic, is an- 
other member of the Bar. He filled 
the same post under the Republic 
of 1848 as that which he has lately 
quitted. At the time of the coup 
d'état he was imprisoned at Mazas, 
and re-entered the Legislative 
Chamber as late as 1869. M. Cré- 
mieux has long outlived his reputa- 
tion as an orator and politician. 
Age has not moderated the violence 
of his opinions, though it has im- 
paired the powers of his mind and 
body. He lent his countenance to 
all the extreme measures attempted 
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by his colleague Gambetta, without 
possessing any of the energy or 
force of character necessary to 
carry them into execution. During 
the month succeeding his resigna- 
tion he has attempted to justify his 
conduct and that of the Deputation 
by a series of letters whose least 
fault is their utter feebleness. This 
facheux vieillard, as the Parisians 
call him, is talked of with more of 
pity than indignation; and even 
the Assembly, in its gravest mo- 
ments, received the mention of his 
name with a loud murmur of 
ridicule. ; 

Ernest Picard, Minister of Fi- 
nance, made his reputation partly 
as a barrister of ability, but espe- 
cially by a peculiar wit and irony 
of manner, which gained him more 
admiration in Paris than many 
more solid merits might have done. 
Immediately on his entry into the 
Legislative Chamber in 1858 he 
applied himself to questions of 
finance, on which he has long been 
an authority. He was another 
member of Les Cing—that knot of 
members of the Opposition of which 
Jules Favre has been mentioned as 
the chief. 

Emmanuel Arago, son of the 
celebrated astronomer, and brother 
of the late Mayor of Paris, was in 
early life the writer of some plays 
which had a considerable success. 
He afterwards practised at the Bar, 
and was one of the chief leaders of 
the opposition against the Orleans 
dynasty. It was at Lyons, where 
he arrived as Commissaire général of 
the Republic of February, that he 
acquired his chief reputation, by 
the bold act of advancing from. the 
national account a sum of 500,000 
franes to be distributed among the 
destitute workpeople ruined by the 
political disturbances. 

Conspicuous among the orators 
on the Opposition benches through- 
out the time of the Ollivier Minis- 
try was the name of Jules Ferry. 
This man may be called the Cobden 
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of French politics. He first became 
known as the writer of some ar- 
ticles in Le Temps setting forth his 
strong political views. Elected as 
deputy in *69, he took at once a 
prominent place among the speakers 
on the extreme Left. 

Louis Antoine Garnier-Pagés, one 
of the leading men of the Republic 
of ’48, first served the republican 
cause as a volunteer under arms in 
his native city of Marseiiles as early 
as the time of the July revolution. 
He was a chief agent in the reform 
agitation of ’47, and in the following 
year became successively Mayor of 
Paris and Minister of Finances. 
In 1852 he retired into private life, 
where it would have been as well 
for himself and his country if he 
had been suffered to remain. His 
History of the Revolution of 48 
achieved a good deal of merited 
fame ; but as a Minister of State he 
must be admitted to have proved 
neither useful nor ornamental. 

Another antiquated member of 
the late Government is Alexandre 
Glais-Bizoin. His long parliament- 
ary life has been spent in continual, 
though not formidable, opposition 
to monarchical rule. He has been 
a constant member of the extreme 
Left, where he has not hesitated to 
express his admiration and appro- 
bation of the principles of ’89. This 
superannuated statesman disputed 
with his confrere Crémieux the 
lion’s share of the national con- 
tempt. 

Eugene Pelletan, a violent and 
pretentious orator, quitted in an 
evil hour the field of literature for 
that of politics. His works accord 
well with his character; the most 
celebrated of them are Le Clergé et 
U Btat and Les Droits de ’ Homme. 
He was fined and imprisoned in 
1861 for an abusive article in the 
Courrier du Dimanche. 

The history of Henri Rochefort 
is too well known to require more 
than an allusion. Born heir to the 
title of a Count, he began life as a 
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badly-paid writer to the Charivari. 
The general public first heard of 
him as a playwright of no mean 
merit and success ; and the Parisians, 
who had long smiled at his witti- 
cisms at their expense, applauded 
still more loudly on the stage his sar- 
castic delineation of their manners. 
The wit and sarcasm of Rochefort 
were exactly of the form and calibre 
to attract and delight a true Parisian 
audience; and his Lanterne breathes 
a flavour of the spirit of Juvenal. 
The imprisonment and, as it may 
perhaps be called, the persecution 
of its venturesome editor gave him 
the opportunity of completing his 
popularity as a martyr to the cause 
of the populace, among whom his 
audacity and naive Parisian manner 
had already made him a kind of 
idol. 

Such was the body of men who 
undertook to conduct the govern- 
ment of France in a crisis of almost 
unparalleled difficulty and danger. 
Never since the days of Rienzi was 
so serious a charge so lightly un- 
dertaken. Never did there seem to be 
so little chance of a successful issue. 
But the very gravity of the situa- 
tion that had collected and started 
on their course this heterogeneous 
band, the very imminence of the 
peril that threatened almost in- 
stantly to overwhelm them, helped 
them to hit upon the only watch- 
word that could rally the people and 
give them hope. Their one justifi- 
cation in their conduct was the des- 
perate condition of the country: their 
one chance of power was their suc- 
cess in extricating her. Here was 
their line of policy sketched out 
plainly enough from the very first. 
The only course open to them was to 
enter boldly upon it with the best 
confidence that they could muster. 
Hence the happy invention, the 
unanimous adoption, of their famous 
title, ‘the Government of National 
Defence.’ 

But, in order that they should 
get credit to themselves from the 
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course that they were thus enforced 
to pursue, they must not only de- 
liver France; they must deliver her 
with honour. They must be the 
leaders of a national movement as 
successful as that of ’92: Hence 
their celebrated war-cry—the ulti- 
matum of their foreign policy— 
‘ Not a stone of our fortresses; not 
an inch of our territory!’ 

In regarding the situation and 
chances of the Government at this 
first moment of their existence, we 
must assume them to have been 
influenced by motives of personal 
ambition—an honourable ambition, 
perhaps ; an ambition certainly jus- 
tifiable, if conscientiously under- 
taken. But it is impossible to deny 
that they deliberately chose to form 
themselves into a dictatorial duode- 
cemvirate. To say that they were 
all influenced by mere thirst for 
power and individual pride of place, 
would be going much too far. The 
case of General Trochu would un- 
doubtedly furnish an exception to 
so sweeping an accusation. But 
each of the several parties in that 
Government—Orleanists, Liberals, 
or Ultra- Republicanists—were anx- 
ious, more or less, to give them- 
selves the chance that their personal 
influence as members of an existing 
Government would assure to them 
ultimately in forwarding their own 
political schemes. And the Com- 
mittee (as it began by calling itself’) 
of National Defence proceeded by 
gradual but decided steps to assume 
to itself the full powers of Govern- 
ment and the functions of a sove- 
reign authority. 


‘ There were three courses,’ said M. Emile 
de Girardin,' ‘open to the Deputies of 
Paris after the capitulation of Sedan, viz. : 

*(1) To leave to the Empire, under the 
name of a Regency, together with the Senate 
as the legislative body, all the responsi- 
bility of concluding peace or continuing 
the war, with the proviso that, whatever 
should be the measures adopted, it should 
answer for them before the nation, accord- 
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ing to the terms of the revised Constitution 
of May 1870, which maintained in all its 
strictness the theory of the responsibility 
of the Chief of the State recognised in 
the Constitution of January 1852. 

‘(2) To revise immediately the Constitu- 
tion of November 1848, and, according to 
the terms of the Constitution, to summon 
the nation without delay, but with the 
necessary allowance of time, to choose by 
universal suffrage, on Sunday the 18th Sep- 
tember, a President of the French Republic ; 
and on the following Sunday, the 25th, a 
legislative body, to be considered as a con- 
tinuation of that which was violently dis- 
persed by a nocturnal stratagem on the 
znd December, 1851. 

‘Or (3) to convoke all the electors of 
France, for the purpose of electing, on Sun- 
day the 18th, a Constituent Assembly, to 
pronounce with sovereign authority upon 
the fate of the Empire, the maintenance or 
change of the form of government, and 
upon the conclusion of peace or the con- 
tinuation of the war. 

‘The Deputies of Paris were absolute 
masters of the situation. This fact is proved 
by their success in maintaining an exclusive 
dictature from the 4th of September to this 
day (November). 


The adoption of any one of these 
courses would have given France a 
regular Government capable of treat- 
ing with the enemy. Count Bis- 
mark could not, in such case, have 
had the plea to fall back upon which 
put an end to the negotiations of 
September 17. But ‘it is, unfortu- 
nately, undeniable that the Deputies 
who seized upon the ruins of power 
on September 4 last did no one of 
these three things. They assumed, 
therefore,an immense responsibility, 
from which they will be discharged 
only by victory.’ 

‘The invaders of the Hétel de 
Ville chose to give themselves the 
same title, to start with the same 
origin, as the deposed Emperor had 
done—an act of violence.’ They 
deliberately took upon themselves 
the functions of sovereignty, and 
assumed all the responsibilities 
with all the fruits of a de facto Go- 
vernment unauthorised by legal 
sanction. It was not till Novem. 





1 Les Cent Jours, par Emile de Girardin, p- 38. 
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ber 3 that the Government of Na- 
tional Defence acquired anything 
like a legal title to the powers they 
were exercising. Even then the 
vote or plébiscite which gave them 
that imperfect title was only the 
vote of a single city. The rest of 
France pronounced no opinion, and 
was asked for no opinion, until 
February 8. 

The new Government, having 
thus determined to exercise all the 
powers of practical sovereignty, 
proceeded without delay to the ex- 
ecution of several important mea- 
sures which they deemed necessary 
to the furtherance of their scheme. 
Into these measures a committee, 
appointed for that purpose by the 
National Assembly, is now pursuing 
its investigations. The charges 
which that committee will have to 
examine, side by side with the ex- 
planations of the late Ministers, will 
be found, omitting minor details, to 
connect themselves with one or 
other of the following heads of con- 
sideration: (1) the removal and re- 
placement of public magistrates ; 
(2) the suppression of public insti- 
tutions; (3) public expenditure ; 
and (4) military appointments and 
organisation. 

Almost the first act of the Sep- 
tember Government was the re- 
moval of all the prefects and sub- 
prefects then exercising the powers 
to which they had been appointed 
under the Imperial régime. It was 
this strong measure that first opened 
the eyes of the country to the real 
intentions of the new rulers of 
France. Yet the mere removal 
of these officers might be a salutary 
measure. A free election of their 
successors in the departments and 
sous-prefectures would give a com- 
plete new set of magistrates pos- 
sessing, in all probability, the con- 
fidence of the provinces over which 
their sway extended. This would 
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be the first-fruits of the days of 
Liberty : one of the abuses of the 
Empire would really be removed. 
But these hopes were soon frus- 
trated ; in fact, almost before they 
eould be formed. To the removal 
of the old magistrates succeeded. 
the nomination of new ones. The 
creatures of the Opposition faction 
stepped into the place of the minions 
of the Empire. The indignation 
was intense. Such a measure was 
the mere substitution of one tyranny 
for another. But in fact the new 
tyranny was an aggravation of the 
former. The Imperial prefects were 
at least usually men of position in 
their departments; they were known 
and, certainly in mostcases, respected 
by the population with whom they 
had to deal. But the new Republi- 
ean prefects were simply adven- 
turers imported from the capital. 

There was a great outcry against 
centralisation ; the provincial jea- 
lousy against Paris was increased ten- 
fold. It was remarked that out of 
forty-five new prefects and sub-pre- 
fects thirty-seven were barristers 
practising in Paris. The responsi- 
bility of this measure, and of those 
immediately to be mentioned, falls 
upon M. Gambetta, the Minister of 
the Interior, as the act of his special 
department in the Cabinet. More 
recent official documents have shown 
that the moderate members of the 
Government, headed by Jules Favre, 
were strongly opposed to it from the 
first. As for the departments them- 
selves, nothing but the fear of force 
induced them to aequiesce, and Mar- 
seilles, always independent and in- 
solent, flatly refused to receive the 
prefect appointed for her. 

In a very significant passage of 
one of his late speeches! M. Thiers 
avowed that France ‘ within the last 
few months had seen her fair or- 
ganisation shattered and crushed.’ 
It is not difficult to give a definite 


' Speech in the National Assembly, Bordeaux, announcing the formation of his Minis- 
try, February 19, 1871. 
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interpretation to the meaning of 
these words. Every Frenchman 
understands them well. We will 
endeavour to make them equally 
intelligible to English ears. Another 
celebrated document!. more particu- 
larly asserts that ‘the sacred law 
providing for the permanency of 
magistrates’ has been unconstitu- 
tionally infringed. It is to the acts 
of M. Crémieux, the Minister of 
Justice, that this condemnatory re- 
mark refers. The judges of the four 
French Courts have all of them, ever 
since the Revolution of ’92, enjoyed, 
like our judges, the right of holding 
their offices ‘during good behaviour.’ 
No one of the Governments that had 
succeeded one another since that 
time had dared to interfere with this 
constitutional privilege. M. Cré- 
mieux, bold beyond precedent, at 
last ventured on the step, and sum- 
marily dismissed those Judges whose 
appointments, under the Imperial 
rule, he had reason to be dissatisfied 
with. He of course endeavoured 
to put forward a plausible excuse 
for this very arbitrary proceeding. 

In order to comprehend at all 
the bearings and importance of the 
question relating to the Conseils 
généraue and the Conseils munici- 
paux, it is necessary to have some 
understanding of the internal or- 
ganisation of France as established 
by the Napoleonic Code, with cer- 
tain modifications introduced from 
time to time. A very few words 
will explain the system sufficiently 
for our present purpose. 

The eighty-nine Departments of 
France are each of them divided 
into anumber of ‘communal arron- 
dissements,’ varying according to 
the extent and population of the 
department. The whole number 
of these arrondissements in France 
is no less than 3,720. In each of 
them was convened periodically its 
own ‘communal council,’ which 
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superintended the minor internal 
affairs of the arrondissement—that 
is to say, what may be called the 
legislative and administrative part 
of them, the executive being, for the 
main part, in the hands of the pre- 
fects and sub-prefects. These 
councils were made up of persons 
of respectability, elected by the uni- 
versal suffrage of the arrondissement, 
paid for their services, but acting 
in a great many cases rather out of 
regard for the honour of the post 
than with a view to emolument. 

A more important council in each 
of the departments holds its sittings 
once every year. It is these last 
councils which go by the name of 
Conseils généraux. They are com- 
posed of persons chosen in a differ- 
ent manner by the population of 
the whole department. For the 
purpose of electing the Conseillers 
générwuz the Department is divided 
into circonscriptions, each of which 
comprises about 35,000 inhabitants. 
The title of Conseiller général 
always ranked high in the public 
estimation, and the places were 
filled by men of wealth and good 
character, possessing great influence 
throughout the department, more 
especially as the honours of the 
councillor were often followed by 
his election as Deputy. 

The ‘ municipal councils’ did very 
much the same service for the towns 
and boroughs as the communal coun- 
cils did for the arrondissements. 
They were presided over by the 
Mayor, a dignitary who was ap- 
pointed in towns of more than 
3,000 inhabitants by the Govern- 
ment, and in towns containing a 
less population by the suffrage 
of the citizens. The control of 
the prefect over these councils 
extended. only to a power of 
suspending the execution of their 
decrees: they could be reversed 
only by the Minister of the Interior. 


* Proclamation of M. Jules Favre and the Paris members of the Government of 
National Defence, in answer to the decree of the Deputation. 
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The three councils, thus consti- 
tuted, had each their functions 
definitely marked out. That of the 
Conseil général was to listen to a 
report read to them by the prefect, 
their president, as to the financial 
and general internal condition of the 
department and the wants of the 
several arrondissements as signified 
to the prefect by the communal 
assembly. Upon this report the 
councillors, sitting as a sort of 
miniature parliament, discussed and 
passed or rejected the measures 
which they were asked to authorise. 
The municipal councils, unlike those 
of the communes, were responsible 
only to the Legislative Body, by 
whom, and by the prefect, as above 
mentioned, their acts were superin- 
tended. With the Conseils de Pré- 
Jecture we have here nothing to do: 
they were mere bodies of advisers 
selected by the prefect to assist him 
in his functions. 

A moment’s consideration of the 
complicated scheme of internal ad- 
ministration thus briefly sketched 
out will show what a sweeping 
measure was that taken by the 
French Government of September, 
or rather by its Minister, in abruptly 
suppressing the Conseils générauz al- 
together and transferring their func- 
tions to the hands of the prefects and 
sub-prefects, whom they had already 
secured as agents of their own. 
This second measure of Gambetta’s 
was a still more flagrant instance 
than the other of the attempt at 
centralisation and at weakening the 
power of the local authorities. 
The two measures together placed 
the whole rural population at one 
blow under the pressure of an 
immense political influence, com- 
pared with which that exercised 
previously by the Emperor was 
trifling and insignificant. If the 
Imperialists were crushed by it, 
the monarchical parties also winced 
under the stroke. This might be 
the thin end of the wedge that 
was to destroy all their hopes and 
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establish a Republican rule based 
upon more tyrannous principles than 
any that France had yet suffered 
under. It would be as easy to 
supersede Orleanist prefects as it 
had been to supplant the Imperialist 
nominees, and in a very short time 
every magistracy in France might 
be filled with the subservient 
Ministers of the will of this upstart 
Government. The Conseillers gé- 
néraux themselves resented per- 
sonally the affront as much as they 
objected on political grounds to its 
arbitrary character. The measure 
was a bold one, inspired by the 
same ambitious spirit which M. 
Gambetta strove to the very end to 
carry into action, but which soon 
failed the less sanguine members of 
the Government in Paris, and had 
utterly died out of their breasts 
long before the day of the capitula- 
tion. 

It was not, however, considered 
sufficient by the Minister of the 
Interior to get rid of the Imperialist 
agents among the rural population. 
Even in the towns he proposed to 
purge the country of that pernicious 
and detested influence. The mayors 
were degraded almost universally, 
and superseded, as the prefects had 
been. Even the Conseils municipauz 
were held in suspicion, and it was 
proposed to supersede these purely 
local assemblies by municipal ‘ com- 
missions’ appointed under Govern- 
ment. Such a scheme, precisely 
analogous as it was to the other 
measures of M. Gambetta, ex- 
cited hardly less dissatisfaction in 
the towns than they had in the 
hamlets and chdteauz. It was 
never extensively carried into actual 
effect, but the intention is plain; it 
was well understood in France 
that, had the military abilities and 
successes of Gambetta only given 
him a little more strength, he would 
have carried out this measure as 
fully as he did the others, and 
France would have been very nearly 
at the mercy of his ambition. 
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Thesubject of national expenditure 
by the Delegation at Tours and Bor- 
deaux cannot be discussed with any 
degreeof accuracy until the account- 
books, now under inspection, have 
been thoroughly looked through. 
It is not to be denied that a very 
strong impression exists throughout 
France that huge waste—to use the 
very mildest term—has been going 
on in the name of the Government. 

It is impossible for the late 
Government to shift from _ its 
shoulders the blame that attaches 
to the conduct and management of 
the armies of France during the 
time of their administration. Were 
it the fault of the Generals and 
officers, or of the men, or of the 
War Office, they elected, as we have 
seen, to bear the responsibility of 
defeat, as they would have reaped 
the glory of victory. They under- 
took, by their title and their pro- 
gramme, to defend France and to 
save her intact. They must bear the 
blame of the failure of their pro- 
mise, however good their intention 
may have been, and Gambetta most 
of all. 

The inordinate ambition of this 
man would endure no rival whose 
successes might undermine his own 
power, while his boundless self- 
confidence made him imagine that 
his own mind and sole exertions 
were equal to fulfilling all the 
functions that he attempted, mili- 
tary as well as civil. It is on this 
principle alone that we can explain 
the jealousy and discord which 
evidently existed between the 
Minister and his Generals. It is 
thus that we explain the constant 
change of commands, the recall of 
commanders, and the fatal separa- 
tion of forces into separate and 
often isolated army corps, A fla- 
grant instance of this spirit of jea- 
lousy and its effects, but one which 
has not received its due share of 
notice in public, is the alienation 
by the Minister of the gallant and 
popular Admiral Fourichon. With 
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this brave and competent man, as we 
have strong reason to suppose him, 
to advise and counsel him, Gambetta 
might have made a very different 
affair of his work of national or- 
ganisation. As it was, the Admiral 
was almost immediately disgusted 
with the obstinacy and presumption 
of aman who used his civil posi- 
tion of temporary superiority as 
an excuse for dictating measures 
upon which he was wholly incom- 
petent to form an opinion. 

The same self-willed and arrogant 
spirit which was at the root of all 
this mischief induced Gambetta to 
raise to places of trust and respon- 
sibility men who were nowise fit by 
their capacity or position to occupy 
them, but whom he could count upon 
as docile agents and subservient 
followers. A few instances will sub- 
stantiate this charge—a very grave 
one, as it will at once be admitted. 
They will illustrate, also, the whole 
system of Gambetta’s policy as 
above criticised. At Toulouse M. 
Duportal, a violent Republican 
agitator, was substituted (with a 
salary of 60,000 frances) for the de- 
posed prefect, who had been in 
receipt of 40,000. M. Charles Mon- 
nier, a cabinet-maker, was made 
chef descadron and attached to 
the staff of Garibaldi’s army. M. 
Cabiol, ex-editor of an obscure 
journal called the Journal de Vau- 
cluse, was made chief of the cabinet 
of councillors to the Prefect of the 
Bouches du Rhéne. M. Bayol, a 
sawyer, was appointed Inspector of 
the Chemin du fer du Midi, with a 
salary of 8,000 francs. The son of 
a chair-maker, called Clément, was 
made suddenly a captain of the 
staff without any apparent reason. 
Hundreds of similar instances may 
be collected out of the various pro- 
vincial papers. It is notorious that 
persons of the lowest rank, and 
often of the most questionable 
morals, were elevated to places of 
trust and emolument in the minis- 
terial offices and in the army. 
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It is hardly necessary to mention 
the crowning instance of Gam- 
betta’s presumption in the famous 
decree of the Bordeaux Deputation, 
excluding the Imperial candidates 
from election as Deputies. It was 
this measure which caused to burst 
out the long-concealed jealousy 
between the Governments of Paris 
and Bordeaux. The answer of the 
Parisian Ministers, already quoted, 
might almost serve as articles of 
impeachment against the authors 
of the obnoxious decree. The rup- 
ture which had long existed in the 
Ministry of September 4 was at 
last exposed publicly to view. The 
resignation of Gambetta and Cré- 
mieux almost completed the disso- 
lution of a Ministry already weak- 
ened by the withdrawal of Roche- 
fort. 

It remains only to say a word 
or two on the brighter side of 
the conduct of the Government of 
National Defence. The instances 
of patriotic energy, forbearance, 
good temper, and desire to recognise 
and deal fairly with all rights and 
interests, are far too many to be 
enumerated. To set them in their 
proper light, it is only necessary to 
put the conduct and the acts of 
the leaders of the Revolution of 
1870 side by side with those of the 
Revolutionists of 1789, or even 1848. 
Comparing them together, and 
taking into consideration the ex- 
tremely difficult position in which 
General Trochu and his colleagues 
were placed, and the enemies they 
had to deal with, internal and 
external, they come out of the 
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struggle, not certainly with glory 
and renown, but at least with 
honour. In point of personal 
honesty the character of almost all 
the Ministers is without a stain of 


a 

e have said not a word on the 
subject of their foreign policy: that 
is a question with which we did 
not propose to deal, but the di- 
plomatic perils and trials which 
beset them must be taken into con- 
sideration as enhancing the difficul- 
ties of their home administration. 
Now their rule is over, and their 
weaknesses have been fairly laid 
open to our view, we may question 
whether any other men in France 
would have done better than they 
did. Since their resignation, the 
Government that has succeeded 
them has already become embroiled 
in acivil war, and France now pre- 
sents a more melancholy spectacle 
than before the changes effected at 
Bordeaux. With all their unpopu- 
larity at the time, with all their 
faults and failings, the Barrister 
Ministry will not be looked back 
upon wholly without sympathy and 
perhaps a certain share of admira- 
tion. 

It seems not unlikely that the 
verdict of their country may be an 
echo of the words of M. Thiers,— 
‘If they erred, it was on the side 
of over-zeal.’ 

They were unhappy in having 
undertaken a task utterly beyond 
their strength; and France was 
most unhappy in not finding any 
better men to entrust it to. 

E. B. M. 
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